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PREFACE 



The aim of this book is to discuss the out- 
lines of the art of prose fiction. It was first 
published in 1902, and baa been reprinted 
BO often that I have no excuse for any errors 
of fact which it may still contain. In the 
present edition I have altered a few passages 
in the text, and made considerable additions 
to the bibliography. I had hoped to add a 
chapter on Dialogue in Fiction, but the 
chapter is still unwritten. 

It happened that the anthor wrote fiction, 
after a fashion, before attempting to lecture 

ttipon it, and he is now conscious that the 
academic point of view has in turn been 
modified by the impressions gained during 
his editorship of " The Atlantic Monthly." 
Whether the professional examitiatioQ of 
many thousands of manuscnpt stories ia cal- 
> culated to exalt one's standards of the art of 
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fiction may possibly be questioned. But this 
editorial experience, supplementing the other 
methods of approach to the subject, may be 
thought to contribute something of practical 
value to the present study of the novelist's 
work. It is as if an enthusiast for art, after 
serving first as painter's apprentice and then 
as lecturer on painting, had been forced to 
act as hanging committee for an exhibition, 
and now, with a zeal for his subject which 
survives every disillusionment, were to mount 
a chair in the picture gallery and preach to 
all comers ! For it is not to be denied that 
there is more or less sermonizing in this 
book. The homiletic habit lurks deep in 
the New Euglander aa in the Scotchman, and 
many a Yankee who can claim few other 
points of resemblance to Robert Louis Ste- 
Tenson is like him at least in this, that he 
•would rise from the dead to preach." 

It should he stated distinctly that the pre- 
sent volume makes no attempt to trace the 
history of the Bnglish novel. That task has 
been adequately performed by several excel- 
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odbooks, which are easily' acoes>.iljIe. 
Most of raj iUustrationa of the variouB aspeeta 
of the art in question are drawn, however, 
£rom English and American stories. While 
I have not overlooked, I trust, the work of 
the more significant contemporary writers, I 
have made no attempt to decorate these 
pages with references to the "novel of the 
year." On the contrarj, wherever an allu- 
uon to the writings of masters like Scott and 
Thackeray and Hawthorne would serve the 
purpose, I have given myself the pleasore of 
such illustration, knowing that their books 
will continue to be read long after the novels 
of the year have faded out of memory. 

It is to be hoped that ttiis discussion o{ 

the pleasant art of story-writing will not 

weigh too heavily upon the reader's con- 

n science. If he likes, he may avoid the Ap- 

^H pendix. fiut the " painful " reader, who 13 

^H af t«r all the pride of tlie classroom and the lit- 

W erary club, and who deserves one of the best 

seats by the family library -table, will, I hope, 

"nd iu the Appendix much that will prove 
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interesting and useful. The review questions 
upon Scott's '^ Ivanhoe '' are reprinted there 
with the courteous permission of Messrs. Long- 
mans. Green & Companji the publishers of 
my annotated edition of that novel. 

BUSS F£RBT. 

CAMBBnWEy 18201 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STUDY OF FIOTIOK 

^* IWen an few wmje in wfakh people ean be better employed 
tbftm ip reeding • good novel. (I do not ny tbat they iboold 
do nothing elaei) ** BxirjAMiir Jo wbtt, Life and Lettert. 

Li beginning any study, it is 

«« . « ■ • Hfttnie Ok the 

well to take a preliminary survey proUioiBiii- 
of the field, and to note the gen- 
eral character of the questions that are likely 
to arise as one advances. When the chosen 
field of study is one of the arts, it is obvious 
that die student's curiosity may be aroused 
by various aspects of the art under consider- 
ation. He may find himself interested pri- 
marily in the artist, or chiefly attracted by the 
work of art itself, or concerned with the at 
titude of the public which takes pleasure in 
iliat particular form of art. In the study of 
pfose fiction, for instance, one person may 
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discover that bis chief curiosity is ahout cer* 
tain novelists who have been eminent practi- 
tioners in their profession. Another person 
may care little for the personal traits of writ- 
ers of fiction, but be greatly interested in 
novels ; and a third may find much to reward 
bis endeavor in noting tbe various character- 
istics of tbe fiction-reading public. The gen- 
eral nature of the problems arising in the 
study of fiction is thus indicated, sufBcieotly 
for our present purpose, in saying that they 
deal with Uterary artists, with specific works 
of art, and with the public, great or small, 
to which the art of fiction makes a particular 
appeaL 

It confers a certain dignity upon 
■nMuin the study of fiction to remember 
how universal is tbe human appe- 
tite for fiction of some sort. In one of tbe 
most deUghtful of Thackeray's " Roundabout 
Papers," " On a Lazy Idle Boy " who leaned 
on tbe parapet of tbe old bridge at Chur, 
quite lost in a novel, Thackeray comments 
upon *' the appetite for novels extending to 
tbe end of the world ; far away in the frozen 
deep, tbe sailors reading them to one another 
during the endless night; far away undn 
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the Syiian stars, the solemn sheikhs and eld- 
ers hearkening to the poet as he recites his 
tales ; far away in the Indian camps, where 

the soldiers Usten to 'b tales or 's, 

after the hot day's march ; far away in little 
Chnr yonder, where the lazy boy pores over 
the fond volume, and drinks it in with all his 
eyes; — the demand being what we know it 
ifl, the merchant must supply it, as he will 
supply saddles and pale ale for Bombay or 
Calcutta." The universahty of the liking 
for fiction is equaled only by the variety of 
tastes that are gratified by fiction reading. 
Some of the most intellectual men have con- 
fesecd their preference for the most imlntel- 
lectoal stones, and very ignorant and stupid 
people are constantly — and in a most praise- 
worthy fashion ! — endeavoring to assimilate 
the lofty thought and profound emotion with 
which the great masterpieces of fiction are 
charged. Tastes are altered as we pass from 
youth to middle age and old age ; they 
change with every vital experience ; they 
grow delicate or coarse in accordance with 
the meat upon which they are fed. But the 
desire for " the story '* outlasts childhood and 
■avageiy. It is a part of the spiritual hun* 
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ger ol the most highly developed iiidividuala 
and races ; and it is impossible to foresee the 
time when fiction shall cease to be an impor- 
tant part of the world's hterarj prodaction. 
" The demand being what we know it is, the 
merchant must supply it." 
TutotT m ^***' ^^^y '^ ^^ desire for fiction 

floMra*'" ^^ appetite common to humankind, 
niiiBc. but it is also to be noted that the 
particular motives which lead persons to read 
books of fiction are strangely varied. Many 
people like to read novels having to do with 
subjects in which they already have some 
special interest. As boys with a turn for 
history will easily learn to read Scott, or 
a scientifically minded youngster will take 
naturally to Jules Verne, so an adult's fond- 
ness for adventure, travel, the study of 
manners, for sociology, theology, or ethica 
will often prescribe the sort of novels he will 
read. There are other people who select 
stones that wilt carry them as far as possible 
from their ordinary pursuits and habits of 
thought. Fiction of this character, chosen 
for its power to afford distraction or even 
dissipation to an overwrought mind, unques* 
tiouably serves a uaeful purpose, though it 
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need acarcel; be said tiiat an exclusive reli- 
upon trivial and seusatioiial stories as 
famiahing mental relaxation ia an indication 
of poverty of intellectual resources. From 
the point of view of the boy who sells novels 
00 the train, "a good book" is the book 
thai most easily absorbs the attention of the 
traveler, and there is much to be said for 
the train-boy's standard of criticism. Again, 
many of our choices, in the selection of fic- 
don, turn upon the more or less unconscious 
desire to enlai^ the range of our experience, 
like Pomona in " Rudder Grange," we can 
first wash the dishes and then follow the 
adventures of the English aristocracy ; we 
can journey to the California of 1849 with 
Bret Harte, to a hill camp in India with 
Mr. KipUng, to Paris or the French provinces 
with Balzac. We can thus live vicariously 
the sort of life we might have lived if we 
bad been differently circumstanced. We 
seek in novels a compensation for the dullness 
and monotony of actual life, or contrariwise, 
finding actuality too strenuous and stimulat- 
ing, we take refnge in the quiet sanctuary 
opened to us by art. I recall a mining ex- 
pert who had just come East, after a borsei 
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back journey of several thousand mOes 
through the most inaccessible and dangerous 
mining camps of the Rocky Mountains. He 
wanted something to read, and his friend, a 
professor of chemistry, whose life was passed 
in his laboratory and lodgings, recommended 
to him a thrUling tale by Ouida, in which 
he himself had been reveling. But tha 
mining expert declared the book too exciting, 
and settled down for a whole day's tranquil 
happiness with Mrs. Gaskell's *' Cranford " I 
Smallest of all the classes of fiction readers, 
and yet the most thoroughly appreciative of 
excellence, is that group who approach a 
novel without any preoccupation, who ask 
only that it shall be a beautiful and noble 
vork of art. Guy de Maupassant has ex- 
pressed this thought in a frequently quoted 
passage from the preface to " Pierre et Jean." 
Yet it can scarcely be read too often. " The 
public is composed of numerous groups who 
say to us [noveliate] : * Console me, amuse 
me, — make me sad, — make me sentimental, 
— make me dream, — make me laogh, — 
make me tremble, — make me weep, — make 
me think.' But there are some chosen spir- 
its who demand of the artUt : ' Make for 
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a something fine, in the form which soita * 
\ yon best, following jour own temperameDt.' '* 
Bemembering this infinite vari- 
ety of motive in choosing works of tot« 
fiction, it becomes easier to avoid 
dogmatism. It is quite imposaible to drav 
up a list of " the best novels " for any par- 
tacolar person. The variations in human 
nature and aesthetic discipline are too great. 
And yet criticism has a functioa here which 
should not be overlooked. It should be able 
to pronounce upon the objective quaUtiea of 
any book : to say what it contains, and to 
pass judgment upon the excellence of the 
form in which those contents are clothed. 
When we repeat the old maxim, " De gustibus 
aon disputandum est," we should not stretch 
tiie maxim beyond the very obvious truth 
which it expresses. Tastes are purely sub> 
jective matters, and arguments about them, 
though interesting enough, are futile except 
OS evidences of personal temperament and 
training. But the objects of taste, neverthe- 
less, have certain positive quaUties which may 
I profitably be analyzed and discussed. One 
reader may prefer TroUope's " Framley Pa^ 
' Muage " to Hawthorne's " Scarlet Letter,** 
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and another reader's preference be precisely 
the reverse. It may be useless to discuss 
these preferences, but surely criticism can 
pronounce upon the characteristics of the two 
books. It can show their radical differ- 
ence in structure and style. It can point out 
the excellences and limitations of each of 
the two stories. Discussions of this sort are 
often illuminating and valuable ; they are 
not to be dismissed as the expression of mere 
personal whim. A man may prefer chocolate 
to coffee as his breakfast beverage ; be knows 
which he Ukes best, and it may not be worth 
while vO dispute with him about his taste. 
But his physician, knowing the chemical pro- 
perties of the two beverages and their rela- 
tive effect upon the patient's digestive sys- 
tem, can probably tell him which drink is 
the more nourisliing or stimulating for him. 
The physician's explanation of the positive 
qualities of chocolate and coffee may be com- 
pared to the judgment of a competent critio 
upon the constituent elements of a book. 
After the physician has delivered his opinion, 
it is still possible for his patient to say, " But 
I like coffee best and shall continue to drink 
hi" and after the critics have declared ft 
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^V book to be commonplace or degrading it may 
be read even more than before. If the phy* 
ncian and the critic are blessed with a phi- 
losophical disposition they will now shrag 
their shoulders and murmur, " De guatibus 
non disputandum eat." They have done 
their part, and further discussion is useless. 

We touch here upon another of neitadr 
the fundaraeotal differences be- h^^Im 
tween fiction readers. There are ^ ^.^ '^ 
lovers of all the arts who wish to "■ 
keep their enjoyment of a beautiful object 
quite separate from an analysis of the ele- 
ments that enter into that enjoyment, who 
prefer to be ignorant of the technical means 
hy which the pleasurable end is secured. 
There are connoisseurs of music and painting 
who profess to be guided by their personaj 
impreHsions of the sonata or the landscape 
piece, without reference to any knowledge of 
the mathematics of music or of the laws of 
perspective. A good deal may be said for 
this happy impressionistic fashion of gather- 
ing pleasure, and it has no stouter adherenta 
tlian among novel readers. A very large 
proportion of the readers of a story take no 
interest whatever in the technical side of the 
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Dovellst's craft ; they are interested simplj 
in the results. They may possibly listen 
while Stevenson or Mr. Henry James dis- 
courses upon the difficulties and triumphs o£ 
the novelist's art, but they are chiefly con- 
cerned with the practical quest for another 
good story. The Anglo-Saxon, particularly, 
is not inclined to treat {esthetic questions 
with much concern. He doubts whether the 
serious amateur study of an art increases 
one's enjoyment of that art. It is precisely 
here that this book may part company with 
some readers who have cared to follow its 
opening pages. 

For our discussion will proceed upon the 
tacit assumption that the study of fiction 
does increase one's enjoyment of it ; that 
as the traveler who has studied architec- 
ture most carefully wilt get the most plea- 
sure out of a cathedral, so the thorough 
student of hterary art will receive most en- 
joyment from the masterpieces which that 
art has produced. Upon the practical ap- 
plication of this theory of the relation of 
technical knowledge to enjoyment, some com- 
mon sense must of course be exercised. The 
oovel which survives the test of searching 
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ualjflis, of clasaroom dissection, — if jou 
like, — and gives any pleasure at the last, 
must be a good novel to begin witb. If tbe 
doU ia atufFed with sawdust, it is better not 
to poke into its insides. But if the novel be 
the work of a master — if it be *' Henry Es- 
mond " or " Adam Bede " or " Ivanboe " — • 
there need be no fear of lessening the stu- 
dent's pleasure. He will soon leam to dia- 
cover the conventional tricks, the common- 
ptace devices of the hack-writer ; the books 
of the great writers will seem no whit less 
wonderful than before. Knowledge and 
feeling must indeed be kept in their due re- 
lations. To know is good. To feel is bet- 
ter, when it is a question of appropriating 
tbe form and meaning of a work of art. 
Analysis must be subordinated to synthesis ; 
the details must be forgotten in tbe cumuW 

L live impression given by the work as a whole. 

I Yet the synthetic, comprehensive, sympar 
thetic view of a masterpiece of fiction is not 
BO likely to reveal itself to the casual reader 
as it is to the careful student of the means 
by which the supreme ends of literature are 
attuned. 
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What method of fictioD study ia 
ttaMM it wisest to follow? In school and 
college, much will depend upon the 
size and proficieucy of the classes, the ex- 
tent to which the lecture system is adopted, 
the library facilities, the temperament and 
the training of the individual teacher. The 
independent student, or the member of a 
reading circle or club, must be governed 
more or less by special circumstances. And 
yet there are certain general modes of study 
between which a choice should be made at 
&e outset. 

For iDstaDce, the English novel 
may be treated historically. Its 
origins and the main tendencies of its de- 
velopment are not difficult to trace. One 
may plan a course of fiction reading which 
shall follow the sequence of history. He 
will find excellent handbooks to guide him. 
The advantages of following the historical 
method in studying any phase of a national 
literature are too obvious to be denied, and 
yet, as far as fiction is concerned, this 
method is not without its drawbacks. Very 
few libraries contain much material of an 
earlier date than the middle of the eighth 
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eenUl centuiy, or represent more than a 
handful of novelists from that time to the 
getiemtioii of Scott. The minor fiction of 
any epoch is often more truly representative 
than the work of its greater names. But 
even were the material at hand, the tempta- 
tion in dealing with half forgotten or wholly 
foigotten authors is to content one's self with 
secondhand opinions about them, and it is 
precisely this indolent fashion of passing 
along a received opinion which has done 
much to bring the study of English litera- 
ture into disrepute. The reader must get 
the book into his hand if he is to receive 
mnch benefit from the opinion of the critic 
or historian. Of course every student of 
Sngltab fiction ought to know something of 
the lines of its progress in the past — say 
as much as the little books of Professor 
Raleigh' or Professor Cross' will help him 
to acquire — but it is doubtful whether any- 
thing more than the mastery of such a geo* 
eral sketch can successfully be attempted 



^TirEngtuhlfaett. By Wiiiler Raleigh. New York 1 
CtutrlcB Sanljucr'a Sons, 1804. 

• Tkt Dtvaiij-ment of the Englith Novtl. By Wilbn* U 
Cnw. New York : The Hacmilkn Compui;, lS99i 
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under ordinary cooditionB. In the case of 
advanced students who have proper hbrary 
facilities, the investigation of the historical 
development of fiction is too interesting to 
be likely to be neglected, 
oritiota Again, the criticism of contem- 

Jjjjj*"" porary fiction has heen found to 
"•"""■ be attractive and stimulating, both 

in the academic class-room and the literary 
dub. Such a course of study traverses the 
immense field of latter-day fiction, and se- 
lects for analysis and judgment striking ex- 
amples of this and that literary tendency. 
From the standpoint of pedagogy, much 
may be said for this method. It requires 
little or no special preparation on the part 
of the student ; he may be assumed to have 
a certain interest in the book of the hour. 
It puts the t«acher on a level with the class, 
forcing him to see more truly and to ex- 
press himself more clearly than they, upon 
books that have not yet won a permanent 
place in literature, and consequently have not 
become tlie object of conventional and hack- 
neyed criticism. Nevertheless the method 
has its dangers. It may tempt the teacher 
to popularize in the bad sense, to try to saj 
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dever tluDgs about the novel which happens 
to be the latest fashion, to recognize, in 
making a choice among current fiction, the 
market valuation and thus to impress the 
market-value standard upon the very per- 
sons who ino8t need to be taught the falli- 
bility of that standard. It certainly tempts 
the student to criticise — that is, to perform 
the most dehcate of mental operations — be- 
fore he is in possession of any canons of 
criticism. It is always easy to mistake Uter- 
»ry gossip for literary culture, and a course 
of reading which gives prominence to con- 
temporary books and living authors is likely 
to result in a loss of true ht«rary perspec- 
tive. Good style did not begin witli Steven- 
son, and good plots are much older than Dr. 
Conan Doyle. 

While every method has no doubt n» ttioj 
its own advantages and disadvan- ^S^uw 
tages, the method least open to ■"■ 
objection is that which, assuming that prose 
fiction is an art, devotes itself to the exposi- 
tion of the principles of that art. It takes 
for granted that there is a " body of doc- 
trine " concerning fiction, as tliere is con- 
ceming painting or architecture or music^ 
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and that the artistic principles iDvolved are 
no more incapable of formulation than are 
the laws of the art of poetry, as expressed in 
treatises apon Poetics from Aristotle's day to 
our own. They are indeed largely the same 
principles, as might be expected in the case 
of two sister arts. A student cannot begin 
die study of prose fiction more profitably 
than by endeavoring to grasp the relations 
between this art and the art of narrative po- 
etry. Quite aside from the task of tracing 
historically the process by which the prose 
romance grew out of the epic, there are rich 
fields for investigation in connection with 
such topics as the material common to the 
two arts, the qualities shared by the novelist 
and poet, and the similarity of much of their 
craftsmanship in the sphere of formal eipres* 
sion. This suggests a study of their differ- 
ences in the selection of material, their vary- 
ing attitude toward their material, and the 
diverging requirements of effective expres* 
non in the two media of prose and verse. 
Then the affiliations of fiction with the drama 
mast be made clear, through a study of 
Buch questions as the general similarity in 
BonstmctioD of the novel and the play, and 
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R vantages and disadvant.'^es of snb> 
g the novelist's indirect methods of 
narratioQ and description for the direct re- 
presentation of action by means of the stage, 
fiere the student may Trork out, in a com- 
paratively new territory, the familiar princi- 
ple of Lessiog, and assure himself that the 
real field of the novelist is forever separated 
from that of the dramatist by the nature of 
the artistic media which the two men em' 
ploy. The student may well be asked, also, 
to estimate the bearing upon fiction of the 
modern scientific movement, remembering 
Lanier's remark about the novel being the 
meeting ground of poetry and science, and 
endeavoring to ascertain whether upon the 
whole fiction has gained or lost by its contact 
with the Bcientifio spirit. After such a clear* 
iog of the ground as has been su^ested, it 
is natural to pass to a detailed study of the 
content of fiction, a study, that is, of charae* 
ter, plot, and setting, in themselves and as 
interrelated. Selecting for classroom mate- 
rial some novels that have stood the test of 
time, methods uf character delineiitioii must 
be observed; stationary and developing char* 
acters compared; the relation of main and 
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flubordinate characters noted. The nature 
of tragic and comic collisions must be ana- 
lyzed ; the infinitely varied vays of tangling 
and untangling the skein of plot reduced to 
some classification that can be grasped bj 
the student. The circumstances or events 
enveloping the action of the story — whether 
it be set in some focal point of history or 
merely keyed to a quiet landscape — must 
be accurately perceived. Setting and plot 
and character, whether analyzed separately 
or grasped in their artistic relations to one 
another, must further be discussed in con- 
nection with the personality of the fiction- 
vriter. Yet pupils should be taught to look 
for the mark of personality, not in gossip 
about a novelist's hour of rising and favorite 
breakfast and favorite books, but rather in 
connection with the creative processes upon 
which the stamp of personality is really set 
The outward facts of an author's life, the 
traits of his character, the history of his 
opinions are significant to us only in bo 
far as they have moulded his imagination. 
Finally, we must study the way in which 
differences in the nature of material and dif- 
I in personality have resulted in the 
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development of the varying forms of fiction. 
These forma are capable of inBoite modificap 
tioo. Each writer's thoughts, dreams, cod* 
victions, must be put into words. His mas* 
tery o£ expression is the final element that 
determines his rank as an artist, and there 
is thus suggested to the student an endlessly 
curious investigation of matters o£ technique 
and style. 

After some ancb equipment as is here 
briefly indicated, the student may profitably 
pass to the criticism of contemporary au- 
thors, if he pleases, or to some phase of the 
history of the novel. No one need depre- 
ciate either of those methods of study, but 
nevertheless the most important thing to be 
learned about fictiou at the outset is the 
knowledge of what fiction Dormally is ; a 
sense of what it can do and what it cannot 
do ; a recognition of the fact that in the 
most insignificant short story may be seen 
the play of laws as old as art itself ; that 
Aristotle and Lessing, in short, wrote with 
one eye on Mr. Kipling and Mr. Hardy. 

As in the case of every other 



lion finds himself occupied with 
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questions conceming content and form, aDi) 
their relations to eacli other. Back of every 
art product there is a conception, vaguely or 
definitely present in the artist's mind. Upon 
the character of this conception or content 
depends the significance of the work of art; 
its formal beauty depends upon the artist's 
skill to express his thought or feeling in the 
terms of the particular medium which he has 
chosen. Content and form are therefore 
most intimately related in the artist's per- 
sonality. He can express nothing through 
the concrete medium of his particular art — 
■whether it be a pigment or clay or a har- 
mony of musical sounds or a succession of 
words — unless it has first passed through 
the lens of his own nature. It is always 
difBcult, and in a certain sense unnatural^ to 
make a sharp separation between the ele- 
ments of content and of form. The artiat 
himself rarely attempts it. He "thinks in 
color " or feels in terms of musical sound. 
The finer the work of art, the more indis* 
Rolubly are the elements fused through the 
personality of the artist. And yet it is often 
of the greatest value to the student to at- 
tempt thia separate analysis, — to distingaish 
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^F what has gone into the work of art from the 
external form in which it is clothed, — and 
in prose fiction form and content are mora 
easilj separable than in poetry or music on 
even painting. 

No one will deny the importance ntnbtMi- 
of the subject-matter with which J^"* 
prose fiction deals. Its field is hn- "^"^ 
man life itself ; the experience of the race^ 
under countless conditions of existence. Fie* 
tion-writers have put into their stories a mass 
of observations, thoughts, and feelings con- 
cerning humankind. The significance o£ 
these records depends largely upon the sin- 
cerity, the truthfulnesB, of the writers. Some 
of them have been chiefly occupied with 
rendering the external truth of fact. Others, 
like the great romancers, have cared only for 
the higher truth which is revealed to and 
conveyed by the imagination. But however 
varied the scope of the fiction-writer's activ 
ity, they all have something to say about life. 
A chapter of first-rate fiction arrests the at- 
tention at every turn. It provokes interest, 
awakens curiosity, challenges comparison with 
one's own eipeiience, and even while it ii 
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energizing the imagination, concentrates !t 
Poetry touches us at a higher level, it is true, 
provided it touches us at all. Foetiy is a 
finer art than fiction, but for that very rea- 
son there are many readers who cannot come 
under the domination of poetry. They have 
DO natural ear for its music, and at twenty 
or twenty-two they find themselves or think 
themselves too old to learn the notes. The 
appeal of prose fiction is more universal : it 
captivates tbe man who cares mainly for 
facts, as well as the girl whose heart is set 
on fancies. Its scope is so vast, it is so varied 
in its different provinces, its potency to at- 
tract and to impress is so indubitable, that 
the reader who makes no response to it, 
whose powers may not be developed by means 
of it, must be insufferably dull. Further- 
more, prose fiction is, even more than music, 
the great modern art. By means of it we 
are brought into contact with modem ideas, 
with the tumultuous, insistent life of the 
present. And this, for good or evil, is our 
life ; the life which we must somehow live, 
and about which we are conscious of an uil* 
appeasable curiosity. 
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Tet the educational value of fic- 



tent, in the significance of the 
ideaa which it conveys to the mind, but also 
to a considerable extent in the form in which 
those ideas are clothed. In the best fiction 
that form is singularly perfect. The study 
of expression as such, the cultivation of the 
feeling for style, is inseparably associated 
with a well selected course in fiction. The 
special treatises in narration and description, 
for instance, which many teachers of rheto- 
ric are now using, draw their readiest and 
aptest illustrations from the novelists. The 
range of expression, the force and beauty 
with which ideas are uttered by the masters 
of English fiction, is unquestionable. It Ja 
hard to see how any one can come away 
from a close study of Thackeray or Haw- 
thorne without a new appreciation of form, 
a standard of workmanship ; without learn- 
ing once for all that imagination and pas* 
sioD may coexist with a sense of proportion, 
with purity of feeling, with artistic reserve. 
These last are what we agree to call the 
classic qualities. We send boys to Greek 
ftnd lAtiu literature in the hope that ihej 
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will catch something of their secret, but ij 
boys cannot or will not read Greek and 
latin, they need not necessarily be unfa* 
mihar with works composed in the classic 
spirit. In a time like ours, when everybody 
writes "weK enough," and few try to writ© 
perfectly, it is no small thing that studenta 
may be taught through fiction to perceive 
the presence of style, the stamp of distinc- 
tion. That sound Latinist and accomplished 
musician, Henry Nettleship, once wrote to a 
friend a passage about Wagner which is not 
without its bearing upon literature. " Wag- 
ner tries to make music do what it cannot 
do without degrading itself — namely, paint 
out in very loud colors certain definite feel- 
ings as they arise before the composer. The 
older musicians seem to me to aim rather at 
suggesting feeling than at actually exhibit- 
ing it, as it were, in the flesh. I think much 
of Wagner would vitiate my taste, but per- 
haps my head is too full of the older music 
to take in strains to which my nerves are not 
attuned." Professor Nettleship may have 
been right or wrong about Wagner, but is 
there a better service which the teacher of 
6otioD can render a pupil, or the solitaij 
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^^P student of literature perform for himself, 
* tlmn tu nuike liix head so full of the noble 

ca<Iences of Scott and Thackeray, Eliot and 
Hawthorne, that there shall be no room 
there for what has been succinctly described 
as " the neurotic, the erotic, and the Tommy- 
rotio," and all the other contemporary varie* 
ties of meretricious and ignoble art ? 

No one need seek in any novel nsBcrd 
an abstract and theoretical perfec- ^^'.^^^ 
tion. A Dovel universally signifi- '^'''"^ 
cant in content and impeccable in form has 
never been produced. Some of the most 
stimulating and widely induential novels 
have been slovenly written ; and some of 
the most charmingly composed stories have 
been barren of ethical and human signifi- 
cance. But it is the province of lesthetio 
criticism, none the less, to determine the ex- 
tent to which these two elements enter into 
the novel under discussion, to make clear, if 
possible, the relation of the form or content 
of any work of Bction to the mind of the 
artist who produced it. If " there is nothing 
ill the work of art except what some man 
baa put there," it is interesting to the critic 
understand not only what intention I 
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man has put into his work hut the fonn in 
vhich that conception has heen expressed. 
To such criticism the novel presents a field 
Qo less attractive than that of the other fine 
arts. The festbetic critic regards prose criti- 
cism as one species of hterary art. He is 
primarily interested in novels, not for the 
useful information they may contain or the 
ethical guidance they may furnish, but for 
the {esthetic pleasure they impart. His study 
of fiction may lead him into history and bio- 
graphy, into grammar and rhetoric, perhaps 
into ethics and sociology, hut what he is 
chiefly endeavoring to do is to ascertain 
the laws that govern the artistic expression 
of the phenomena of human life by means of 
prose narration or description, as compared 
with its expression through the media em- 
ployed by the other arts. Assuming, as we 
have already said, that prose fiction is an art, 
he proceeds to study ita principles. He tries 
to formulate the group of facts and laws 
which constitute the "body of doctrine" 
concerning fiction. 

The value of such a study lice 

Mthu chiefy in the pleasure it yields, the 

discipline it affords, to the student 
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lumaelf. The vast ficdon-reading public is 
skeptical about the very existence of standards 
of judgment. " It Is not that there is so 
little taste nowadays," said some one the other 
day, " there is bo much taste, — most of it 
bad." But it is the scholar's business to 
take the world as he finds it and to make it 
a trifle better if he can. The public, lawless 
and inconstant, craving escitement at any 
price, journalized daily, neither knowing nor 
caring what the real aim and scope of the 
novel ought to be, has the casting vote, after 
all, upon great books and Uttle books alike. 
From its ultimate verdict there is no appeal. 
But the ultimate verdict is made up very 
slowly and oft«n contradicts the judgment of 
the hour. Meanwhile the scholar can quietly, 
persistently, assert the claims of excellence. 
From schoob and colleges, from reading 
circles and clubs, from isolated and unre 
garded rooms whose walls are lined with 
books, come, to serve as leaven, people who 
know good work from bad and who know 
by they know it. 



CHAPTER n 

PBOSE FICTION AND POETE* 

"A naralist ii on the bDrder-line between poetr; and pNi^ 
■nd nOTolfl •hooLl be ■« it werfl prose BaCaratod irith poetrj." 
Lesue Stefheh, Danitl Dtfot. 
" The gre»t modem noToliat i* »t once «ci6ntiSo and poeliD ! 
•nd here, it leenu to me. ID the novel, ve hsTs the meeting, tb« 
imwDoiliatioo, the kin, of acience and poeljy." 

Sn>KiT L*Niiut, The ERglith IfaveL 

The quotatioD which has just been made 
from Sidney Lanier will serve to indicate the 
theme, not only of this chapter, but of the 
two following ones. In tracing the various 
relations of prose fiction, we must take ac- 
count of its affinities with poetry, and with 
that specialized form of poetry, the drama. 
But we have also to reckon with science and 
with the influence of the modern scientiBo 
movement upon literary art. Let ua begin 
by noting the affiliations of prose fiction with 
poetry. 

■iiiTiTMii Of the three great divisions into 
*• **"■ irfiich poetry naturally falls, namely, 
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dramatic, lyric, and nairatiTe, the first has bo 
mach in common with prose fiction that their 
lines of relationship will need to be discussed 
in a separate chapter. The province of Ijrio 
poetry, on the other hand, is so distinctive 
that its points of contact with prose fiction 
can be easily defined. The lyric is, beyond 
any other form of poetical expression, the 
vehicle of personal emotion. The " lyric 
cry " is the spontaneous overflow of the indi- 
vidual passion of the poet. Its joy or paia 
18 egoistic. It voices the poet's own heart, — 
no matter bow many other human hearts find 
themselves beating in sympathy with his ut- 
terance. Now it is ob^'ious that many novels 
contain lyrical passages, — that is, episodes 
of heightened personal feeling, transports of 
happiness, anguish, or exaltation, which owe 
their inspiration to the same causes as those 
which produce, in the case of a poet, lyric 
poetry. There are certain novels, further- 
more, which represent to a peculiar degree 
the individual admirations and hatreds, the 
ardent convictions and aspirations of their 
authors. Passages in the Bronte novels, 
and whole books by George Sand, may thus 
hiriy be called lyrical. But it is evident 
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enough that this highly emotionalized att* 
tude, this intimate expression of purely per 
Bonal feehng, is very far from heing the 
normal mood of the average fiction writer. 

It is in the task of the narrative 

RfUIUulO „ • tt 1 i> I I 

aunUT* or " epic poet that we nod a much 
closer parallel to the work of the 
artist in prose fiction. Both men have a 
Btory to tell, and hy comparing their methods 
of workmanship one may learn a good deal 
ahont the limitations and relative advantages 
of prose aud poetry as media for narration. 
For the narrative poet, like the novelist, finds 
much of his material ready to his hand, and 
much more, no doubt, to be "invented," — 
that is, selected and recombiued from the 
mass of unrelated memories and impressions 
recorded in his mind. There is no better 
way of tracing the inevitable remoulding of 
narrative material by the poetic imagination 
than to take one of the old stories of the 
race and to see how poet and prose romancer 
have in turn dealt with it. The prose ro* 
mance is un(]uestionably a historic develop- 
ment from narrative poetry. Just as the 
" Ihad " was formed out of hero sagas and bal- 
lads of unknown origin and antiqui^, so the 
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^P Bomeric poems, in turn, were broken up in 
; early medueval times into prose fictiona like 
those of " Dares the Phrygian " and " Dictya 
the Cretan." The same process takes place 
with the post-elassical romances of Alexander, 
the medi«val Arthurian romances, the stories 
of Charlemagne or the Cid. Verse passes 
over into prose ; prose in turn gets versified 
once more. The material, for the most part, 
is immeasurably old ; " 't is his at last who 
■ays it best." A study of these changing 
forms — of myth and legend as interpreted 
by different races and epochs and artists — 
throws much Ught upon the laws both of 
prose fiction and of poetry. It affects more 
or less directly our appreciation of contem- 
porary literary art, for the universal sway of 
the medieval prose romance — which itself 
■prang from a poetic imagination, and often 
out of actual embodiment in verse — pre- 
pared the way for the modern novel as we 
»know it. 
Yet those who possess neither jj,,„„^„ 
the interest nor the facilities for J^""^ 
the comparative study of medifeval ^Mvy. 
literature can observe for themselves many of 
the oorrespandences and differences between 
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prose fiction and poetry. Let us turn, for 
example, to the material common to both 
poet and novelist, the sources from which 
they take the subject-matter of their art. 
Novelist and poet alike are primarily inter' 
ested in human life. They describe it as it 
seems to have manifested itself in the irre- 
vocable past, as it exists to-day, and as it 
may be found in the imaginary, unknown 
world of the future. They are interested in 
all that surrounds human life and affects its 
myriad operations. The external world, as 
it is portrayed by the novelists and poets, is 
chiefiy a setting and framework for the more 
complete exhibition of human characteristics. 
The incidents which they narrate have for 
their aim the portrayal of character in this 
or that emergency and coil of actual cir* 
cumHtance, or else they are as it were the 
mechanism — the gymnastic apparatus — by 
which life might test and measure itself if it 
pleased. Both novelist and poet, in a word, 
care first of all for persons. The differences 
of temperament and literary craftsmanship 
which separated Tennyson and Thackeray, 
for example, are relatively slight when com* 
pared with the common element of profoand 
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cnriosity with which these two writers ' ob* 
aerred men and women and reflected upon 
the conditions of himian society. Indeed, 
the general distinction between men of let- 
ters, like Thackeray and Tennyson and 
Carlyle, and men of science, like Tyndall, 
Boxley, and Darwin, may be ronghly indi- 
cated by saying that the former class are 
m^nly occupied with persons, and the latter 
class with facts and laws. 

The novelist and the poet, fur- na^H„ 
thennore, are alike in their habitual J^M^^Li 
mental operations. Both of them *""■ 
most, to compass any high artistic achieve- 
ment, be thinkers. They must be able to 
generalize from specific examples. But they 
are not so likely as the historian, and surely 
they are far less likely than the scientist, to 
pass from particidars to a formulation of some 
abstract general truth. They are more apt 
to reason by analogy merely, to conclude 
that because the real Lord Hertford did this 
or that, the imaginary Marquis of Steyne, 
some of whose traits were copied from Lord 
Hertford's, would do it likewise. For artistic 
ends, this sort of reasouing is no doubt 
laflicieDt. The scientist and philosopher 
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may argue that because Lord Hertford waa 
wicked all men are wicked. Thackeray will 
be content to assert or imply the concrete 
fact of the wickedness of the Marquis of 
Steyne, reasoning by the light of example 
cast by the real British lord who served as 
the " original " of the imaginary one. 

But althouErh th* novelist and 

DMlloiwltk ,•, 1 ■■ 1 • 

■BtoMwra poet are likely to step out of their 

fumtttlM. ' . ,*' 1 I. I 1 ■ 

province and enter that or the phi- 
losopher and scientist in attempting to pos- 
tulate general truths, it must not be imagined 
that they are limited to any hard-and-fast 
Bet of specific examples. Though they reason 
concretely rather than abstractly, they deal 
constantly with unknown quantities. They 
are forever asking themselves, and piquing 
the reader's curiosity by propounding to 
him, questions about the potential quahties 
of persons. How will this fictitious person- 
age, more or less well known now to the 
reader, behave in these new circumstances ? 
What will Ulysses do when he faces Penel- 
ope's suitors ? Will Hamlet betray any 
coccitement while his uncle watches the 
movements of the Player King? Will Re- 
becca yield to the Templar, aud will Uartj 
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Esmond marry Beatrice or Beatrice's mother? 
These are the questions — the imtuensely 
fascinating questions ! — which poets and 
noreUsts propose to us. If we are sufficiently 
absothed in the poem or tale, we may have 
our answers ready. The creator of the tale 
or poem is of course bound to have his an- 
swer ready too, and it will turn very largely 
upon bis sense of the action possible to a 
given character under a given set of circum- 
stances. 

But the decision or deed of one ^^ ^^^_ 
personage affects all the others. It n^'""^ 
brings, as a painter would say, a new set of 
** values " into the composition, just as a 
Bbaft of sunlight, thrown into a room, alters 
all the color scheme of the room. Or it may 
be more simple to say that the potential 
quahties of the personages of fiction, wlietber 
io prose or in verse, may be compared to the 
Talue of the various hands of cards in the 
game of whist. If diamonds are to be 
trumps, rather than hearts or spades or clubs, 
the value of every card in the pack is shifted 
accordingly, and a corresponding scheme of 
play must he instantly evolved. And if , in 
a novel or play, *' hearts are trumps," il 
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Hamlet believes the Ghost, or Tito Melema 
resolves to feign ig^oraoce of Baldassarre, 
all the relationships of the persons, all the 
turnings of the plot, are thereby affected. 
The power to evoke the reader's curiosity 
and sympathy for such potential actions and 
ffltuations is an essential element in the skill 
of the imaginative artist. 

The novelist and the poet have 
■Mhnu i^ . 

not only this common fund of in- 
terest in persons, and a similar 
fashion of making artistic use of the infi- 
nitely varied possibilities of human nature, 
but they are also working side by side in 
giving expression to their thoughts and feel- 
ings through language. Both are using 
vhat we rather indescriptively call " artistic " 
language, — that is, words chosen for their 
clearness, force, and beauty as vehicles for 
the communication of conceptions and emo- 
tions. Later nineteenth century fiction was 
particularly noticeable for the extent to which 
it availed itself of resources more commonly 
considered to belong to poetry alone. It 
cultivated " prose poetry," — words vaguely 
suggestive, instinct with emotional signifi- 
cance, and used in rhythmical combioatioiu 
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that give niiich of the sesthetic quality of 
verse. Except in the hands of an artist hke 
Poe, and indeed too often even with him, 
this use of poetic vocabulary and rhythm 
gives to prose fiction an over-ornamented, 
meretricious effect. But when a master of 
laoguage desires to produce at some crisis of 
his story au effect comparable to the vibrant, 
poignant impression which poetry imparts, 
what does he do ? While holding firmly to 
the cadences of prose, he chooses his words, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the work- 
shop of the poet. Such wonderful lyric 
passages as Richard Feverel's first vision of 
Lucy by the river, the description of the 
Alps in " Beauchamp's Career," the Yar- 
mouth stonn in "David Copperfield," are 
examples of the intimate relationship of the 
language of heightened, impassioned prose 
to that of noble poetry. 

The differences between the gen- 
eral functions of the poet and the loMiHUif 
Dovelist are no less suggestive. °* 
Though they may draw from a common 
food of observations upon human life, the 
poet is forced to make a much more narrow 
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Belection than the novelist. Since his taak 
is the communication of emotion by meana 
of verbal images, the poet may use only those 
images which affect us emotionally. Theo- 
retically, a poem should contain nothing un- 
poetical, just as a piece of music should be 
free from discords. To assert this, however, 
ia not to forbid the use in poetry of much 
material that seems at first view non-poetical, 
even if not actually unpoetical. The great 
poets, like the great musicians, are constantly 
surprising us by the beauty, the intensity of 
feeling, which can be suggested by the most 
unpromising material. But it is nevertheless 
more natural that we should be moved by the 
image of " a violet by a mossy stone " than 
by the injage of a "little porringer." It is 
hackneyed criticism to remark that, if the poet 
just quoted had possessed a more unerring 
power of poetic choice from among the ob- 
jects of common life which he celebrated io 
his verse, he would less often have made 
himself ridiculous. 

But the novelist is hound by no 

n* mgraUit ■ i i ■ ■ i 

hMtktiuiii such necessity to avoid the tnvial 

and commonplace. He is not al* 

wajs^ like the poet, occapied with the iinine> 
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diate transmission of feeling. He may de- 
vote a ■whole chapter to mere topography. 
He may chart the scene of his story, as 
Stevenson did before he wrote " Treasure 
Island," or as Blackmore made a map and 
sketches of the Doone country before he 
Wrote his delightful romance. Like Balzac, 
he may write page after page of description 
of the external aspect of the house within 
which the human drama is to he enacted ; or 
like Flaubert, he may spend weeks of re- 
search in order to investigate and describe 
the precise details of a Carthaginian banquet 
table. All this fidelity to fact, this careful 
preparation of the stage scenery, may find its 
justification in the added sense of reality, o£ 
verisimilitude, conveyed by the story. But 
whether or not always justified in actual 
practice, this large freedom of the novelist 
in the selection of material contrasts very 
strongly with that compulsion which the poet 
feels to make each line in itself a thing of 
beauty. The novelist, in other words, is 
always more likely than the poet to make a 
generous use, in the practice of his art, of 
the material furnished by his daily observa- 
tiou of men and things. One may tmagiii* 
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the three men of letters, Lon^ellow, Haw* 
thome, and Mr. Howells, walking down a 
street o{ Boston side by side. Out of the 
multitude of objects which would meet their 
eyes as possible raw material for hterature, 
it is likely that the poet would make the 
most slender and scrupulous selection. The 
romancer would probably exercise a wider 
liberty of choice, and would retain in his 
menMl notebook many facts and impressiona 
which the poet would not find professionally 
useful. But the last of the three, the novelist, 
might conceivably make artistic use of every 
sight and sound and odor of the street, find- 
ing a place for it somewhere or other in his 
series of realistic pictures of contemporary 
American life. 

There is a further difference in 
Mwb the attitude of typical poets and 

novelists toward their material. 
I The temperament of tlie prose writer is pro- 
verbially cooler. He does not wait to invoke 
the muses, nor does he ordinarily write under 
that " fine frenzy " which often accompanies 
the production of verse. The novebst, as 
mch, when compared with the poet, is more 
of a ^uiet QOte-takeri a student of chaiactec 
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and maDDers and background. He is, as 
Henry Fielding loved to announce, "a hia- 
tomn of humtin nature." Tbtit tempera- 
mental and typical difference between the 
two artists, however, makes only the more 
noticeable those great lyric passages found 
here and there in the pages of masters of 
Bction, springing from the depths of emo- 
tion, and voiced with a nobihty and beauty 
that we rightly associate with the poets alone. 
We may well believe that in the composition 
of such passages other novelists besides 
George Ehot have written under the over- 
powering impression which she described to 
Mr. Cross : — 

" Slie told me tbnt in all tliat she considered her 
beet writing there was a ' not herself " which look poa- 
■enion ot Iier, and Uiat she felt her on-n iiersonality to 
hf mere))' the instrument Uirough which tliis npirit, aa 
it w«re, WftB acting." Cross, Life of George Eliot, 

TTie similarity already noticed 
between the tasks of the poet and pniuudii- 
the novelist, in that they both give 
expression through language to quickened 
moods of feeling, must not cause us to over- 
look the different requirements of expression 
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poet, thinking as he does in images, is bouni] 
to use figurative language ; thrilling as he 
must be with emotion, that language natu- 
rally falla into rhythm ; his instinct for 
ordered beauty often leads him to the choice 
of rhyme ; and the nature of his imaginatioa 
compels him to the use of those words and 
cadences whose very sound, through some 
occult and unanalyzable associations and by 
obscure imitative and suggestive potencies, 
stir the deep, if vague, vibrations of the souL 
In these effects the writer of prose fictioa 
may, as we have seen, share to a certain ex- 
tent. In proportion as his emotion rises in 
intensity, his language will tend not only to 
become tropical, but, like the language of the 
impassioned orator, it will tend to fall into 
periods of more or less regularly recurrent 
stress. Yet this rhythmical effect, often to 
be noted in powerful passages of prose fiction, 
18 very different from metrical effect ; and 
whenever — as notoriously in some of the 
pathetic paragraphs of Dickens and the ani- 
mal stories of Mr. Seton-Tbompson — the 
rhythm becomes the regular iambic beat of 
Elnglish blank verse, the writer's intention 
overreaches and defeats itself. With rhyme 
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tiie proae writer bas of course nothing to do. 
UpoD words of vague emotional connotation 
he sometimes does depend, in rendering cer- 
tain actions of nature or moods of men, hut, 
as we have already seen, " prose poetry " is 
at best dubious ground. Most novelists fare 
better when, like Moliere's enhghtened hero, 
they speak prose, and know that they ate 
speaking it 

It is not to be denied that the po- 
ets use of metre, rhyme, and tone vkionoi 
color will always give him tecbni* 
eal reeources beyond those of the prose writer. 
He baa all the instruments that the prose 
writer possesses, and more besides, if one ex- 
cepts the peculiar cadences, the distinctive 
melody and harmony that belong exclusively 
to prose. It needs a very fine ear to perceive 
these as yet unanalyzed aesthetic values of 
"loosened speech," — the qualities that make 
a sentence of prose give pleasure through ita 
Bound alone. It may be that we shall some 
day understand this better. Future rhetori- 
cians and metricists may be able to point ou^ 
the tone values, the intricate and unrepeuted 
harmonies of a page of Daudet, precisely as 
we DOW endeavor to analyze the expressional 
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values of a page of Racine. It is quite pos- 
sible that thej may assert that the prose 
writer was the rarer artist. But at present 
nothing is to be gained, and much has evi- 
dently been lost, by confusing the terri- 
tories of prose and verse, and producing, 
under the name of " prose poetry " and the 
" poetic short story," a mass of nondescript 
gelatinous rhetoric which can be classified as 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 

There is still another way of ap- 
wthM rf proaching the subject of the rela- 
tions of prose fiction to poetry. It 
is perhaps even more interesting than those 
considered hitherto, although, like them, its 
value consists rather in clarifying one's gen- 
eral perception of the variances in literary 
forms than in furnishing exact critical for- 
mulas. The method of approach is this : to 
select writers who have been both novelists 
and poets; to study the different sides of 
their natures that have been expressed 
through the two arts ; and by this means to 
get light upon the character of the arts 
themselves. It is not dlCBcuIt to see that 
George Eliot, for ioBtaacei betrayed through 
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the medium of such verse as " Jubal " and 
"How Lisa loved the King" a jearuing, 
romantic vein of emotioa which could find 
no BUch natural channel of expression in her 
realistic novels. Thackeray's verse seems at 
times to be an even more direct outpouring 
of his own kindly, melancholy self than i» to 
be found tn his fiction, in spite of the obvi- 
ous fact that in his stories be is forever com- 
ing upon the stage himself to explain and 
comment upon his characters. The two 
Walter Scotts, the poet and the novelist, 
were quite different persons. The novelist 
was not merely the poet grown older, grown 
tired of competing with Byron for the pub- 
lic favor ; he was a greater, saner, wiser 
man, in closer touch with the enduring 
realities of human nature. But he had lost 
something, too. The rival arts of verse and 
prose were fitted to be the medium of the 
slowly changing outlook upon hfe which is 
to be observed in passing from the younger 
to the elder Walter Scott, and no one can 
feel this without a new insight into the 
oesential nature of verse and prose as tools 
for the literary artist. 
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There is a very familiar phrase of 
"■anusum Matthew Arnold which appUes to 
the modern novel even more aptly 
than to poetry. " Poetry," said that great 
critic and admirable poet, " is a criticism of 
life." This remark has often indeed been 
understood in too narrow a sense. Arnold 
meant by criticism an interpretation, an ap* 
preciatioQ of human life upon its ideal side, 
such an interpretation as Wordsworth or 
Dante or Goethe gives us. But the power to 
do this through the medium of verse is rare, 
and it has often happened that poets like 
Arnold, like his master Sainte-Beuve, like our 
own Mr. Howells, have gradually ceased to 
compose verse, and have turned their atten- 
tion more and more to prose criticism. It 18 
true that criticism as produced by such men is 
in itself hterature; it may possess quaUties of 
high and permanent worth. But such critics 
as these would probably be the first to admit 
that, compared with poetry of equally high 
relative position in its class, criticism is a 
second best. However stimulating it may 
be to the inteUigence, however fortifying 
and tonic to the will, tiie natural instincts of 
the heart teach that poetry is Bomehov per- 
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forming a higher office than prose criticism. 
It deals on the whole with nobler aspects of 
thmga, and deals with them in a nobler way. 
The same is true of the rivalry between the 
DOTeUst and the poet. Both may be seers, 
bnt the Dovelist is compelled by the very 
terms of his art to say wliat he sees, while 
the poet sings it. And the singer is above 
the sayer. Whether one is comparing the 
differing gifts of a single writer like Victor 
Hugo, who wrought such marvels in both 
the arts — " Victor in Drama, Victor iu Ro- 
mance " — Of comparing the typical poet 
with the typical novelist, or studying the his- 
tory of those prose romances and poems 
which are a part of the intellectual heritage 
of the race, it becomes cle^r that poetry is 
the finer art. Yet the greatest triumphs of 
prose fiction have been won by tliose books 
in which the interpretation of life, the crea- 
tive imagination, and the mastery of lan- 
guage have been akin to those revealed 
by enduring poetry. Hence it is that the 
student of prose fiction should constantly 
observe, not the romancer alone, but also the 
aims and methods of the poet and the 
drauAtiet. 



CHAPTER m 

FICTION AKD THE DRAMA 

" It m»j furl; be elajmad that hamanlt} has, vichin tlie put 
hpadrtrtl yoan, found ft iraj of carrrii^ a theatre in ita pockol ; 
and HO long as hunuuiit; remaina what it ia. it will dalight in 
taking out ita pocket-aCagv and watching the antjca of the 
actnra. who an ao like iCaelf and yet M mnch more iDUreating. 
Perhapa that ia, after all, the beat anavBr tn the qaeatioD, 
' What ia a noTsI ?' It ia, or oii(;ht to be, a poekai-atage." 
F. Haiuok CaiWFOBD, Tlie Naod : JVhai It It. 

Tbitomi ^K have already noted some of 

"tama""' *''^ general relations between prose 
kinBaad. fiction and poetry, and have re- 
marked that one of the chief poetic types, 
the drama, has such intimate affiliations 
with the novel as to deserve treatment in a 
Bpecial chapter. In commenting upon the 
similarities and differences of function that 
characterize these two literary forms, it will 
be more simple to use the term " novel " in 
8 wide sense, aa including the romance and 
short story, and the term " drama " as in- 
dicating plays written both in prose and in 
Veise, but always as compositions intended 
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^T for actaal stage representatioD. Tlie " closet 
drama" — the play that is not intended to 
be played — is an isolated though a very 
interestbg literary species which does not 
fall within the range of the present chapter. 

Using the " novel," then, as 
Bynonymous with narrative prose Doumwrt 
nction, ana the " drama as mean- ahuu>tui m 
ing the acted play, we may begin 
by observing that both novel and drama 
have for their object the exhibition of char^ ■ 
acters in action. How far a given personal- 
ity can be made to reveal itself through 
visible action and audible words upon the 
stage must in each individual instance be 
decided by the dramatist- Mere physical 
"buaioess" upon the boards, exits and en* 
tisnces, crossing from left to right and back 
again, may not afford that kind of dramatic 
"action" which makes manifest the essential 
character of a stage personage. On the 
other hand, Hamlet's irresolution, his failure 
to act, 18 in itself a positive dramatic force ; 
it may be reckoned upon like any other. 
The element of external action is indeed less 
oecesRary to the novel, because the author 
can de&cribe mental attitudes instead of Tistt* 
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alizing them for the eje of the spectator. 
He can sometimes rouse our intense curios- 
ity and eagerness by the mere depiction of 
a psychological state, as Walter Pater baa 
done in the case of Sebastian Storck and 
other personages of his " Imaginary Por- 
traits." The fact that " notliing happens" 
in stories of this kind may be precisely what 
most interests us, because we are made to 
understand what it is that inhibits actioo. 
But the great majority of novels and plays 
represent human life in nothing more faith- 
fully than in their insistence upon deeds. 
It is through action — tangible, visible action 
upon the stage, or, in the novel, action sug- 
gested by the medium of words — that the 
characters of the play and the novel are or- 
dinarily revealed. In proportion as high art 
is attained in either medium of expression 
this action is marked by adequacy of motive, 
by confonnity to the character, by progres- 
sion and unity. 

What is more, there are marked 
similarities in the general construc- 
tion — the architecture, so to say 
— of the two literary forms which we are 
oouBtdering. Suppose we take up the sepa* 
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rate portions of tlie drama, those " parts " 
and '* moments " of its technical structure 
which have interested students of dramatic 
Hteratare from the time of the Greek rhet- 
oricians to our own. Each one of these 
Tarioos fuoctioos, performed by a definite 
portion of the play, has its parallel in the 
architectonics of prose fiction. 

In both play and novel, for in- Th,,^qrt. 
stance, it is the first task of the "^ 
author to explain the characters and circum- 
stances which are essential to an understand- 
ing of the plot. Upon his skill in so presenting 
his personages and their surroundings that 
they may be intelligently understood at the 
OQtset depends a large measure of his suc- 
cess. The first act of a play is thus spoken 
of as the act containing the " exposition." 
Like the overture of a musical composition, 
it indicates the nature of the whole. Now 
the opening chapters of a novel, or the first 
lines of a short story, have a precisely simi- 
lar function to perform. It is true that in 
the novel the exposition may be far more 
deliberate. The playwright has not a mo- 
ment to lose after the curtain has once 
. riaen ; every moment of opening actioo 
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oounts heavil; for or against his chances of 
interesting the audience in the personages 
of the play. But Walter Scott and Thack- 
eray and Dickens ramble along in chapter 
after chapter of pleasant prologues without 
appreciably advancing towards the real story 
■which they have to tell, — so confident were 
these authors, no doubt, of their power to 
secure the attention of their readers, and so 
unerringly, in general, did they utiUze all 
their apparently trivial descriptive and nar- 
rative details in instinctively forecasting the 
final cumulative effect of the tale. 

These details are not only more 
MBUuoa (t deliberately presented in the novel 
than would he possible in the play, 
but they are also more accurately presented. 
There is less for us to guess at. Tbe novel- 
ist, in spite of all the suppressious which his 
art makes necessary, tells us more, and leaves 
us less often to our own inferences, than the 
play-wright. When the story-writer describes 
his heroine, we doubtless see her less dis- 
tinctly than if tlie dramatist had sent her 
down the stage for our inspection, but 
whereas the dramatist is forced to let us in- 
fer what is in her mind by her appearance^ 
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her facial expression, gestures, words, and 
die attitude of other personages respecting 
her, the novelist can tell us precisely and at 
once what she is thinking about and what 
she is likely to do. But whatever may be 
the differences in technique, both noveliet 
and dramatiBt are bent first of all upon in- 
troducing their characters. 

Then comes, commonly in the 
middle or towards the end of the ] 
first act of the play, and not far 
from the beginning of a well constructed 
tale^ what is called the " exciting (or " in- ' 
citing ") force " or " moment." Something 
happeus, and even though this happening 
may be apparently insignificant, it begins to 
affect the entire course of the plot. The 
Ghost appears to Hamlet ; the witches con- 
front Macbeth ; Casaius talks with Brutus ; 
the clash of interest begins ; the lines of 
party or of faction, of individual ambition 
or resolve, are suddenly apparent. In the 
tale this '* moment " - — the Uttle weight that 
turns the scale — is frequently quite undra- 
matic and unimpressive, but it can usually 
be pointed out. In " Pendeiinis " it is 
where the major receives the letter from his 
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sister which tells about Arthur's infatuation 
for Miss Fotherin^ay. In " The House of 
the Seven Gables" it is the opening of the 
shop after all the years of dust and silence. 
In a romance of adventure, like Stevenson's 
"Kidnapped," it is the orphan boy leaving 
home at early dawn to seek his fortune up 
and down the world. 

n* ««niop- ^0 sooner are the currents of 
■"*• action fairly flowing, both in play 

and in novel, than their speed and power per- 
ceptibly increase. Throughout the second, 
and into the third act of a five-act play, we 
witness vfhat Freytag called the " heighten- 
ing ; " that is, not merely quickened move- 
ment, hut more passionate feeling, a closer 
contact of personal forces, a more violent 
collision of wills, a greater complication of 
the various threads of the plot, the entangle- 
ment of a greater number of person^es in 
the intrigue or the achievement upon which 
the play is based. In the novel this develop* 
ment is not necessarily, as upon the stage^ 
accompanied and indicated by a more rapid 
and emphasized external action. It may pro- 
ceed through the slow growth of character 
alone, and only its silently accumulated tv 
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^V snita be in due time manifest. Dorothea 
CAsaubon in " Middlemarcti " and Tess in 
" Te38 of the D'Urbervillea " pass through 
such periods of almost unregarded prepara- 
tion, of gradual ripening for the great crisea 
of their lives. Thus chapters describing 
Dorothea's life after her marriage and Tess'a 
sojourn in Froom Vale belong to the " devel- 
opment " of the story, but are unexcitiag 
enough in themselves. But the best novel, 
surely, like the best play, is that in ^hich 
inner character and outward action are de- 
veloped simultaneously ; in which the growth 
of mind and heart and will are expressed 
through tangible and striking scenes. In 
this respect " Vanity Fair " and " A Tale 
of Two Cities" and "Adam Bede " and 
" Pan Michael " — to choose stories of very 
different types — accomplish what Shake- 
speare accomplished in " Macbetli." They al- 
low us to watch the growth or the decay of 
a soul even while we are fascinated by a 
spectacle. 

Near the middle of the typical 
play — commonly in the third act 
of a five-act drama — is what is variously 
called the " highest point," the " turning 
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point,*' the "climax," or the "grand cli- 
max/' It is the scene where the dramatio 
forces which are contending for the mastery 
are most evenly balanced. One cannot say 
whether the hero or the intriguer, the protag- 
onist or the antagonist, will conquer. It is 
the point of greatest tension between the op- 
posing powers. It is watched by the specta- 
tors with something of the feeling with which 
one sees a sky-rocket turn in its upward 
flight and begin its fall. This momentary 

"falling" action of the play may not ne- 
cessarily caU forth the greatest excitement 
from spectators. That may be reserved for 
the catastrophe, which may be compared to 
the bursting of the sky-rocket as it nears the 
end of its downward flight. And yet the 
great climax scenes in Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, are stamped indelibly upon the mem- 
ory : Macbeth at the banquet ; Lear in the 
hut ; Caesar at the senate house ; Hamlet 
watching the play within the play. 

Tki^triffio I^ ^ tragedy the grand climax 
■"■*"^" is usually immediately preceded or 
followed by what is caUed the " tragic mo- 
ment," — the event which makes a tragio 
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outcome unavoidable and foredooms to fail- 
ure every subsequent struggle of the hero 
against his fate. The speech of Mark An^ 
tony, the killing of Folonius, the escape of 
Fleance, are examples of the '^ tragic mo- 
ment/' and it will be seen how closely this is 
associated with what the Greeks named the 
"turn," — the beginning of the "falling 
action.'' 

It is not often that a novel pre- n n^.^ i^ 
sents such striking examples of ^•■"^^ 
skillfully constructed climax. In the Spanish- 
bom picaresque romance, — so named be- 
cause its hero is a picarOy a rogue, — and in 
the modem romance of adventure, all that 
is usually attempted is to invent a brisk suc- 
cession of incidents and situations, designed 
to capture the attention of the reader by any 
device, rather than to conform rigidly to 
those technical conventions upon which the 
success of the play-wright is constantly depen- 
dent. In the novel of manners or the novel 
of character, instead of a " grand climax " 
there is likely to be a series of less noticeable 
dcenes which reveal or determine the person- 
aUty of the men and women involved. There 
eould scarcely be a better iUustration of the 
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diflFerence in method, as between the 
and the novel, than that scene in George 
EUot'a " Middlemarch " where Lydgute, atj 
the meeting of the directors of the hoepitalj 
is forced to declare hia vote for either Farer 
brother or Tyke. It is a scene of thrilling 
psychological interest. A human soul is 
hanging in the balance ; but the situation ia 
wholly lacking in dramatic impressiveness, 
judged from the point of view of the play- 
wri^t. Yet in ** Vanity Fair " the chapter 
vhich describes how Rawdon Crawley knocked 
down the Marquis of Steyne is very obviously 
the " grand climax " of the book. It marks 
the " highest point " in Becky's worldly for- 
tunes, and her detection by her husband is the 
** turn " with which begins the long episode 
of her losing fight with society. In the 
Btage version of " Vanity Fair " it is equally 
interesting to note the climactic quality of 
this scene. But it may be said in general 
that the novel has a far greater freedom of 
method than the play, as regards the use 
either of a grand climax or of a series of cli- 
maxes. So entirely lacking in dramatnigio 
possibilities is the plot of many a story that the 
BlJ Tn ftx is identified with the concloBion. and 
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^P one reads on with the simple desire to learn 
** bow it comes out," rather than to watch 

— aa upon the stage — the struggle of the 
embodied forces upon which the outcome 
depends. 

We have already implied that 
the " highest point " or " climax '* 
of a typical drama marks the division of the 
two processes out of which the plot of a play 
is made. These processes are frequently de- 
Kribed as the " comphcation " — the weaving 
together of the various threads of interest 

— and the " resolution " — the untangling 
of the threads again. " Tying " and " un- 
tying " are still simpler terms ; and the 
French word for untying, the d^noilment, has 
grown familiar to us, though it is often used 
for what is technically known as the " catastro- 
phe," rather than as descriptive of the entire 
"falling action," of which the catasti'ophe 
is only the final stage. Freytag was one of 
the first to point out that, in planning the 
" &U " of a tragic drama, the play-wright 
manages to maintain the interest of the spec- 
tators by striking scenic eflfects, by passages 
of intense psychological interest, like JuUet's 
BioDologae, or Lady Macbeth's sleep-walking 
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scene, or by making the hero stniggle su- 
perbly against the " counterpkyers." If tha 
play be a eomedy, he interposes new obstacles 
ID the path of the lovers, or he removes these 
only to bring to view obstacles more for- 
midable still. 

nt-'iiBai Both ID comedy and in tragedy 

*"*'*°"' ' there is the " moment of final sus- 
pense," when the sinister or happy fortune 
presaged by the general nature of the " fall- 
ing action " seems contradicted, or at least 
held in suspense, by some unforeseen occur- 
rence, like Macbeth's triumphal announce- 
ment of the prophecy that he was not to be 
slain by any man born of woman, or the newsj^ 
tliat comes to Richard Third that the fleet 
of hia rival, Richmond, has been destroyed 
by a storm.' 

Tbiutw- And then comes swiftly the catas- 

'"•**■ trophe, — the inexorable doom of 

tragedy, the *' Bless you, my children ! " of 
conventional comedy, — the final nltotmeat 
of fortune to the personages of the play. It 
must always seem reasonable, must appear to 
be of " the nature of things." However 

I These illustratioDB are dnwn from FrejUg'a Teekr 
tiqae qf Ae Drama. 
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•inach one may grieve over the pity and ter* 
tor of it, it must be recognized as essentially, 
tfaougU perhaps mysteriotiBly, just. The vis- 
ible catastrophe, like the death of Othello 
or of Hamlet, is the outward symbol of what 
lias already taken place within the soul. It 
embodies for sense-perception, as all art 
must, the dramatist's thought ; it sets the 
•eal of unity upon his completed work. 
What parallel does prose fiction 

ir II ■ > 1 ii- r TlnflMloi- 

oner to the dramatist s bandhng of aua m 
the ' resolution, the " untying, of 
his plot ? In the so-called " plot novel " the 
parallel is very close indeed. The first half 
a detective story often occupies itself with 
lotting as firmly as possible the threads of 
e mystery ; tlie second half is devoted to 
a skillful untangling. When the hero or 
heroine of fiction has once made a fatal * 
loice, the " fall " proceeds along precisely 
e same lines as in the drama. The drama 
been defined as made up of impulse, 
deed, and consequence, and in depicting the 
** consequence " tlie novelist can adjust out- 
Ward action to inward struggle as finely as 
&e dramatist. Indeed the tragic degenera- 
of such a character as Tito Melema in 
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" Komola " can be expressed more sensitiT^ 
by the methods of narration and description 
than by the relatively coarser effects nece»* 
sary for visible representation upon the stage. 
Novels as far apart in their aims and methods 
of workmanship as Kingsley's " Hereward '* 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward's "Eleanor" have 
in common this admirable adjustment of inner 
mood to outward event. In psychological 
romances Uke Hawthorne's " Marble Faun " 
and " Scarlet Letter," the d^noflment takes 
place in the heart and mind of the charac^ 
ters ; the author is so concemed with this, 
his immediate piirpose, that he frequently 
becomes indifEerent to the interests of exter- 
nal action. When Hawthorne's publiahera 
insisted upon his writing an additional chap* 
ter to the " Marble Faun," in order to tell 
what became of the various personages of 
the story, he good-naturedly complied ; but 
it is evident that bis task was perfunctory. 
Indeed it may be said that in proportion ai 
the purely psychological interest predomi- 
natea in a story it becomes less necessary to 
arrange the external catastrophe with an eye 
t^) dramatic effect. The great creators of 
character in fiction have the art of ">yVi"g 
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BB believe in the real existeDce of the men 
and woinen they portray. They throw a 
viWd light upon the few hnks of the endless 
chain of human existence and activity ; and 
though the story stops we have an irresistible 
unpression that the men and women are con- 
tinuing to live. Their personality so domi- 
nates the imagination that we refuse to think 
of them as merely pigeon-holed in some of 
the final-chapter categories, such as " happily 
married" or "dead." They are alive for- 
evermore to the sympathetic imagination. 

Rather curionsly, the romance 
of mere adventure, like " The Three Bum in 
Musketeers," often treats the de- 
□oi^ment with singular unconcern. What in- 
terests us here is not so much the characters 
as the adventures which beset them upon the 
road, and when all the journeyings are ended 
it makes little difference in what room of the 
inn the personages find rest. It is the more 
normal type of fiction, where both character* 
interest and the interest of outward action 
are intimately joined, that affords in its di^ 
noiiments the closest parallels to the d^no&- 
ments of the conventional drama. It is 
doser to the realities of life than either the 
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romance of pure psychology or the roniauce 
of pure adventure, for it conceives of the 
human mind and heart, not as somethiog 
apart from external deeds, nor again of deed» 
as something intrinsically interesting, but 
rather of soul and deed together, inextricably 
joined. 

W© have seen that the novel 
and tk* Hit affords to the artist an opportunity 
tMoUnitbi to communicate, by means of nar- 
ration and description, certain im- 
ages which the dramatist can present in tan- 
gible, visible form. But the indirect method 
of presentation, by means of narration and 
description, is perfectly fitted to the gifts 
and circtmistanoes of certain writers. Chai^ 
lotte Bronte's ignorance of the world of 
action would probably have made it impossi- 
ble for her to turn play-wright, but, apart 
from some obvious faults of unreality, it 
scarcely affected her achievement as a novel- 
ist. Authors with a far wider experience of 
life, like Cooper or Hawthorne, would have 
found their ignorance of the technique of 
the stage a formidable obstacle to communi- 
cating with the public through that tnediiun. 
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furthennore, shrink from the 
asscKiatioDa of the stage. Although there ia 
far more pecuniary profit to the author from 
a successful play than from the average suc- 
cessful novel, and although in some coun- 
tries, Qotahly in France, the authorship of a 
play brings more instant personal recogni- 
tiun, play-writing (]emanda a long and arda> 
ous period of apprenticeship. Even after 
years of familiarity with technical stagecraft, 
it is far more difiicult to get a manuscript 
play accepted than it ia to secure publication 
for a manuscript novel. Most authors choose, 
or are forced to follow, the easier path. If 
they really have something to say, they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
^_ novels bring them into touch with a more 
^H varied public than that which patronizes the 
^P theatre. The novel reaches thousands of 
isolated persons, as well as a community of 
pleasure seekers. Then, too, it calls forth, 
at least in its more powerful examples, a 

• more sust^ed, uninterrupted emotional ac- 
tivity than is afforded by a play. Dramatic 
representations last hut three or four lionra 
at most; a great novel frequently dominates, 
poeaesses, the imagination of the reader for 
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many days. Not that the play is forgotten, 
bat the book, after all, seems t^ come iuto a 
more enduring, pennanent relation with its 
reader. 

Besides these general and per- 
of Dm aoni haps too theoretical differences be- 
tween the novelist's and the drama- 
tist's modes of addressing their public, there 
are certain definite and indisputable advan- 
tages which the novelist possesses. One is 
the power to convey mental phenomena with 
> exactness. Although the dramatist, by the 
simple expedient of raising a curtain, can 
make us see the heroine as she sits in her 
chair, and cause us to apprehend her physi- 
cal characteristics more clearly than any 
writer could convey them to us, the novehst 
has a great advantage when he wants to tell 
us what 18 passing in the heroine's mind. 
He is not forced, like the dramatist, to make 
na infer what she is thinking about ; he is 
not left to the mercy of the actress's intet> 
pretation of his lines; he tells us precisely 
what the heroine thinks and feels. Further* 
more, as the chapter on Setting will show, 
the novelist has it in his power to convey 
the effect of many natural phenomena, as for 
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instance the sea, far more perfectly tbrongfa 
[ vords, than any stage carpenter and scene 
I painter and expert with electric lights can 
I possibly contrive to do. Bnt the greatest 
advantage of the novelist, no doubt, lies in 
his liberty to introduce material which is not 
strictly concerned, as every line of the drama- 
tist's should be, with the exhibition of charac- 
ters in action. He has some measure of the 
poet's " nncliartered freedom " to depict 
beautiful objects^ unconcerned with tlieir im- 
mediate bearing upon the problem in hand. 
He is by turns scientist, sociologist, explorer, 
and historian, conveying all sorts of infor- 
mation about the world we live in, in ita 
infinite varieties of aspect and appeal. In 
his own comment upon the personages and 
action of his story, he usurps the function 
of the ancient chorus, and turns philosopher. 
Be may forget his story, for the time being, 
in these wise or profound or playful " asides" 
to his readers. Yet though the laws of 
purely objective art, both in drama and in 
prose fiction, would deny him this privilege, 
" he will still be prating," and in this very 
weakness — aa artistic theory would judge it 
-» of novelists like George E^ot and Thaob* 



Perhaps the most obv iis of these 

tages is the assistance jh stage 

affords to the imagination of the s[ 
Many readers lack the power of vis 
the imaginary scenes depicted by tht 
ist, and hence they rarely or nev 
themselves in the presence of real per 
surrounded by real circumstances. ] 
modem play-wright is so varied in re 
BO fertile in mechanical expedients, t 
can create a stage setting of extraoi 
verisimilitude to the conditions dei 
by the particular play. A feeble, unt 
impictorial imagination thus finds it^ 
sisted in every scene. It is true tl 
much help may often be given. Th 
aign-poata, " Athens " or " Rome," hu 
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with the dramatist's mood. They met him 
half-waj, and agreeing like children to play 
a game with conventional symbols, entered 
\aU> it perhaps all the more heartily upon 
ifaat account, just as imaginary sugar lumps, 
ftt a " m*ke-believe " tea-party, often give 
more pleasure than real ones. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the over^laborate stage setting 
of the present day sometimes dulls the imagi- 
DEtion by giving it no exercise. But the 
theatrical audience is a strangely composite 
one, and the pictorial imagination of many 
spectators needs all the Iielp that can be 
given to it. In the reahstic setting tliat 
represents a hotel office, a steamboat land- 
ing, a telephone exchange, or a department 
store, there is an appeal to the spectator's 
knowledge and sympathy, a gratification o£ 
his sense of recognition, which yield notable 
satisfaction. The pleasure afforded by the 
lavish mounting of many romantic plays is 
of a higher type jesthetically. It is more 
Q«eful, too, in stimulating tlie imagination 
of many spectators who would not and could 
not respond to the detailed descriptions 
drawn by the novelist. In this assistance 
that it gives to the imagination of the tired 
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or nncultivated spectator the theatre hases 
one of its most unquestioned claims to thf 
support of the public. 

toUTUad Furthermore, it is undeniabls 

"•"•"'■ that the playwright ia able to em- 
phasize individual moments of action with a 
vividness and force quite beyond the reach 
of the novelist. The often-quoted remark 
about the actiog of Edmund Kean, that it 
was like " reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning," contains a truth applicable to 
many varieties of dramatic art. Play-wrigbt 
and actor have it in their power to stamp a 
mngle scene, line, attitude, ineffaceahly upon 
the memory. The " curse of Rome " in 
"Eichelieu," Mercutio's "a plague on both 
your houses," Lady Macbetb's taUdng in her 
sleep, all represent legitimate dramatic ef> 
fects which for intensity, direct and immedi- 
ate penetrating power, are beyond the scope 
of the novelist. 

It is easy to multiply these i]* 
utioBd lustrations of the differences in 
method which separate the art of 
the novelist from that of the dramatist. A 
more practical and instructive way of com- 
paring the technique of the two arts, how- 
ever, is to study the dramatization of novels. 
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It may well be doubted -wliether the recent 
popularity of such dramatizations has been 
beQeBcial either to the stage or to the novel, 
but it is easy for any student to draw useful 
eomparisoDs between the two modes of pre- 
Knting characters in action. Let him read 
•"Vanity Fair," " The Scarlet Letter," " Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," " The Little Minis- 
ter," " The Prisoner of Zenda," " The Chris- 
tiau," or " Tess of the D'Urbervilles," and 
watch, carefully and repeatedly, the plays 
that have been constructed from these aU^ 
riea. He will learn, better than any abstract 
analysis can possibly teach him, the inexor- 
able conditions under which the play-wright 
is obli^d to work, and the inevitable modi- 
fications which the play-vt-rigbt is forced to 
make in the material supplied for him by the 
novelist. The chief lesson to be learned ia 
this : that the novel and the play are not 
merely two different modes of communicat- 
ing the same fact or truth. It is rather that 
the different modes result in the communi- 
cation of a different fact. It is impossi- 
ble that Thackeray's " Vanity Fair " should 
be presented upon the stage. Thackeray's 
*' Vanity Fair " is a complex of personal im- 
pressions and convictions about life, tran^ 
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mitted to us by a specific art of which 
Thackeray was a master. A dramatized 
" Vanity Fair " can no more transmit those 
impressions than a novelized " Hamlet " can 
give us Shakespeare's " Hamlet." The field 
of the dramatist, in a word, is marked off 
from that of the novelist by the nature of 
the artistic medium which each man em- 
ploys. Wlri 'i medium is better depends 
■wholly upon il.o personality and the train- 
ing of the artist, and the nature of the fact 
or truth he wishes to convey to the public. 
It is enough for our present purposes to re- 
mark that the two media differ as completely 
as bronze and pigment, or marble and musi- 
cal tone, and that the success of any artist 
depends largely upon his instinctive or ac- 
quired sense of the possibilities or limitatiooB 
of the material he chooses. As for the 
dramatization of novels, it should never be 
forgotten that a novel is tj-pically as far 
removed from a play as a bird is from a 
fish ; and that any attempt to transform one 
into the other is apt to result in a sort of 
flying-fish, a betwixt-and-between thing, — • 
capable, indeed, of both swimming and fly* 
iDg, but good at neither. 
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■ftecB art ptmarfullf." Dowdbw, Stadia in Lileraturt. 

Both the scientist and the artist 
Me eoDstantly dealing with man, 5**2^''' 
and yet there is a striking contrast 
between the characteristic ways in which the 
scientist and the artist confront their human 
material. The ecientist's interest in the ha- 
man organism begins long before the dawn of 
couftcious life in the individual. He studies 
the laws of heredity, the influence of race, 
famOy, and climate, as they affect the physical 
and mental characteristics of the new human 
being. He follows the child's bodily growth 
and intellectual development with the keen- 
est KTutiny, finding here the key to maoy 
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puzzling problemB relating to the past history 
and the future welfare uf the race. As the 
child matures into manhood or womanhood, 
every physical characteristic or social relation 
of the individual becomes the object of the 
scientist's closest study. Experts in ethica 
and ecoDomics, in sociology, law, govern- 
ment, in short in all the departments of social 
and political science, make man the object 
of their investigations and theories. For- 
thennore, all the sciences dealing primarily 
with things — such as chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology — find their incentive 
and their ultimate justification in the as«sfr- 
ance they give to man in his ceasele&e effort 
to understand himself and bis place in the 
universe. In a word, the aim of the scientist 
is to know man as he is, in all his relations. 
^^ But how different is the funo- 

K'Sit" *'**° "^ ^^^ *^^*^ ' When he turns 
to the human being in search of 
material for bis art, his chief endeavor is to 
make something beautiful. With this pnr> 
pose the sculptor represents, with more or 
less fidelity to actual fact, the outlines of the 
human form. The painter depicts the light 
reflected from the human face and figuiA 
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The poet translates the emotionB of men and 
women into conventional forms of beauti- 
fully ordered speech. The musician em- 
bodiea man's inarticulate desires, his vaguest 
dreams, in harmonies of sound. All these 
artistic activities imply knowledge of men 
and women ; but it is obvious that knowledge 
is not with the artist, as it is with the scien* 
tist, an end in itself. It is only one element 
in his chief task. That task is to create 
some beautiful object. It is necessary to 
keep this fundamental distinction clearly in 
mind in endeavoring to estimate the nature 
and extent of the influence of the modem 
Kientific movement upon the art of fiction. 
It will be readily recognized that r^tia u 
fiction, like every other depart- Jj.^*' 
ment of human activity, has not "'•"•■ 
escaped the impact of that widespread and 
deep interest in physical science which was 
one of the most marked characteristics of the 
nineteenth century. The influence of this 
movement may be traced in almost every 
field of Uterature. The constant reference 
in Tennyson's later poetry to the doctrine of 
evolution, and the application of the theory 
of heredity in the problem^plays of Ibsen, 
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illustrate the scientific cast of modem litera* 
hire quite as effectivelj as Georg;e Eliot's 
masterly studies in environment, or the sci- 
entific romances of M. Jules Verne or Mr. 
H. G. WeUs. But it has happened more fre- 
quently in fiction than in other departments 
of literary art that the writer has set himself 
deliberately to the work of scientific or 
pseudo-scientific demonstration, while avail- 
ing himself ostensibly of the conventional 
devices which are a part of the novelist's 
Btock in trade. The most famous, and upon 
the whole the most influential, example of 
fidelity to a method supposedly scientific has 
been that of M. Zola. In his well known 
essay entitled " Le Roman Experimental," * 
he has explained and defended the methods 
which he has endeavored to follow in compotf 
ing the novels of the Rougon-Macquart series. 
The thesis of the essay can be summed up in 
a few sentences. 

"L.H.M. M. Zola begins by pointing out 

g;**""- the difference between a science of 

observation, Uke astronomy, and a 

science based upon experiments, like chem* 

' There ia mi Englith tnuislatiou hj D. M. 
London ud Now York: Cawell, 1S93. 
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^F mtry. THe obnerver, he says, is only the 
photographer of phenomena ; but the experi- 
menter can alter the conditions, and, subject* 
ing phenomeDa to these new conditions, can 
prove or disprove some hypothesis. In sim- 
ilar fashion a novelist can " experiment *' 
npoD a character, and study its behavior ' 
ander the particular conditions to which the 
novelist chooses to subject it. Chemistry 

>and physics have now become exact sciences. 
Physiology and psychology are likewise sub- 
ject to fixed laws, since the " same determin- 
ism governs the stone in the road and the 
brain of man." It is therefore the duty of 
the novelist to apply the methods of the ex- 
act sciences to the intellectual and emotional 
activities of mankind, and to replace the 
romances of pure imagination by those of 
observation and experiment. Idealistic writers 
have had quite too much to say about the 
unknown, about mysterious forces which 

I elude analysis. A writer ought to base bis 
work upon positive knowledge, upon the ter- 
ritory already conquered by science, and it la 
only when he reaches tlie end of this terri- 
tory, and is confronted with the unknown, 
t he ii free to exercise his intuitioD, his 
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a priori ideala. Metaphyeics must give place 
to physiology. " No doubt," says M. Zola 
in closing, " the wrath of AchiUes and the 
love of Dido will remain eternally beauti- 
ful portraitures ; but it is our duty to 
analyze wrath and love, and to see precisely 
how these passions perform their function in 
the human organism. Ours is a new point 
of view ; it becomes experimental rather than 
philosophical. In a word, the experimental 
method, in literature as in science, is in pro- 
cess of determining those natural phenomena, 
individual and social, of which metaphysics 
has given hitherto only irrational and super- 
natural explanations." 

TiwwHkiitu Such, in brief outline, is the 
^J^^^'' argument of one of the most inter* 
esting and famous essays ever de- 
voted to the art of fiction. The weak points 
in Zola's presentation of his case have 
been indicated by M. Bmnetifere and many 
other French critics. Passing over entirely 
Zola's assumption of a " determinism " 
governing all phenomena, — an assumption 
upon which his whole argument rests, and 
which would find even fewer adherents 
among men of science to-day than it did 
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\$OTtj years ago, ~ there are at least two 
fetal defects in hU logic. The first is that 
in his use of the term " experiment " to de- 
Bcnhe the novelist's procedure towards his 
characters, Zola is juggling with words. No 
novelist can possibly conduct an " experi- 
ment " with persons aa a chemist does with 
acids, or a physiologist with foods. The novel- 
ist is either an " observer " pure and simple — 
as far as his nature will allow — or else he 
performs a purely imaginary " experiment " 
io placing his pei'sonages in various supposi- 
titious situations and telling us how they con- 
duct themselves. In other words, we have 
to accept the novelist's statement of the 
behavior of certain selected persons, in cir- 
camstances imagined by the noveUst himself. 
The "experiment," described with such so- 
mity, is s pure bit of " make-beiieve." 
And secondly, M. Zola, who is --Apiiart 
a slashing and resourceful debater '*'**■" 
rather than a shrewd one, practically givea 
away his case when he admits that in the 
presence of the " unknown " there is an op- 
portunity for one's " a priori ideas," for 
"intuition," for tlie play of the artist's per* 
■ooalit^. Zola and his opponents differ oi 
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course as to the extent of the role which tht 
unknown plays in fiction ; but to admit iti 
presence at all is a serious halt in the tri- 
nmphal march of his theory. What is still 
more unfortunate for him, — since hterary 
theories are bound to depend, at last, upon 
literary practice, — in M. Zola's own novels 
there is a more astounding exhibition of '* a 
priori ideas," of a parti priSy of dehberate 
ignoring of some facts and imaginative dis- 
tortion of other facts, than in any other 
romancer of his time. His " scientific '* 
principle, when carried into practice by him- 
self, stands revealed as grossly unscientific. 

rtjrti Whatever M. Zola's personal sue 

tfuimtuia cess as a debater or practitioner in 
the field of fiction, there is no que»' 
tion as to the reality of the influence of the set* 
eotific temper upon the novelist's art. " True 
it is that modem scientific study is inductive, 
is experimental, is based upon comparison of 
experiences. And true it is that the modem 
scientific method has laid a heavy handof com- 
pulsion upon the modem literary worker." * 
This compulsion has varied in degree at dt& 

> F. H. Stoddard, TTte Eeolution of the En^ith iVon^ 
p. 812. M«w ToA: The HMunillwi Compkuj, IIKW. 
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^ ferent periods, bat it may be traced in the 
English novel ever since the seventeenth 
century. " The works of the lesser writers 
of the seveoteenth century show the rise of 
a new spirit, foreign to the times of Shake* 
speare, — a spirit of observation, of attention 
to detail, of stress laid upon matter of fact, 
of bold analysis of feehngs and free argu- 
ment upon institationa ; the microscope of 
the men of the Restoration, as it were, laying 
bare the details of daily objects, and super- 
seding the telescope of the Elizabethans that 
brought the heavens nearer earth. No one 
vofd will finaDj describe it. In its relation 
to knowledge it is the spirit of science ; to 
literature it is the spirit of criticism ; and 
science and criticism in England are the cr» 
ations of the seventeenth century." ' The 
same tendency is to be observed in the fic- 
tion of the Continent, where it dominated 
some of the most influential novels between 
1870 and the close of the nineteenth cen- 
biry. Althoi^h few novelists would now 
advocate it in the extreme and doctrinaire 
form assumed forai^mentative purposes by 

> W>lt«r R&lei^, Th* EnglM Novtt, p. IIL Nm 
Tcfk: Scribaet'ii 
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M. Zola, it must everywhere be reckoned 
with. 

wiattMiaa ^^ ** "*''' *** ^^ questioned that 
*■■■■*"* fiction has gained, in more than 
one positive quality, from this 
saturation with the spirit that has entered 
BO completely into the consciomnesa of mod- 
ern Bociety. 

lanngiai ^or oue thing, it has wonderfully 

'""*'*■ broadened the range of the subject- 
matter of fiction. Science has taught m 
the significance of all facts. A thousand 
aspects of life and nature, which lay wholly 
outside the field of vision of the post-classicat 
or mediteval romance, are full of interest and 
BUggestiveness to the modem novel-writer. 
The moment that the writer and his reader 
share this conviction of the potential signifi- 
cance of objects or aspects of life hitherto 
regarded as trivial or meaningless, that mo- 
ment the scope of possible subjects has 
broadened almost endlessly. To compare 
the field within which a medieval romancer 
works professionally with the field open to 
Balzac, Zula, or Tolstoi, is to compare the 
number o£ objects visible to tlie naked eye 
with those visible to the observer ] 
of a microscope. 
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Within this vastly widened field in uemn 
of poBsible material the individual " """'" 
details have been wrought out with a sent 
jiulouB and indeed microscopic care. The 
exactness of observation which has every- 
where resulted from the cultivation of the 
physical sciences has changed the very tex- 
ture of the modern novel. Dialect storiee 
furnish a convenient illustration. No novehst 
would now care to put into the mouths of 
negro characters the unheard-of sounds that 
passed for negro dialect in the generation 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Many writers of 
provincial dialect have given the most de- 
tailed and painstaking effort to the study of 
phonetics. Compare the rustic dialect of 
Thomas Hardy's characters, for instance, with 
that spoken by Fielding's rustics. The dif- 
ference is due to a century's progress in 
recording impressions with scientific pre- 
cision. 

Instantaneous photography has ^^^^ 
truned the eye of artist and pub- J^TjJ^ 
he alike. To take the most famil- 
iar example, photography has taught a» 
that a nmning horse never extends all four 
k^ at once, in the way in which artists have 
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been voot to represent him. As soon as 
the photograph has mierriiigly demonstrated 
what is the actual position of the horse's 
legs, the eye heg^na to analyze and readjust 
its impressions in accordance with the newly 
discovered fact Frederic Remington's horses, 
drawn after the revelations of instantaneous 
photography, seem real to our generation ; 
the galloping horses in old pictures of British 
hunting fields seem strangely unreal. It is 
thus that science has taught us accurate and. 
' analytic vision, and the training has beea 
instantly reflected in every form of art. 
Whether a heightened beauty has always 
resulted from this new treatment is to be 
doubted. The {esthetic questions involved 
are subtle and farreaching. But the chief 
point now to be noted is that our generatioD 
has been taught to use its eyes in a new way. 
The illustrated papers, for example, show us, 
frith the absolute fidelity of the camera, the 
precise image of an athlet« breasting the tape 
at the end of a hundred-yard sprint. Whether 
his face and form are as beautiful as we ini* 
agined, and whether the artist Is justified in 
representiug him as he appears to the trained 
ntber than to tibe luitraitied observer, are 
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^f qaestions in which we have for the present 
DO concern. We have simply to note and re- 
member the fact that artists and the public 
are learning a new way of seeing things ; 
Uutt in exactness of observation, io analytic 
power, and in the power to generalize from 
specific examples, the art of fiction has learned 
a great deal from science. 

Since fiction deals primarily with p^^^^^j^ 
^m man, the sciences that have par- xnnou: 
^P ticalarly affected the art of fiction 

are physiology and psychology. An un- 
doubted advantage has come to the novelist 
through the wider popular knowledge of the 
physical man. The conscious realization of 
the dignity and beauty of the human body, 
reflected from so many departments of mod- 
ern hterature, has been nowhere more ap- 
parent than in fiction. The glorification 
of " muscular Christianity " in the novels of 
Charles Kingsley is a typical example. The 
ptaise of bodily strength and endurance, the 
frank pride in virility and courage, have 
scarcely been depicted more superbly by Walt 
Whitman himself than by the story-writers 
of our time. The respect for the body, the 
nlue set upon physical training and outdooi 
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sports, rests back very largely upon vhat ac» 
ence has taught us regardiug tbe importance 
of these thiugs. " The value and Bignificance 
of flesh," which other poets besides Brown- 
ing and Rossetti have endeavored to make 
clear, may be portrayed mystically, after the 
manner of poets, or realistically and in a 
manner more suited to prose; but in either 
case the science of physiology reinforces it, 
and a£Brm3 its claims to recognition. 
f~^^ifgj The progress of the science of 
psychology has unquestionably 
taught many novelists a better understanding 
of mental processes. Recent Hterature is full 
of examples of the transference of psycho- 
logical theory to the pages of fiction, and 
though, as we shall notice shortly, this has 
Dot always resulted in a gain for fiction, it 
has given to the work of some writers a firm- 
ness and precision of analysis and phrase 
which would otherwise be impossible. One 
need not go to George Eliot and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward for examples. The admirable 
stories of Edith Wharton are essentially psy- 
chological both in theme and in workmanship. 
In passing from Professor William James's 
essays on psychology to Mr. Henry Jamei'f 
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^ later stndies in fictioQ, one is scarcely con- 
Bcious of a change in the writer's attitude, 
though in clearness and workmanlilie Eng- 

Ilish the advantage frequently lies with the 
real critic of Mrs. Piper rather than with the 
creator of the imaginary Maud-Evelyo. Both 
pieces of work are studies in the psychology 
of spiritualism. The investigator has passed 
along to the fiction writer an almost endless 
Hat of possible material for stories, — mate- 
rial which never could have been utilized if 
it had not been for the professional labor of 
the psychologist. 

Although the influence of the 
scientific movement has resulted lumi^** 
in these obvious gains, both as to i^ion bT* 
the scope and as to the technical IJJ^J*"*^ 
methods of fiction, it is also pos- 
sible to point out very serious disadvantages. 
The chief of these is the confusion of the 
distinction between science and art. The 
late W. J. Stillman, an accomplished critic 
and observer, wrote two papers on " The 
Decay of Art " and " The Revival of Art," ' 
in which he argued with hitter force that the 
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spirit of exact inquiry, the fidelity to natnra 
and to fact, are proving fatal to true artistio 
production. " The shadow of science is the 
eclipse of art. . . . Photography ia the ab~ 
Bolute negation of art. . . . The nearer to 
nature, the farther from art." Such are 
some of the characteristic sentences in his 
brilliant attack upon that naturalistic temper 
which just now is to be met on every hand. 
Mr. Stillman believed that the glorification 
of the natural sciences leads inevitably to 
the extinction of the perception of the beau- 
tiful, that it antagonizes the development of 
{esthetic feehng on the part of the public. 
Nature should be the servant, not the master. 
The " fundamental law is that in its sphere 
art is supreme, and nature only its bricks and 
mortar. So long as we confound fidelity to 
nature with excellence in art, we ignore that 
law." Many careful students of contempo- 
rary literature will, I believe, recognize the 
validity of Mr. Stillman's criticism. The 
immemorial heresy that art consists in iou* 
tation of nature has received strong sujv 
port from a generation immensely interested 
in the facts of nature. 
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Bat the greater tlie interest felt ^,11,^,^^ 
by artist and public in the facts, in •*• im«im- 
" the human documents," the nar- 
rower is the sphere accorded to the im^iua- 
tion. If a careful study of a certain new 
field is a sufficient equipment for a noTehstf 
why may not any patient observer turn out 
a masterpiece ? Mr, Heurj James's excel- 
lent advice to the young author, " You can 
never take too many notes," has been under- 
stood iu so literal a sense that note-taking 
seems tlie end of the whole matter. " I have 
eeveuteen hundred pages of notes," M. Zola 
is reported to have said before the appearance 
of his novel " Lourdes." " My book is fin- 
ished ; all that I have to do is to write it." 
But hooks made after such a fashion usually 
afford ample warning of the danger of crush- 
ing the imagination under the ^eer mass and 
weight of fact. If the human imagination can- 
Dot freelymaster its material, and remould fact 
in accordance with the demands of the higher, 
the gpiritual truth, then the facts may prove 
worse than useless. It is well that the bee 
ihould bear honey to the hive, hut if it tries 
(o cany too much honey, it caunot use its 



"BUltiRlihc spirit, a matertaliatic tend* 
have already noticed the philoaophj 
miniam that underlies the argume 
Zola's famous essay. In his nove 
Bnineti^re and other critics have t 
to point out, there ia constant ev 
the stre&a laid upon sensations ran 
upon emotions, upon the hody rat 
upon the mind. This preoccupatj 
the concerns of the hody has frequ 
suited in grossness. Fiction has sj 
fore us detailed descriptions of th< 
organism influenced by alcoholism, b 
by many nameless forms of degenei 
decay, and the tendency has been i 
not merely towards grossness, but 
positively evil suggestioa. Upon tl 
it ia sufficient to quote the -words c 
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irallstio, and the impare, are cocBtantly 
found in union." ' 

Turning from the depictioo of > .„ii.,i,^t 
physical facts to the analysis of *""*■'■■*- 
psychological ppocesses, one may assert that 
the extreme impnUe given, in certain schools 
of modem fiction, to the scrutiny of mental 
states has resulted in a mechanical psycho- 
logy. The men and women of these stories 
are mere puppets. The authors simply pull 
the wires, and the puppets dance as if gal- 
vanized into a ghastly semblance of life. 
The fondness for morbid states of mind has 
kept pace with the unnatural interest in mor- 
bid conditions of the body. Professor Josiah 
Royce wrote not many years ago an extremely 
acute study of the author of " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," entitled " The Case of John Bunyan." 
How many stories of Balzac or even of 

iwthome might be called " The Case of 

IMr. ! " The real difficulty arises in the 

temptation of the artist to assume that air 
of scientific impartiality which in reality is 
nothing other than unsympathetic. From 
being neutral, dispassionate, impartial, how 
flWj to become pitiless or contemptuoos I 
> Boauqnet, Hitlory o/^tthitk, p. 446. 
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Nor would it be difficult to point out that in 
the excessive development of the psycholo- 
gical point of view, there is a tendency toward 
over-cleverness which has robbed the art of 
fiction of its Bimplicitj and naturalness. 
There are many pages in George Meredith 
and iu Henry James acute beyond belief, 
subtle to the point of exciting our wondering 
admiration, and yet certainly oversubtle, per- 
verse, and in the end pointless and ineffec- 
tive. It is true enough that fictioa, like 
poetry, may normally undertake to criticisa 
life, but this criticism must not be refined to 
the point of being refined away. How oftea 
it fails to move either the reader's interest 
or bis sympathy ! It transports us into the 
laboratory, the dissecting room, the study, 
but it fails to give us the inu^ of palpitate 
ing, radiant life. 

On the whole it is difficult to 
ttifif strike a general balance and saj 
whether fiction has gained or lost 
by contact with science. The gains and 
losses seem to me at least to be rather evenly- 
balanced. We are too close as yet to the 
body of fiction produced since 3870 to be 
aware of all its implications and indirect con- 
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V leqaences. But there are few students of 
the history of fiction who will he Inclined to 
regret that the scientific experiment has been 
JO thoroughly tried. That experiment was 
sure to come. Unquestionably it has im- 
paired the power and limited the imagination 
of mjtny a writer in our own time. But it 
has also taught some great lessons by which 
our novelists of the future may profit if they 
wiU. These lessons are unmistakable, and 
they go to the very root of the philosophy of 
artistic creation. In fiction, more clearly 
than in any other field of modem literature, 
may be traced the impact of the scientifio 
method upon the creative imagination. And 
these lessons will remain, however wide may 

H^ be the sway of the present reaction against 
^1 the scientific method, however sudden the 
^H recoil into the field of mere adventure and 
^H romance. It should not be forgotten, also* 
^H that the developments of the last thirty 
^™ years, the present reaction against them, and 
whatever new influences the future may have 
in store, are powerless to affect the great fic- 
tion produced in bygone generations under 
the impulse of other forces. One can alwaya 
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back to Sir Walter if one will. 



CHAPTER V 

THE OHABAOTEBS 

" Nothiii^ th&t Turgvniaff had to »mj eanld be mora liitinwl 
tn^ tlun bu talk aboat hii dtd work, hia masDCT of wriciBf. 
What I haTB hoard him tall of Uinae thioga waa worthy of tlM 
beaotifol raanlta ha prodaoed j of tha daep parpoaaf perwiuif 
tham all, to ahov na life iUalf. Tha germ of • alor;, with Um, 
-waa nsTsr an Affair of plot — that waa tha laM thing he tbonght 
of : it waa the repreaantation of oertain peraonB. The fiiM fom 
in which a tale appe«nd to him waa as tha figura of an indirid- 
nal, or a oombinatiMi of indrndaala, *ham ha wlahed to aaa la 
Botion, beini; tan tliat nieh people mnat do tonieUiiDg tmj 
■peoUl and inlereating. The; atood before him definite, rirld, 
knd ha wiahad to know, and to ahow, >a mncb aa poanbla id 
their natnn. Tha flrat [bing waa to make elau to hlmaeU what 
ha did know, to begin witb ; and to tbii end, ha irtote ost aaart 
of InagTspbj of aaeh of hia oharaotan, and erarjlhing that thaj 
had done and that liad happened to tlura np to the opaaiag td 
the atory. He liod tlieir donitr, aa tha Fraueh uy, and aa tb* 
police )iu of that of aTery aonapLmoiu nrimiaal. Witb tbia ma- 
terial in hia band lie waa able to prooaed \ the Mary all lay in 
the qaeedon, What shall I make them do ? He always made 
them do tbingi that allowed them oompletely ; bnti aa be aaid, 
the defeot of hia manner and the reproach that va« made him 
was lua want of ' arobitectore/ ~' in atbar worda, of eompcaitioik 
The great thing, of oonree, ia to baTO arohiteotDn as wall aa 
preciona material, aa Walter SooH bad tbam, w Babae bad 
tbem." Uemst James, Partial Fortraiu. 

With this chapter we reach a 
new phase of the discuuioo. We 
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have hitherto been studying the nature of 
prose fiction, and its relation to other forms 
of literature as well as to the general scientific 
movement of the time. We have now to 
consider the materials which the novelist 
uses. The present chapter and the two fol- 
lowing ones will he devoted to the essential 
dements, the raw material, as it were, of the 
BtoTy-writer'e handicraft. We must then 
trace in later chapters the modification of 
this material due to the nature of the indi- 
Tidaal novelist and to those literary con- 
ventions and traditions which he shares in 
common with his generation. 

We are accustomed to say of any obmotm^ 
work of fiction that it contains JU^^ 
three elements of potential interest, 
namely, the characters, the plot, and the 
setting or background. In other words, a 
story-teller shows how certain persons do 
certain things under certain circumstances, 
and according to his purpose or the nature 
of his particular book he emphasizes one 
or the other or possibly all three of these 
elements that are calculated to excite and 
gatiafy the curiosity of the reader. 
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THffhiTM- ^^ ^^ take, then, the first of 
ftnaiou. these three elements and note the 
various methods in which storj-writera have 
dealt with their characters. Where do they 
find them ? How do they manage to make 
the characters clear to the readers of the 
book ? These questions must be answered 
before we attempt to trace the relation of 
the characters to the plot, or the relation of 
both characters and plot to those enveloping 
circumstances and events which for conven- 
ience we have agreed to call the settibg of 
the story. 

TktMniut-i First, then, from what sources 
•totrratioa. Joes the novelist draw his charac- 
ters ? Either he observes them directly in 
the actual world, or hears or reads about 
them and thus appropriates the experience 
of other persons, or, finally, he may imagine 
his characters. As far as direct observation 
of character is concerned, it is obvious that 
any man's experience with various types or 
specimens of human character is necessarily 
limited, although the difference between va- 
nous novelista in this regard must be singu- 
larly great. If one compares the variety of 
hunum types that fell under the eye of Fieht 
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log with the types with which Richardson 
vas personally acquainted, the advantage 
would certainly lie on Fielding's side. Sip 
Walter Scott would certainly be at a disad- 
Tantage as compared with Mr. Kipling. Yet -i 
these illustrations will suggest the fact that 
a wide acquaintance with the different fonng 
of human nature is by no means essential to 
the highest aoliievement in character^raw- 
ing. Novelists like Hawthorne and Charlotte 
Bronte, with the very narrowest experience 
and personal acquaintance, have often been 
able to obseiTe and portray personal charac- 
teristics in a fashion that puts the ordinary j 
globe-trotter to shame. The commercial 
traveler's superficial acquaintance with many 
men and many cities, ailording as it does 
countless opportunities for the observation of 
varied traits o£ human character and action, 
may not after all be so valuable an equip- 
ment for story-writing as the limited and 
Bustained and profound observation of some 
country minister who has watched men and 
■women from the cradle to the grave. 

But a great deal of the material i^utwtt 
of the novelist comes to him from *"™i**«* 
what he hears in his conversation with others 
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or reads in books. The ktter source of in- 
formation is of course of peculiar value to 
those story-writers who have occupied thein- 
Belves primarily with history. Dr. Conan 
Doyle has renmrked that before he wrote 
" The White Company " he read three hun- 
dred books dealing with the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the number of volumes read by 
George Eliot in preparation for writing 
*' Romola " and " Daniel Deronda " is said 
to have been far greater than this. 

„- „ „ Yet it is clear that few novelists 

B^uudu- of high rank ever transfer directly 
to their pages the material which 
has reached them at second-hand tlirough 
conversation or through books. Nor is it bo 
common as we suppose to transfer directly to 
the pages of the story the material furnished 
by the writer's own observation. In propor- 
tion as he is a genuine artist his imagination 
plays an increasing role in remoulding memo- 
ries of objects or persons. We may be sure 
that the novelist usually, if not always, desires 
something a trifle different from what be has 
actually seen or read. The basis of his char- 
acter-drawing will always rest to a certain 
extent upon self-knowledge, upon his power 
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self in the imaginary person's 
situation and to determine the acts of ths 
imaginary person by what the author fancies 
that he himself would do under those circum- 
stances. The limitations in the range of 
character-drawing are not all to be found, 
therefore, in the necessarily restricted spheres 
of direct observation and second-hand know- 
ledge. A man's comprehension of the possi- 
bilities of human nature is also limited by his 
knowledge of his own nature. 

With these different types of Th,wiiMrt 
character in his mind, ready to be JJ^'j^ 
portrayed, what is tlie attitude of «*«*««* 
the writer towards his characters? Some- 
times he seems to gaze upward at them in 
frank admiration of their beauty and virtue. 
Scott's attitude towards bis young lady hero- 
ines, as has been frequently pointed out, is 
one of undisguised worship. And many an- 
other romantic noveUst has allowed himself 
to drop on his knees and fold his hands and 
look up at his heroines nntil he quite forgets 
to draw them. Conversely, there are abun- 
dant examples in French fiction — the work 
of Flaubert and Maupassant affording con- 
stant instances — of the author's looking 



I 
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down upon his characters in an attitude not 
merely of detachment but of apparent hoa- 
tiU^. Flaubert regards the struggles of his 
most famous heroine much as a biologist 
studies the nerve reactions of some insect 
pinned to his table for the purposes of ex- 
periment. 

rutniriB- There is, however, a happier 
iHib.4i.tim. j^gjjg between these two extremes ; 
namely, when the author seems to stand on 
a level with his characters, looking them 
frankly in the eyes, reading each weakness 
olear, but studying them as it were with the 
level gaze of friendship. Every novelist has 
his favorite characters ; that is, personages 
whom he draws with exceptional sympathy 
and fullness of detail, into whose mouths he 
may put his own sentiments, whose hearts 
seem to throb in unison with his own. Very 
often the novelist betrays in this way his un- 
conscious sympathies. M. Brunetiere many 
years ago, iu a brilhant essay entitled " Le 
personnage sympatique dans la Litt^rature,"* 
claimed that Shakespeare's Falstaff and Ham- 
let were examples of this kind of uncon- 
acious revelation of the more profound aud 
1 Stnu dt <Uwt Mondti, OA, IS, I88SL 
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initinotive traits of the writer himBelf. It 
is likewise easy to believe, to take an even 
more familiar example, that MiltoD was un- 
aware of the fact that he was making Satan 
the hero of " Paradise Lost." 

Moral sympathy is necessary if ^mitm- 
the work in question is to exhibit '"'''' 
any moral perspective. The artist's delinea- 
tioD should, of course, be impartial, and it 
is better, in the great majority of cases cer- 
tainly, that his sympathy should be im- 
plicitly rather than explicitly expressed. But 
the sympathy should be there. The writer 
of great fiction not only recognizes the 
difference between good and evil, but he 
does not allow himself to speak of good and 
evil in the same tones. To quote Tolstoi on 
Maupassant, — 

** I remi>mber a celebrated pMnter once ehoning ms 
A picture of his whti^h represented a religious proce^ 
nun. It was wonderfully painted, but tliere was no 
indication of tlie artiat'a relation to his subject. 

" ' Well, now, do you consider these ceremonies to bo 
good, and that oue ought to take part iu them or no?' 
I inqaired. 

" Thu artist, with a show of condesconBion to my sim- 
plicitfi ezplaiued that he knew nothing about that, 
and thought he had no need to know. His busiueu 
ne to depict life. 
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"'Bot, Miy way, you eynipathize with all thi»?* 

" ' I cannot say io.' 

" ' Well, do you dislike these ceremoniea ? ' 

" ' Nettlier the one or the other,' replied this modern, 
highly educated artist, with & smOe of compaasion at 
my stupidity. He represented life, without ondei^ 
standing its meaning, and unmoved by its aapect ta 
love or dislike. So it was, one regrets to say, with 
Maupassant." 

With this material for character- 
iniuttiBc drawiof; ready to his hand, and 

Bku>Dt«r: - , , - 1 

aiiNipoii- with these conscious and uocon' 
scions sympathies and antipathies 
to guide him in his work, how are his char* 
acters to be delineated ? It is usual in com- 
menting upon the task of the plaj-wright 
to make a distinction between direct and in' 
direct methods of character portrayal. The 
same distinction holds good in fiction. The 
novelist must often content himself with ex- 
hibiting without comment, except so far as 
the requisite physical description is con- 
cerned, the personal appearance of his char- 
acters. He narrates their actions, reports 
their words, or by one of the immemoria! 
conventions of the story-teller's craft, he 
tells UB what is lurking in their thoughts. 
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But thiB direct delineation is by nantmi'i 
I no tneaus so frequent as that kind ••■■••*■ 
I of character-draning; which is accompanied 
I with some sort of comment designed to 
I interpret and enforce some of the features 
I |»f the storj. Sometimes the author himself, 
i 80 frequently in the novels of Thackeray 
and George Eliot, takes the stage and ex- 
plains or moralizes upon the behavior of his 
personages. Very often there are characters 
I or groups of characters performing some- 
I thing of the function of the ancient Greek 
chorus in interpreting to the reader the bear- 
ing, the moral results, of the act which is tak- 
ing place. It frequently happens that this 
character is the " sympathetic personage " 
whom M. Bruneti^re has described ; that is, 
I the character in deepest accord with the fun- 
I damentjil nature of the author himself. But 
■it by DO means happens that this interpreting 
lersonage is invariably the leading character 
Wcf the story. More often it is one of the 
r minor characters who from time to time by 
I indirect comment reveals to the reader the 
I CBsential nature of all that is happening. 
What is called in the case of the muTMt 
L play-Wright indirect delineation of ' 
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character has also its correspoDdence in fie* 
tion. " I am nu longer beautiful," said a 
famous French woman ; " the sweepers oo 
longer turn to look when I cross the street!" 
Something of the same effect is secured ia 
the chapters of a story as upon the stage, by 
describing not the hero and the heroine, but 
tlie effect produced by them upon the other 
personages. Some of the most masterly 
touches in the closing chapters of " Vanity 
Fair " are devoted to the portrayal of the 
social and moral position of Rebecca Sharp, 
but Thackeray does not venture upon this 
directly. He simply shows how she is treated 
by the inhabitants of the little town of Fam- 
pernickel. In the stage version of " Vanity 
Fair " these scenes are brought sharply home 
to the consciousness o£ many spectators who 
probably missed the point of Thackeray's 
dehcate insinuations iu the text of the story. 
The more subtle, the more psychological the 
particular work of fiction happens to be, the 
greater become the possibilities of this indi- 
rect method of character-delineation. Haw* 
thome's most effective descriptions of Judge 
I Pyncheoa in " The House of the Seven 
'lOftblea" aie not the passages where he de< 
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■eribes the judge directly, extraoTdinarily 
vivid as those are ; they are rather iu those 
paragraphs where the effects produced hy 
judge Fyncheon's personaHty upon the trans- 
parent oattire of Fhcebe are made clear to the 



The illuBtration jost used sug- i 
gests a new distinction which we '•"'*•"*■ 

iust draw ; namely, the difference between 
tile characters as delineated. Let us imagine 
liiat the personages of the story, whether 
Irawo directly or indirectly, whether pre- 
Knted with or without comment, now stand 
before us. Let us suppose ourselves to look 
it them as quietly and completely as we 
ihould observe actors upon the stage. What 

the most obvious difference between these 
people whom the novelist has drawn for us ? 

One obvious distinction is that 8t„puimd 
Iwtween simple and complex char- "«»»'■*■ 
•cters. Phcebe, in " The House of the Seven 
Gables," is a deliciously simple character, a 
nature of such flawless purity that it seems 
posaihle to comprehend her at a glance. She 
lielongs to Goethe's Gretchen type, the sort 
girl he loved, in Ijis plays, to place in 
Immatic coutrast with accomplished women 
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of the world. Sir Walter Scott's fightiD^ 
men are similar examples of perfectly simple 
characters. One understands them at a 
glance, and however much one loves or bates 
them upon deeper acquaintance, they never 
confuse or delude the reader. A single 
fibre makes up the texture of their natures. 
i vn.i„„t But far more commonly tbe per* 

'**"^ Bonages in the novel are complex. 

Very often they have one trait which pre- 
dominates over their others, — as selfishness 
is the dominant motive in Becky Sharp, and 
love for her husband the dominant motive of 
Fielding's Amelia. Sometimes it is diC&cult 
to say of these complex characters what the 
strongest element in their natures will prove 
to be. In " The Marble Faun " much of the 
fascination of Miriam's character, especially 
when thrown into contrast with Hilda's, tuma 
upon the extremely complex traits out of which 
the character is woven. The same is true of 
Gwendolen in '* Daniel Deronda," aa com- 
pared with Dinah Morris in " Adam Bede." 
suttonr Another distinction which playi 

biBiiua?' a constantly increasing role in mod- 
"^ ern fiction is that between the sta- 

tionaiy and the developing characters. Ger* 
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I personages, and these not the least in- 
teresting and congenial to the reader, remain, 
like Horatio in the play, constant quantities 
to the last. The vicissitudes of the action 
do oot affect them. One is conscious that 
whatever happens they will remain to the 
end precisely what they were in the begin- 
ning, harmonious, evenly balanced characters, 
from whose natures the waves of worldly cir- 
comatance and trial are thrown back spent 
and baffled. In the novel of adventure, and 
particularly in those of the picaresque type, 
there is little attempt at any portrayal of char- 
acter development. The pawn, the bishop, 
the knight, remain to the end of the game 
the same as in the beginning. Mere pieces 
on a chess hoard, they do not change their 
nature with the progress of the story. It is 
generally true of the minor characters in the 
fiction of the present day that the closing 
chapt^^ reveal them exactly as they were in 
the beginning. They are like trees upon the 
bank of a river, by means of which one may 
measure the swiftness of the stream itself. 
But the main characters of the story may be 
likened without exaggeration to the river 
I itwlf, constantly altering its coarse, accelerat* 
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ing or retarding ita current, and never qnitv 
the aame from one moment to another. This 
development of personality in the characters 
of the novelist is one of the most subtle and 
powerful modes of affecting the sympathy 
and interest of the reader. Let us note 
some of the ways in which this development 
is accomplished. 

In fiction, as in life, growth is 
Misu uii usually the result of struggle. But 
the struggle may be conscious or 
□nconscious, and may end in victory or in 
defeat. There is something very fine about 
the wholly unconscious fashion in which 
Scott's characters perform their role in the 
human comedy. There is little self-ezamina- 
' tion, no morbid analysis of motives. Most 
of bis finest personages are of the true 
Horatio breed. They behave as if the par- 
ticular things they do were the only things 
possible for them to do and they were not 
to trouble themselves about either the acts 
or their consequences. The same is true of 
many of the most attractive personages of 
Dickens, Kingsley, and George Meredith. 
Kreni* ni- Georee EUot's novels, on the 
«MML other baadj are full of examples of 
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conscious moral struggle. The men and 
women whom she depicts most fuUj are 
constantly analyziug tbeir motives or strug* 
gling forward towards some goal. In the 
cases of Adam Bede and Daniel Derouda the 
conscious moral efforts are successful. These 
characters accomplish the aim which they 
have established for themselves. The same 
may be said for Henry Esmond, and for 
Lord Kew in " The Newcomee." Few of 
Thackeray's characters torture themselves in 
self-analysis, in conscious moral questioning, 
and yet the struggles of Esmond and of Lord 
Kew are no less real on that account and no 
less representative of human nature. 
Some of the most famous ex- 
amples of character- drawing in 
modern 6ction represent, however, not moral 
victory but defeat. To watch a character 
deteriorate, no matter bow strongly it battles 
against adversity of circumstance or inherent 
weakness of nature, imparts to fiction the 
tragedy of actual life. Lydgate in " Middle- 
march " is a familiar example of this deterio 
ration ; so is Anna Karenina in Tolstoi's 
nove]> and Tess of the D'Urbervilles in the 
vorel by Thomas Hardy. Both Thackeraj 
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and George Eliot have given us masterly 
examples of character gradually deteriorat- 
ing without any real effort to lift itself above 
the stream o£ circumstance. Tito Melemain 
•' Romola " and Lord Mohun in " Henry 
Esmond," like Hartley Hubbard in Mr. 
Howells's " Modern Instance," steadily drift 
from bad to worse, and their downward pro* 
gress is indicated witb a precision, a truth, 
and a moral observation which make a pn^ 
found impression upon the reader. 

Very often, however, the char- 
uaKipHiii acters of fiction are portrayed to us 
as developing not so much under 
the stress of conflict, but under the influence 
of such forces as prosperity, as in " John 
Halifax, Gentleman," or adversity, as in 
•' Silas Lapham " and " Silas Mamer." Or 
we watch the character alter as it approaches 
old age, as with Colonel Newcome, or submit 
to the force of a stronger personality, as ia 
" Richard Feverel." We see it acting under 
the influence of religious impulse, as widi 
Dinah Morris and David Grieve. We are 
asked to study the elFect upon it of some 
theory of art or philosophy, as in Pater's 
** Imaginary Portraits " and Voltaire's " Cav 
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dide." In all these ways it vill be observed 
that the author of fiction has endeavored to 
hold the mirror np to nature, to maJie his 
book reflect something of the actuality of 
moral experience which ts the condition of 
the growth or the retrogression in tliQ Uvea 
of real men or women. 

However real the fictitious per- okmauo 
sonality may seem to the writer, he '■''' '^'^ 
must depend upon certain artistic devices for 
making the characteristic traits of his person- 
age seem real to the reader. It was the cus- 
tom of Scott to devote a page or two of 
personal description to each character at the 
time of its first introduction into the story. 
After this preliminary description of the per- 
sonal appearance and costume of the charac- 
ter, Scott seemed to trouble his head no more 
about the matter. The personage was sup- 
posed to be portrayed once for all, and to be 
viaoalized by the reader in the terms of that 
presentation. It ia more common, however, 
to find these characterizing details, whether ' 
of outward appearance or of inner nature, 
presented gradually to the reader. Some* 
times the cliuracteristic trait in fiction corre- 
qioada closely to the '* gag " upoo the stage. 
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that IB, a trick of speech or action obviously 
used to identify the character. We grow 
familiar in "Romola" with Tessa's "baby 
face." Mr. Brooke in " Middlemarcb " is 
forever saying, " I went into that a good 
deal at one time." In '* David CopperBeld " 
Barkis is always " willin'." These repeated 
idiosyncrasies of talk, or face, or dress, or 
manner undoubtedly help to accentuate the 
individuality ol the character, but if too ex- 
clusive reliance is placed upon them it is easy 
to turn them, whether in a book or upon the 
Btage, into caricatures. 

Pfrf^^f^^i It is extremely interesting to 
•^•^ notice the delicate and sure touches 

with which masters of imaginative fiction 
have portrayed the characteristics of the va- 
rious professions and occupations. In the 
Prologue to the " Canterbury Tales," for 
instance, one never wearies of admiring the 
simplicity of the soldier, the awkwardness of 
the sailor on horseback, the lawyer who seemed 
busier than he was, the doctor who had studied 
but little of the Bible, the merchant whose 
talk was of money-making. 
-. Class characteristics are also in- 

terestiug to observe. In an Eng- 
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V lish or CoDtinental novel one is coDStantly 
called upou to take account of certain recog- 
nized claas distinctions, upon which many of 
the relations of the characters are Instantly 
Been to turn. " A bourgeois interior " has a 
di&tinct connotation in a French or German 
novel ; hut to describe a similar American 
interior the word bourgeois would not sufBce. 
The cash hasis of classification of American 
society, — so far as it prevails, — while it 
frequently piques or rewards the professional 
interest of the literary artist, requires far 
more Uhor on his part than if he were to 
describe the upper, the middle, or the lower 
classes, removed from one another by the 
almost impassable barrier fixed by centuries 
of social tradition. 

It is also interesting to note that „,^,„^. 
individuals in fiction frequently JJIIJ,? -j^ 
take on certain typical traits due 
to the particular role which the individual is 
to play in the story. The debutante, the 
dowager, the " woman thirty years old," the 
" woman misunderstood," have a distinct 
function in certain stories, and this function 
BfFects more or less directly the behavior of 
the individufds who have been cast for that 
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partdcular role. The same is true of the 
persons who represent moral failures and 
triumphs. The drankard, the gambler, the 
miser, the philanthropist, have, as types, cer- 
tain easily recognized traits, and these typi- 
cal characteristics are not to be left oat of 
account in studying the character-drawing 
of the persons to whom these traits belong. 
The same is true of those personages to whom 
are assigned definite roles in the plot of the 
story. The villain, the lover, the intriguer, 
the heroine, are parts suggesting definite 
lines of character-drawing, and it is impos- 
sible to construct an individual character in 
fiction without regard to the conventional 
requirements of the role which the person is 
asked to play- 
Furthermore, there are typical 
nuMMi •■< . 

Motunii national traits which are always to 

be noted in addition to those lines 
of difference which we have just discussed. 
The Italian, the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
when introduced into a novel, must show to 
a greater or less extent the typical behavior 
of the Italian, the Frenchman, or the Eng- 
lishman. In depicting national chanicteri» 
tics, aecdonal traits, too, play an importaafc 
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|i8rt. In introducing an American into a 
story few novelists are willing to satisfy 
themselves by representing such a " typical 
American" &s is presented upon the Paris 
or London stage. The novelist with a fine 
iense of precision in character^drawing would 
certainly wish to note those characteristics 
tliat distinguish the Southerner from the 
Northerner, the Hoosier from the Californian 
or the Texan. Even within the boundaries 
of a single section, as the history of New 
£ng]and fiction bo abundantly illustrates, 
there is an immense variety of different 
type*. 

It becomes essential, therefore, 
tbat we should distinguish closely aaiuatkt 
between the individual and the 
type. What is really meant by these two 
-rrords ? And which should the artist aim to 
delineate? We say in actual life that men 
like Samuel Johnson or Abraham Lincoln pos* 
Bess individuality, — that is, that they have 
certain sharply defined personal characteris- 
tics which readily and absolutely separate 
them from all other individuals in the world. 
In fiction, persons like Becky Sharp and 
Colonel Newcome have precisely this same 
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individual characterization, and cannot for 
a moment be confused with other persons 
in other stories. As compared with these 
examples of individuals what do we mean 
by a type? The dictionaries suggest two 
lines of definition, both of which are of use 
U> the student of fiction. According to the 
first, type means an ideal representation of 
B species or group, combining its essential 
characteristics. It is this sense of the word 
which dictionary makers have in mind in 
describing the type as the ideal hovering 
before the artist. But in the terms of an- 
other definition, type also vae&ns ^^example 
of a species or group combinin^r^ essentiaL 
characteristics. When, therefore, we speak 
of types in fiction we sometimes mean that 
a person is portrayed as embodying more or 
less perfectly certain Ideals which exist in the 
mind of the artist, and we also mean very 
frequently that the t3'pical person is simply 
8D excellent example of a well known species 
or group. 

We shall find a convenient il* 
natural history. I 
remember hearing a famous natu- 
talist saj that the crow is a typical bird; — 
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that iBy that, compared with the woodpecker, 
the hawk, the crane, the crow represents the 
nonnal form of the bird family. Naturalists 
■peak, indeed, of the type genus, the type 
species, and the type specimen, meaning 
thereby a division that is especially charac- 
teristic of the larger group which it repro" 
MDts. And our distinction in fiction between 
the individual and the type would perhaps 
be more fully illustrated by the use of the 
terms " genus," *' species," and " specimen." 
GeDOB, let us say, corvua ; species, corvua 
Americanue ; and specimen, some particular 
crow under observation, — for example, old 
" Silvei-Spot," so agreeably described by 
Mr. Seton-Thompson. This distinction is a 
perfectly simple one. When we say that the 
fox terrier is intelligent, we mean that the 
type is intelligent. When I say that my fox 
terrier is ioteUigent, I have the individual in 
mind. 

Let us see how all this bears on 
the question of character-drawiag u«at«puM 
in fiction. We will suppose that 
the novelist wishes to introduce into his 
story the figure of Abraham Lincoln. It is 
. obvious that he must represent Lincoln as 
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belonging to the family of man, the genm 
American, the speciea Westerner, but that 
all these generic and tjpical traits most be 
further diiferentiated by delineating the qual' 
ities which distinguish the iodiridual speci- 
men, Abraham Liacoln, from other WeBtern 
American men. 

o„ft^„rt But nothing is more frequent in 
SISStS."' fiction than to find these two 
'"^ things confused. How does it hap- 

pen ? First, through an attempt to describe 
the individual by typical trait« merely. If I 
say that a tramp came to my back door this 
morning and asked for some breakfast, and 
that be had torn shoes, old clothes, a slouch- 
ing gait, the face of a drinker, I do not iden- 
tify him in the slightest. If I were to put 
the police on his trail, armed with such a 
description, it would fit fifty other tramps as 
well as the one I have in mind. It is obvious 
that to identify this particular individual I 
must be able to describe some peculiarity of 
person or costume which differentiates bim 
from others of his class, or at least to d&> 
scribe such a combination of quabties and 
details as is not likely to be found in the 
case of any other tramp. 
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Secondly, tiie type and the indi- ^,^ 
vidoal are often confused in cliai^ •biti«iitiBB». 
acter-drawing because the writer substitutea 
for the individual some moral abstraction. 
In the old moralities and miracle plays such 
characters as Good Fame, Virtuous Living, 
Tom Tosspot, Cuthbert Cutpurse, are nothing 
but signs of certain moral qualities, to be 
praised or reprehended according to the 
pleasure of the play-wright. Even the Eliza- 
bethan drama, in all its wealth of individual 
portraiture, is constantly presenting to UB 
personages who are mere personiiications of 
moral qualities, and Bunyan's masterly power 
of characterization does not prevent soma ' 
readers from considering Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man and Mr. Faintheart to be moral im> 
ages rather than men. 

Thirdly, the type ia frequently 
oonfused with the individual be- 
cause the artist gives a caricature rather than 
a portrait. In pictorial caricature, as vn, 
know, certain features are exaggerated until 
the individual is far removed from reality. 
Tweed and Croker, if we are to believe the 
earicaturists, are not real persons. They are 
umply embodiments of certain abstract and 
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highly reprehensible moral qualities. It is 
easy to point out, in some of the very great- 
est fiction, examples of the fatal ease with 
which the writer can turn a portrait into a 
caricature. Sir Pitt Crawley's stinginesB ap- 
parently tickled Thackeray's fancy so thor- 
oughly that he could not resist the temptation 
to exaggerate it until it was eo much out o£ 
drawing that it robbed the character of its 
actuality. As compared with Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, Becky Sharp's portrait shows constant 
restraint and a steady sense of proportioa. 
Those personages of Dickens whom we are 
wont to speak of as " Dickensy " characters 
are all too frequently caricatures rather than 
portraits. Certain traits are so magniBed 
for purposes of identification or humor that 
we see not the real person but only the 
" S*g»" ^^^ trick, the turn of farce, which 
presents him to the audience. Children de- 
light in this sort of thing, of course, but 
many older persons wonder, when they come 
to Dickens again, how all this false drawing 
coiUd ever have given them pleasure. 
n«MUM 1'' ^ more interesting, however, 

{■rtyjiwr' ^ inquire into the causes of this 
***■ confusion. Why is it that the 
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f »rtj»t allows himself to substitute typical for 
individual traits and hence to lose the power 
of imparting a sense of actwUity to his Bcti- 
tiuus pers<inages ? It is often true, no doubt, 
that the author fails to see clearly what be 
wants to express. He falls into abstract, 
typical delineation through mere irresolution 
or inattention, or it may be the overfondness 
for what he may like to call the " ideal," that 
is, for the abstract rather than for the con- 
crete. To this latter predilection must be 
attributed the feebleness of a great deal o£ 
Boniantic art. It accounts for the wealcnesa 
of Scott's character-drawing of ladies in com- 
parison with his masterly delineation of peas- 
ant girls. 

Then, too, the prevalence of a 
fashionable artistic ty]ie is often i 
found to overpower the artist's 
originality. The " Gibson girl," who is said 
to be due originally to the influence of a 
certain model in Mr. Gibson's early career aa 
a& artist, has continued not only to dominate 
most of Mr. Gibson's own drawings of women, 
but has been nothing less than an obseesion, 
though a charming one, upon a whole school 

, itf American draughtsmen. In similar fash* 
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ioD, there was a sort of Richard Harding 
Davis heroine who used to make her period- 
ical appearance in college stories. Indeed, 
college stories furnish an excellent example 
of the prevalence of a certain fashionable 
type and the consequent neglect of individ- 
ual portraiture. In all the college stories 
which have appeared in the last dozen years 
bow few sharply characterized individuals are 
to be found ! It is far easier to describe the 
category under which a particular student 
belongs and to give the general traits of the 
"football man," the "sport," the " grind," 
than it is to portray the particular person who 
belongs to the category. In other words, 
most authors of college stories content them- 
Belves, as far as character-depiction is con- 
cerned, by describing the pigeon-hole rather 
than the man in the pigeon-bole. 
Pi^iBnia ^^ ^^ third place, although the 

•■^""^ fiction-writer may see the individ- 
ual with perfect distinctness, either as actually 
present before him or in imaginative vision, 
he may nevertheless not be able to express 
what he sees. He draws the general charac- 
teristics of the type rather than the individual 
eharacteristics of the person because his vocab* 
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nlary is not Bufficiently delicate and precise 
for the taek of portrayal. Here, again, cot 
lege stories afford a useful illustration. It 
is not to be suj^sed that the authors o{ 
those stories see their fellows less distinctly, 
nor that they perceive imaginative types with 
less clearness of outline, siinply because thej 
are deahng with young men and young wo- 
men. The defect is chiefly to be attributed 
to the lack of training in flexible and precise 
expression. 

But for one or another of these 
three causes which have been briefly nuaiuTi»- 
oatlined, bow few individual char- 
acters have been created in fiction in the 
last ten years I We have bad certain types 
drawn over and over again with wearisome 
rateration, but we have bad few flctitioua 
personages who have given ua the impression 
of actuality. It must be remembered after 
all that the type is, in the last analysis, only 
a Bubjective abstraction, either in the reader's 
mind or in the mind of the artist. The mas- 
ters of fiction, surely, have generally con- 
tented themselves with creating personages 
and letting the type take care of itself. If 
the personage be eo drawn as to convey a 
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rivid sense of reality, his individual character* 
istics will be firmly outlined ; and if he gives 
to the reader an impression of moral unity, 
there is httle doubt that he will in the true 
Bense contain the type. For the type, so far 
as it is of any artistic value, is impUcit in the 
individual. 

ounoNr- Before bringing to a close the 

•**"*•• consideration of the delineation of 
character, we should note that some of the 
greatest triumphs in the portrayal of character 
bare been due to an effective sense of charac- 
ter-contrast. The differences between mem- 
bers of the same family — as for instance 
between Adam and Seth Bede, Rachel and 
Beatrix Esmond, George and Henry War- 
rington — have been utilized with consum- 
mate effect. The same is true of those pairs 
or trios of friends o( which the history of 
the drama and of the novel offers so many 
brilliant examples. Hamlet and Horatio, 
Athos, Portboa and Aramis, Mulvaney, Or- 
theris and Learoyd, gain immensely in sa- 
liency and picturesqueness of outline because 
they are thrown into dramatic contrast with 
those friends in whose presence we are wont 
to watch them. 
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B Character -g^nping on a Btill oiunuuc 
wider scale results from those maDi- ■^»'«- 
fold social, ecoDOmical, and political reli^ 
tioQS which place differently constituted indi* 
viduals in clearly marked lines of relation- 
ship. Master and servant, mistresa and maid, 
lover and confidant, debtor and creditor, 
the dwellers on the farm or in the village, 
the representatives of a profession, the ad- 
venturers in some commercial or political 
enterprise, are haked together by bonds 
which give an opportunity for striking 
groups of characters. Indeed, in every 
story, as in every play, there is commonly 
Bome unifying principle, like a love affair, a 
crime, a journey, a business scheme, which 
instantly throws all the persons of the story 
into some sort of relationship with one an- 
other. Their attitude towards certain facta 
instantly ranks them, as by a kind of irre- 
sistible physical or moral gravitation. They 
are thrown into main groups or subordinate 
groups according to the part they play in 
the main plot or in the 8uh-])tot of the tale. 
Tbey work out their individual destiny in 
harmony or in contrast with the general 
deatiDy that presides over the fate of the 
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person^es in the narrative ; the^ adranct 
or retreat, compromise, surrender, or triumph 
as the judgment and the insight of the 
writer shall dictate. But in all the manifold 
and subtle relations into which the persons in 
the story are thrown, there is an opportunity 
for the most searching, the most ^irited, 
the most brilliant methods of character-de- 
lineation. If, as Goethe said, a character is 
formed in the stream of the world, the char- 
acters in a novel form themselves into more 
and more plastic outlines as the stream of 
the story sweeps to its close. 

It a, therefore, qnite impossibta 

KumoBT of . r 1 ■ 

AHiTutnuid to conceive of characters m a novel 
without taking into consideration 
the actions in which those characters are 
involved. The two elements, character and 
action, should be harmoniously treated. 
There will always be in fiction, doubtless, 
examples of " plot-ridden " characters ; that 
is, persons whose role in the story makee 
them do something which they would not 
naturally do. A high-minded girl is made 
to listen at the door simply because it is de* 
sirable that she should be aware of a conver* 
Bation taking place between her father and 
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^B Iter lover. Ad honest man is made to com- 
I mit a crime because a crime is essential to 
the particular web of circumstances wliich 
the author desires to weave. But these 
instances of the violation of truth in charac- 
ter are usually punished by the sense of dia- 
Lehef which the reader is quick to feeL It 
is natural that we should demand in fiction, 
as in life, that the character should be true 
to itself, that under the given circumstances 
it should exhibit consistent behavior. 

What is more, we instinctively 
demand id the characters that im- 
press us by their individuality that moral 
unity by virtue of which each character 
shows evidence of what has happened to it in 
the past. Just aa each one of us is conscious 
of bis past, and is also conscious of tlie 
posubihties of the future, and bears this 
consciousness, although perhaps without real- 
izing it, into every act of the present, so we 
desire that the men and women described for 
us in the pages of the novelist should give 
this sense of the continuity, the unbroken 
web of Ufe. To enter a railroad station — 
Bay at Buffalo — and see an east-bound ex- 
■ Btandiog oa the track, resplendent in 
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paint and gilt, and ready to pull out 
station, is to receive an impression of acta* 
ality and power. But one has a far higher 
sense of power if one watches at the station 
this same train coming in from the West, an 
hour late, with vestibule and roof and win- 
dows covered with snow and ice, in evidence 
of the storm through which the train has 
passed. We picture to ourselves the winter 
landscape over which it has been flying in 
its struggle against time. We know that 
before it reaches Albany or New York that 
lost hour must be made up, if engine and 
engineer can do it. The past and the fu- 
ture of the train unite in their impression on 
our consciousness, and impart a thrilling 
sensation of personal force. In the same 
way, our vision of men and women in the 
greatest books of fiction is not confined to 
the immediate moment when they are pre- 
sent to our view ; we are more or less dimly 
conscious of the past and of the future of 
those characters and of all the moral po 
teutiahties of their lives. 
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ployed ihttll bekr to it k aati relntion of cangruit; oi 
•loid ■ mb-plot, nnlou, oa »matim« in Shakaaptu*, tha anb- 
plot ba ■ rBranion or ooinpUniCDt o( the main intrigiia ; ■ . . and 
allow naiUiBr himaeU in the Damtiia dot any clwraetar in tba 
eaaiBa of tha dialogiu, to utter ona aeDteiiee that la not part and 
pareal of (ha hnaineM o( tlia atory. . . . And u the root of tha 
whola maUar, 1m him Iicar in mind that liia Doret i* not ■ ttu>- 
aoript of lif a. to ba judf^ by it* aiaotitiidt ; bnt a umplillea- 
lloii of aonw aida or point of lifa. to atand or fall by in ai^mfl- 
•BBt ainiplieit;." R. L. Stbtbhroh, A Iluntie Eimtnutranc*. 

Iv discussing the afEliationa of mitpM 
the novel with the play, in the ■*"^ 
third chapter of this book, I have had occa* 
non to say something about the plot and its 
relation to the theme and to the characters 
of the play or the novel. The word means, 
as itB etymology implies, a weaving together. 
Or, atill more simply, we understand by plot 
that which happens to the characters, — the 
ious ways in which the forces represented 
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by the diSereut personages of the story are 
made to Larmouize or clash through external 
action. 

m„Hat Ii detennining the natnre aad 

*"■ the details of the action of a story, 

it 18 obvious that the oovtilist may draw on 
the same sources of knowledge which he 
uses iu the construction of the characten. 
The plot may be suggested to him by his 
own observation, by memories of what he 
has heard or read, or through the pure gift 
of inventiveness. One can scarcely say that 
there is marked superiority in any one of 
these methods. Many novelists, like Haw- 
thorne, have been inclined to confess rue- 
fully : " I have seen so little of the real 
world, that I have nothing but thin air to 
ooncoct my stories out of." On the other 
hand, the experience of writers like Dickens, 
Thackeray, or Mr. Kipling has crowded their 
memory with incidents and events admirably 
adapted to furnish the raw material of coimt^ 
less plots. Sometimes, no doubt, it is dlf- 
ficult to readjust such matter and make it 
Bufhciently plastic to give free play to the 
imagination. The stories that come to ona 
by inheritance through half forgotten t 




I li«8 of country-aide legeoda and traditionB, na^ 
IzstiTes which one dimly rememberB from old 
I books or scraps of histoty and ballads, have 
' often proved more stimulating to the cod- 
itmctiTe im^nation than any bints given 
by actual experience. Just as Liszt wrote 
his rhapsodies by atiliziDg hints and frag^ 
meots of folk-lore and popular melodies, so 
Thomas Hardy finds it easy in his " Wessex 
Tales " to utilize the histories of decaying 
families, stories of adventure of long ago, 
gtraoge tales that have been whispered by the 
hearth-fire from immemorial times. " Truth 
is etninger than fiction," and truth often 
needs to be recast by a fictive imagination 
before it is quite ready for the fiction-writer's 
hand. 

But this matter of plot gives lit- of,„ , „(. 
tie difficulty to those bora story- '"""■«i«*- 
tellers who have the gift for conceiving char- 
acters in action. For these natural spinners 
of the yam, to whom invention is the most 
easy, the moet fascinating, the most capti- 
vating of gifts, — for a Stevenson, a Scott, 
a Dumas, — to block out the plot of a story 
is a mere bagatelle. In Scott's own words, 
ha " took tba easiest path across country »** 
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following merely his whim or bis natoral in* 
stinct ; aad ooe is bound to record the fact 
that the novels written or planned by these 
reckless, inveterate story-tellers aSord quita 
as much satisfaction to technical students of 
plot-construction as do the more elaborate 
plans and devices of those writers whose in- 
terest lies foremost in the creation of charac- 
ter, and with whom the element of action is 
of secondary concern. 

Hoi In lb Plot in its simplest form may 

•'■*'^''™- concern itself with notbing mora 
than the progress of a single character and 
its development and experiences at the dif> 
ferent stages of its career. Take, for in- 
stance, that admirable story by Hawthorne, 
" Wakefield," which concerns itself with the 
psychological analysis of the character of 
an excellent gentleman to whom it occurred 
one day that it would be a good plan not to 
go home that night, and who consequently 
sought lodgings in another street and stayed 
away from home for twenty years. Hav 
tborne makes real to us the whimsical, yet 
singiUarly human and consistent motive that 
actuated this strange character in bis aston- 
ishing performance j and although the atoij 
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' aivolves but a single personage^ it would be 
difi&ctilt to point to any short etorj of eqaal 
length in which the reader feels greater 1d- 
terest. 

UfluaUv, however, the plot of __ 

a story involves at least two chai^ t««imo- 
BCt«rs. They embody different 
forces, differeot ways of facing and 6ghtH 
ing the world of circumstance with which 
they are brought into collision. In " Silas 
Mamer," for instance, the human problem 
involved is the inBuenee of the love of a child 
on the lonely and embittered nature of a her- 
mit. The action of the story is designed to 
bring these two forces together and to note 
the nature of their mutual reactions. The 
plot of Hawthorne's " Rappaceini's Daugh- 
ter " involves the struggle between scientific 
cariosity and paternal love. These forces 
are embodied in the persons of the scientist 
and his daughter, and the plot is inevitably 
worked out by the natural laws of human 
character, " the truth of the human heart," 
ander the peculiar circumstances which the 
author chooses to describe. And, to choose 
another short story of a different type, there 
it Mr. Kipling's *' Hia Ftivate Hodoui." In 
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this story a young British lieutenant, in a 
moment of extreme irritation, strikes a private 
soldier. The act is one that calls for dis- 
missal from the Queeo's service. What is 
the ofBcer to do ? He cannot send money to 
the soldier — who happens to be the redoubt- 
able Ortheris himself — nor can he apologize 
to him in private. Neither can he let mat- 
ters drift. Ortheris, too, has bis own code 
of pride and honor ; he too is " a servant of 
the Queen ; " hut how is the insult to be 
atoned for ? The way out of this apparently 
hopeless muddle is a beautifully simple one, 
after all. The lieutenant invites Ortheris to 
go shooting with him, and when they are 
alone, asks him to " take oS his ooat." 
" Thank you, sir ! " says Ortheris. The two 
men fight until Ortheris owns that he la 
beaten. Then the lieutenant apologizes for 
the original blow, and officer and private 
walk back to camp devoted friends. That 
fight is the moral salvation of Lieutenant 
Ouless. The plot of " His Private Honour " 
is, therefore, the narrative of the straggle 
between two kinds of pride, the pride of the 
ofBcer and that of the enlisted man, and the 
solution comes throi^h Mr. Kipling's power 
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ize the English love of fair 
pUy, the fundamental human eqnahtj which 
is commOD to both men despite the difference 
of their rank. 

It is far easier, however, to throw n,^ 
tiie lines of a plot into swift com- «*■«««■ 
plication when there are at least three char- 
acters involved. The attitude of two of 
these characters towards the third may io' 
atantly be utilized tu establish and carry foi^ 
ward new lines of action. In " The Knight's 
Tale " of Chaucer the two young men im- 
prisoned in the tower catch their first glimpse 
^ of Emily, and this moment marks the first 
^koitanglement of the threads of the future 
Vplot. In Miss Wilkins's " New England 
Kun " tbere is an extremely skillful example 
of this kind of plot. The story opens with a 
picture of Louisa Ellis, an ''old maid," sitting 
I her quiet room on a summer afternoon, 
iid receiving an embarrassed visit from her 
ied lover, Joe Daggett. Their en- 
ment has lasted fifteen years, while he 
i been absent in Australia seeking bis for- 
Each has been faithful to the other, 
, now that the wedding is only a week 
raj, disorder and confusion seem entering 
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her cloistered life in place of peace and har- 
mony. She does not dare tell her lover how 
much, after all, she dreads to marry him. 
He, too, has become aware that their passion 
is a thing of the past ; he is conscious of a 
love for Lily Dyer, a younger woman ; bat 
he is as finely loyal to bis old promise as 
Louisa hersolf. How does Miss Wilkina 
cut the knot ? By making Louisa stroll 
down the road one moonlight night and un- 
wittingly overhear a conversation between 
Joe and Lily, in which she learns that they 
love each other, but that they both believe it 
cruel and wrong for Joe to break his engage* 
ment with Louisa. It is now easy and natural 
for Louisa to release Joe, to see him married 
to Lily Dyer, and happily, prayerfully, to 
number her own days " like an uncloiatered 
nun." 

n« "oiM- ^^ ^^y ^^ added tbat the essen- 
iJJJJf ,, ^ tial elements of this three-cornered 
uttoBOtt. game played by two men and one 
Toman, or two women and one man, hers 
handled by Miss Wilkios in one of its most 
innocent and unsophisticated phases, present 
to the fiction- writer, for purely technical rea* 
■ons^ a fascinating problem. Such a thiee- 
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fold relatioiiBbip inevitably involves the play 
of strong passions, the eleinenta of fear, u( 
jealousy, of danger, of eurprise, of remorse ; 
and alt of these are furnished, as it were, ready 
; to the novelist's hand by the theme itself. 
A» fas pointed out in the chap- o«n«iiMttaa 
tap devoted to the drama, the ""^ 
complication of the plot begins with the 
introdtictioD of new incidents or new per- 
sonages, or with the introduction of new mo- 
tives growing out of the relationships which 
are made evident at the outset uf the story. 
In Hawthorne's " The House of the Sevea 
Gables" the opening of the shop marks the 
beginning of the complication. In " The 
Scarlet Letter " it is the entrance of Roger 

»ChiIlingworth. It is an interesting question 
how far the comphcatiou of the plot may 
be carried out without confusing or perplex- 
ing the reader. Novelists of the Latin races 
bave commonly given evidence of a greater 
instinct for unity, are more simple in the 
constructive features of thetr work, than 
those of the Teutonic races. The novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray probably mark the 
extreme limit of complexity, as regards 
tfie uumbor of personages introduced, tha 
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variety of sub-plots, and the length o£ time 
required for the main action of the Btory. 
There are said to be seventy-five personages 
in " Our Mutual Friend," and sixty in " Van- 
ity Fair," Id " Middlemarch " there are 
twenty-two persons whose portraits are painted 
at full length.^ American fiction has appar- 
ently been more influenced of late by Con- 
tinental than by English examples, and the 
result has been a more marked simplicity m 
constmctioQ. 

iwddMii ud In studying the complication of 
■""*'°^ the plot, it often becomes advan- 
tageous to distinguish between incidents 
which reveal the true nature of the charac- 
ters and situations which determine char- 
acter. The difference in the thing is more 
to be insisted upon than the differentiation 
of names, and yet it is fair to characterize as 
an " incident " any event which gives the 
reader a clearer insight into the constitution 
and motives of the personages iuthe story. In 
" The House of the Seven Gables " the elabo- 
rate scene at the breakfast-table has for its 
sole aim the presentation of the character <ii 

' C. F. JoboBOO, Elemenli of Literary CWticum, p. 8& 
New York: Uftrpen. 
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Clifford, and the whole chapter is devoted to 
the revelation of the finer and more lesthetio 
tiaits of his worn, delicate nature. It is for 
this purpose only that the hreakfaat-table 
Bcene finds its justification. In '* Henry 
Kstuond," Harry's drive ou the downs with 
Lord Mohun is the incident used to give a 
more complete exposition of character, as 
well as of the relationship gradually growing 
op between Harry and Rachel Esmond. It 
determines nothing. It simply informs us 
of what is going on, what must be reckoned 
with. On the other hand, to take another 
illustration from the same novel, the scene 
where Harry sees Beatrix descending the 
staircase, and also the one where Harry 
breaks his sword in the presence of the Pre- 
tender, or in " The House of the Seven 
Gables " again, in the scene where Judge 
Pyncheon demands entrance into the parlor 
and is refused, — these are situations which 
really determine character as well as reveal it. 
Esmond is a different man after those scenes 
have been depicted ; and Judge Pyncheon has 
himself been judged. 

Perfiaps enough has been said ^„,^ 
the third chapter to illustrate 
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the similarity between the climax in the novel 
and the climax in the play. In both of these 
parallel forms of literature there is commooly 
fiome scene which marks the greatest tension, 

> the keenest suspense, involved in the relation 
of the characters. The elopement of Stephen 
Guest and Maggie Tulliver, Gwendolen's aw- 
ful moment of hesitation when Grandcourt is 
struggling in the water, will illustrate George 
Eliot's management of climax passages. In 
Buch passages the personal forces iDvolved 
are for the instant in equilibrium. Thence- 
forward everything sweeps on to the d^noil- 
ment or catastrophe of the story. There is 

■ little difference between the novel and the 
play in the technical disposition of the series 
of incidents and situations which make np 
the " rising " and the " falling " action. 

There is, however, a noticeable 
distinction in the technical handling 
of the catastrophe. The absolute necessity 
in the drama of externalizing upon the stage 
the forces knit together in the final struggle 
makes compulsory the actual exhibition o£ 
various events which the novelist would pre* 
fer to suggest merely. Indeed, it has come 
to be the favorite theory with a certain 
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^ Khool of psychological □ovelists that, as life 
seldom presents any dramatic catastrophes, 
fiction had better avoid catastrophes too. In 
the novels of this sort nothing in particular 
occurs. At the close we miss the " God 
bttws you, my children ! " and also the tragic 
allotment of disaster or disgrace. The char- 
acters live on, quite as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and it is only the new insight into 
personality, the new descriptions of the nat- 
oral world or of social forces, which the 
reader has as a reward for his pains. 

All this turns, as a matter of n«ghua^ 
course, upon the relation of the *""'•'■ 
personages to the underlying theme. In the 
novel of character, as opposed to the novel of 
incident, the author is chiefly concerned with 
the solution of certain problems of emotion 
or of will. When he has worked these out 
b) his satisfaction, his task is finished, and 
he becomes relatively indifferent to the final 
dispositioD of all the personages of the tale. 
It is well known that Hawthorne added the 
present closing chapter to " The Marble 
Faun " at the request of his piililiMhers, and 
this fact suggests the irreconcilable diffei 
between the point of view of the 
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absorbed in moral problems and of the readet 
who merely wants to know what happened 
" ever afterwards." 

napiot- III the plot-novel, od the other 

"*'•'• hand, the inner truth of character 

may often be neglected or distorted, pro- 
vided successive shocks of surprise and plea- 
sure are cleverly arranged. The detective 
story, for instance, deals chiefly with the 
elements of curiosity and suspense. But the 
curiosity, while it must be stimulating, must 
not be carried to the extreme of perplexity, 
and the suspense must not be too long sus- 
tained. In proportion as the stress is laid 
upon adventure merely, as in the picaresque 
novel, there need be little if any complexity 
in the plot. The mere succession of inci- 
dents, like those in Stevenson's " St. Ives," 
is enough to hold the fascinated attention of 
the reader. The weakness, however, in many 
of the modern types of the novel of adven< 
ture, is not due to placing too much stress 
upon mere incident as an element, but tr 
the fact that charactei^interest has become a 
negligible quantity. It the reader does not, 
for the time being, believe in the reality of 
those characters whose adventures he is asked 
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^V to foHow, be soon finds hiin&ell little cod- 
cerned with the adventureB. For, after all, 
as the history of the drama has shown so abun- 
daiitty, that which perennially fascinates us 
in the human spectacle is the exhibition of 
character in action. Characters who do not 
act, and conversely the mere outward show 
and stir of movement not informed by any 
Teal intellectual or passional life, alike fail to 
move our interest, our hopes, or fears. 

The question of suspense in the ununvii 
plot leads naturally to the element ^y*'^^'^^ 
of mystery. In any good story we are led 
to a normal interest both in what the charac 
tore will do under the stress of unsuspected 
circumstances and in tbe shape which events 
•^m will take. But this expectation of " some- 
^B thinj; evermore about to he," which lends in- 
^V terest to fiction as it does to life, must be dis- 
tinguished from that element of mystery with 
which many novelists have loved to surround 
certain of their characters, and in which they 
have liked to hide the intricacies of their 
plots. It is in this sense that Miriam in " The 
Marble Faun " is a mysterious cliaracter, and 
that there is a " mystery " in must detective 
rtoriea. While this element of mysteiy is 
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by no means essential to the interest of a 
work of fiction, it is capable of the moat 
artistic handling. But when the mystery 
becomes mystification, when both the person- 
ages in the story and the readers of the story 
are deliberately fooled by the author, the 
book commonly pays at last the penalty of 
this deception. When we learn at the end 
of Mrs. RadcliSe's ''Mysteries of Udolpho" 
that all the mysterious terrors which have 
played such a potent role in the plot were the 
result of a mechanical contrivance, it is im- 
possible to reread the book with any of those 
delightful thrills of horror which the impres- 
sionable reader experienced upon the first 
reading. But between this deliberate decep* 
tion of the reader and the painful efforts of 
some realistic novelist to place the reader in 
possession of all the facts, there is an infinite 
variety of possible methods. Perhaps the 
critic cannot do more than say that that book 
is likely to give the most pleasure to the reader 
which presents, in accordance with the con- 
Tentions and in the terms of art, the sense of 
uncertainty, the blindfold striving, the con- 
stant awaiting of the revelation of the coming 
moment, which play such an appreciable part 
in tife itself. 
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CloselT allied with the element 

iiHiHtirt. 
of mystery ia that of accident, 

sometimes used as a complicating but more 
often as a resolving force. It is accident that 
treaves and imravels the plot of many a novel. 
The hero picks up a handkerchief, or steps 
on a lady's train, or unwittingly insults an 
unknown rival, or knocks at the wrong door 
of an inn, and upon these trivialities hangs, 
or aeems to hang, his entire fortune. Simi- 
larly, when the cHmax of a story has been 
reached, there is often in fiction, as in the 
drama, some petty incident, apparently acci- 
dental but really hidden deep in the nature 
of things, which determines the catastrophe. 

Indeed, it may be said that it 
matters Uttle how frequently the 
novelist complicates or simplifies his plot by 
the introdactioD of the element of accident, 
pn)rided the accidents seem to be thus a 
port of the natural order of things. Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted dies by a chance arrow, 
and yet what other fate would be so inevit- 
able to an adventurous, reckless, n-andering 
hero? Bill Sykes bangs himself with a noose 
of his own making, and yet Dickens seems 
to be a fellow-worker with Providence in d^ 
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signing such an appropriate and wholly plea» 
ing end for such a villain. It is a tempta- 
tion to the unskilled noveUst to kill off his 
personages at a convenient time, to resort 
to all sorts of advantageous and unexpected 
devices to get rid of the superfluous figures 
in his story. But to link apparently acci- 
dental, external circumstances with inner 
laws of character and conduct, to make what 
happens to the characters a fit result of all 
which the characters have done or been in 
the past, gives an opportunity for the most 
profound insight into the moral structure of 
the world. When Judge Pyncheon tries by 
brute energy and with deadly hatred of pur- 
pose to force his way into the little parlor of 
the Pyncheon house, Hepzihah says to him, 
*'God will not let you." The Judge re- 
plies, " We shall see." And we do see 
through the long hours of the ensuing night 
the terrible retribution which came instantly 
upon him. Yet Hawthorne takes pains to 
suggest that there may be a perfectly natural 
physical explanation of the sudden death of 
the Judge. Not the " \Tsitation of God," 
as juries are wont to say when at their wits' 
end, but an inherited tendency to apople:^, 



, loined vdth a inonient of intense bodily and 
I mento] excitement, is sufficient to account for 
I the Judge's death. An even more familiar 
example of extraordinary insight and truth 
on the novelist's part is evinced in the Tem- 
plar's death in " Ivanhoe." Here, too, a 
natural ex[)Ianation is at hand. Ivanhoe has 
appealed to "the judgment of Grod ; " yet 
the Templar dies, Scott tells us, through the 
" violence of his own contending passions." 
But the threads of the story are drawn to- 
gether with so sure a hand that the reader 
feels certain that this dread event is fated. 
" ' This is indeed the judgment of God,' said 
the Grand Master, looking upwards — ' Fiat 
voluntas tua.' " 

It is hard to say, indeed, iust 
wbat we mean by iat« m discussmg aaina 
the d^noilment or catastrophe of the 
modem novel. It is easy enough in com- 
menting on the Greek drama to point out the 
beginning and the end of the Nemesis action, 
and the conventions of the Greek drama as 
well as many of its moral unplitmtions have 
descended tn us almost unbroken. Yet it is 
hardly possible, in a world pervaded, hkeour 
dem world, by Christian ethics and a Ghri^ 
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tian phlloBOphy, that the old Greek theory of 
the role T^hich fate plays in human affairs 
should still prevail. Id one sense the world of 
art, the world revealed to us by the ima^na- 
tion of the novelist ot the poet, is a world 
which is neither Christian nor pagan. Even 
this imaginary world, however, can never be 
, unmoral unless it be at the same time uDreal. 

y ** Morality," said Mme. de Stael very finely, 

"is in the nature of things." The laws of 
human life itself, laws older than any pagan 
or Christian interpretation or revelation of 
them, assert that in any long view of life it 
is well with the good and ill with the wicked. 
It is true that in any stage of the world's 
progress it is possible that the individual 
artist may revert to an earlier, outworn type 
of philosophy and faith. He may cherish a 
pagan theory of the Christian world. Like 
/ Thomas Hardy at the close of "Tess of the 
D'UrberviUes," which is an admirable ex- 
pression of a poignant, thoughtful, yet thor- 
oughly pagan interpretation of hfe, he may 
otter a cynical jest at the moral order of 
this planet. Says Mr. Hardy, "Time, the 
Archsatirist, bad had his joke out with 
Teas." 
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^P This is consistent with the theme "PMOa 
of tiie book, but it is incoDststent '■■''~-" 
with the world in which Mr. Hardy is Tiv 
ing and with the noblest teachings of the 
greatest masters of his art. In assigning 
" poetic justice " to the men and women of 
their stories, they have succeeded most truly 
when they have allotted the fates of their 
personages in accordance with what they 
have conceived to be the laws of Divine Jus- 
tice. The profounder artists in the imagi> 
nary world of fiction, and the Providence, 
however named, who presides over the real 
world of nature and human life, are working 
on the same tenns and expressing the same 
troth. 



In following the main lines of 
action in a story, the student of 
ficdoD will do well to observe the different 
ways in which the main and the subordinate 
plots are related. Often the subordinate plot 
ifl the mere reflection of the greater plot, as 
the love affair of Lorenzo and Jessica in 
*' The Merchant of Venice " is the obvious 
replica of that of Portia and Bassanio. And 
where the theme of the novelist is phil4^ 
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Bophical or scientific, designed to show the 
presence in human affairs of certain lines of 
causation and certain modes of thinking and 
feeling, the lesser group of characters may 
often be used most skillfully to reflect, ia 
different degrees, the main teaching of the 
book. Thomas Hardy's peasants furnish ex- 
cellent examples of this philosophizing, as do 
the rustics of George Ehot. Frequently the 
Bub-plot follows inevitably upon the main 
plot. If the story of " Silas Marner" turns 
upon the redemption of a lonely old man 
by a child, it becomes necessary to provide 
a child for the purpose, and this leads to 
the invention of Godfrey Cass's unfortunate 
marriage. Very often, however, the sub- 
plot is joined to the main plot in a purely 
artificial fashion. The minor characters are 
designed to give variety or relief, to supply 
a love interest or an element of comedy, or 
to pique one's historical interest concerning 
some great person who is made to appear for 
the moment upon the scene. Rose and Lang- 
ham, although they are most attractively and 
carefully wrought figures, have nothing to 
do with the real plot of " Robert Klsmere.'* 
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SaTonarola has no role to play m George 
Eliot's " Romola " except in so far as he ia 
introduced to give advice to the heroine ia 
the hour nf her need, and to illustrate cer* 
tain characteristic phases of fifteenth century 
Florence. 

Soinethincf has alreadv heen said 

1 11 1. 1 1 VM-ttlM- 

about the danger of plot -deter- mbm ahu. 
mined characters. Where the plot 
requires a love episode the novelist is tempted 
to make a given man fall in love vitb a 
given woman "upon compulsion," even if the 
natures of the two persons, as well as the cir" 
cumstances involved, protest against the alli- 
ance. There is no surer mark of the amateur 
in fiction than the fascination said to be 
exerted hy certain characters wlio obviously 
have no fascination to exert. " Bright 
ideas " come to characters who could never 
by any stretch of the imagination conceive 
of a bri^t idea. We are assured of the 
sadden access of courage or devotion or 
folly in persons in whose temperaments and 
characters there is uo room for these traits 
which it becomes necessary for tlie unfortu* 
lUte author to discover and utilize. 
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Finally, the action of the story 
iMM u Mt- itself should be related not only to 
the characters themselves, but to 
those circumstances and events indirectly 
inTolved in the tale, and furnishing as it 
were the background and setting for it. The 
plot of the " Tale of Two Cities," for in- 
stance, must do no violence to the supposed 
characters of Dr. Manette and Sydney Car- 
ton, but it must also be faithful as far as 
possible to the spirit and the external facts 
of the French Revolution itself. Indeed, in 
the case of this particular book, it is well 
known that Dickens's imagination began to 
work on the period, upon the events and pas- 
sions of that stormy time, rather than upon 
the distinctive personages of the tale. He 
carried around in his pocket, for months be- 
fore he began to write the story, a copy of 
Carlyle's " French Revolution," familiarizing 
himself with the dramatic forces involved in 
that extraordinary epoch. When he came 
later to invent his personages and to assign 
to them their appropriate roles in the drama 
which they were to play, he depicted both 
characters and action in harmony with the 
enveloping circumstances, with the fears, the 
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hopes, the anguiah, the suspense of the Revo- 
lution itself. If, as we saw at the conclusion 
of the preceding chapter, it is necessary that 
the characters of a novel should be con- 
ceived in reference to the part they are to 
play in the plot, we must now recognize with 
equal clearness that the plot itself must stand 
ID artistic relation to the setting. 






CHAPTER Vn 

THE SETTISa 

" ffithei on that dmy or aboat that Una I («roMnb«F ncr 
dlMdnotly hii saying to roe: "There are, lo tai ma I know, 
three ways, and three ways only, of writiDg a stiiry. Ton 
may take a plot and fit characteia to it, or you may take a obar- 
aoter aod ohooee imiidentB and mtnations to dsTelop it, or lastly 
— joo muBt bear witb me wliile 1 try t4> make tlus clear *-^ 
(here he made a future with hU hand as if be were tiying to 
shape aomething and give it ODtlins and form) — ' you may taks 
A certain atmoaphare and get actioo and penoni (o ih[iiim and 
naliie it. 1 11 gim you an example — Hie Mary Um, Thsrt 
I began with the feeling- of one of those islands on tike wast 
oooat of Scotland, and I gradually developed tlie story to ei- 
presa the sentiment with which the coast alfected me.' " Tie 
Life and Ltttrrt of ttabat Louii Sltveiitoti, by Quabam Bai.- 

" It is lbs habit of my imagination to itriTe after as fnll • 
vtHion of tbe medium in whieh a character moves as of the eha^ 
Kolcr itself. The psychological causes which prompted nie ts 
give Buch details of Florentine life and history as I have gitea 
[in fioinofa] are precisely the same as thoae which detemlued 
roe in giving the detuls of English village life in Biiiu Manur 
at the ' Dodaon ' life, out of which were developed the destiniea 
nf poor Tom and Maggie." QboboB Euot, quoted in har Lift 
by J. W. Chobs. 

^j^j^j, When we read Victor Hugo's 
tuwuL « Ninety-Three," Pierre Loti*s 
" Iceland FishermaD," Tolstoi's " War and 
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^r peace," or, to take a modem instance, Mr. 
Frank Norris'a " The Octopus," we are con- 
flcious of one strong element of interest 
whicb lies outside of the sphere of character 
or action. This interest is provided by what 
we will call, for lack of a more satisfactory 
word, the setting. Sometimes we shall use 
this word as synonymous with milieu, — the 
circumstances, namely, that surround and 
condition the appearance of the characters. 
Sometimes the setting of the novel corre- 
sponds precisely to the scenic effects of the 
stage, in that it gives a mere background for 

»the vivid presentation of the characters. It 
will thus be seen that in the setting, that 
tertium quid which is neither characters nor 
action, we have something corresponding to 
what we should call " atmosphere " if we 
were to speak in the tenns of art, or " en- 
vironment " if we were to use the terminology 
of science. 

The novelist secures the setting g^^jp^ 

of his stories precisely as he ob- *^" 

tains his characters and his plot ; that is, 

by his observation, from his reading, and 

from that function of the imagination which 

Himhines and invents, using the unassorted 
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fragments of experience. Tolstoi's " Seba»* 
topol " reproduces the author's memories 
of the Crimean War. " Lorna Doone " ia 
au accurate presentation o£ Blackmore's Btudj 
of the Doone country. In Scott's Borderland 
novels, as everybody knows, there is an 
easily successful eSort to suggest the atmos- 
phere of bis own country-side ; and together 
with this Scott utilized all the materials fur- 
nished by his vast and miscellaneous reading 
to construct the imaginative background for 
his historical tales. But very few books 
present to us, as far as the setting is con- 
cerned, a strictly veracious, unaltered tran« 
script of life. The novel is rather what a 
painter would call a composition from stud- 
ies, and the studies are brought together 
from strange and unrelated sources. Yet 
even in the most Utopian of novels, where 
writers have striven to invent a new world 
of the future and to present their heroes and 
heroines in an atmosphere wholly unfamiliar 
to the contemporary reader, they have never 
succeeded in getting very far away from the 
earth we know. The greater triumphs of 
fictive genius have commonly been in those 
ftoiies where the setting is that of the ordr 
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^f Bary field and stream and town, but where thv 
imagiaation touches all this with a Dew trans 
f onning light. 

The present passion for histor^ HiiwiMi 

ical novels makes the auhject of •*""«■ 

historical setting one of unusual interest. If 

one compares the work of Scott with that of 

George Ebers, the novels of Kingsley and Bul- 

wer Lytton with those of Mr. Stanley Wey^ 

man and Mr. Maurice Hewlett, one will he 

conscioos of an immense gain in accuracy. 

The growth of historical knowledge has been 

oonrtant. There has likewise been a steady 

I' iDorease of interest in antiquarian detaiL 

H The elaborate and painful efforts of the 

^P modem stage to secure historically correct 

^ costuming has nnr]tiestionably affected the 

consciences of our novelists. More than one 

of tbem has confessed the toil it has cost 

him to prepare himself to write a book in- 

Tolving precise knowledge of such matter* 

as heraldry or the details of monastic life. 

Some of our writers have shown extraordi* 

nary zeal in " getting up " their subjects, and 

have been able, in spite of it, to mould theif 

material with some freedom. Nevertheless, 

'^^ geoerally speaking, one may aay that as tht 
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standard of accuracy rises, the imagination, 
that other and iodispeDsable end of the bal- 
ance scales, goes down. The spirit of truth 
to fact, as ve have seen in the chapter on 
science, has often been hostile to the spirit 
of imag^ation. Doubtless there never were 
such persons as Scott's Saracens or Cooper's 
Red Men, but fiction would be greatly the 
loser if Scott and Cooper had confined them- 
selves to the basis of demonstrable fact. That 
medifeval world in which Scott's imaginatioa 
moved so delightedly and with such incompar- 
able vigor and variety had no existence out- 
side of the pages of his novels. But " Ivan* 
hoe " is no worse a book from the fact that 
such Saxons and Normans as move through 
its pages never wandered over actual English 
£elds. 

The modern spirit of precise ob- 
servation, however, has unquestion- 
ably aided many novelists in giving to their 
books the atmosphere of a definite locality. 
When a writer places the scene of his stories 
in the Tennessee mountains, a Cahfomian 
mining camp, upon a New England hillside, 
or a Louisiana bayou, we can usually depend 
now-«-dayB upon a certain fideUt^ to fact and 
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V leilsitiveDess to local coloring. He baa prob< 
~ ably made an honest effort to realize in his 
Btory the impression made upon him hy the 
landscape and the people of those quarters 
of the world. 

The eame is true of those studies 
of great human occupations which < 
have been so frequent in modem 
fiction. English politics or English clerical 
life thus affords an effective setting for Trol- 
lope's stories. Captain King chooses war, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland farming, Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis cosmopolitan adventure, Charles 
I Dudley Warner the life of the unemployed 
rich, Mr. Zangwill the life of the unemployed 
poor, OB the setting, the enveloping action 
and circumstances of their stones. Preva- 
lent social ideas, long-standing social institu* 
tions, afford similar backgrounds for the work 
of the novelist. It thus becomes natural to 
Bpeak of Scott as the romancer of feudalism, 
or of Mr. Howella as the novelist of Amei* 
icao democracy under contemporary social 
conditions. Other fiction-writers have used 
socialism or patriotism or monasticism as fur- 
nishing the ondeilying framework for their 
productions. In all these cases it will ba 
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noted that the setting is something which 
lies back of the characters, and which maj 
even be considered apart {rom them. 

Let us take one of the most 
Mtttoc: striking instaoces which Uteratm^ 
affords of the development of what 
was once a minor and accidental feature of 
the work of fiction into a recognized and im- 
mensely significant element of it, namely, the 
evolution of the use of landscape in fiction 
during the last century and a half. In Rooa- 
« Beau's " New Heloise " there was a new force 
at work which the readers of that singular 
romance were not slow to recognize. It was 
the part which nature herself played in the 
story. The mountain, the lake, the stream, 
were there not merely for adornment, but as 
an integral part of the story itself. All the 
literary children of Rousseau have followed 
him in this recognition of the potency of 
natural scenery as influencing the thoughts 
and sentiments of human personages. In 
the fiction of Chateaubriand and of Victor 
Hugo, of George Sand, of Balzac, of Mau* 
passant, of Pierre Loti, there is everywhere 
to be traced that influence which was so n^ 
parent in the '* New Heloise." 
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In England and America the in- ^^^^^^ 
direct influence of Rousseau has J^?2_. 
been scarcely less significant. In o*'"^ 
the earUer part of the eighteenth century 
there is almost no landscape setting worthy 
of the name. Scarcely more than half a 
dozen passages describing natural scenery in 
tlie modem spirit will occur to the memory 
of the reader of Defoe. One of the most 
Btrikiug isolated instances of the effective use 
of setting is that passage io Defoe's " Cap- 
tain Singleton " which describes, in terma 
tiiat Robert Louis Stevenson might have eo- 
Tied, a struggle with African wild beasts on 
** one windy tempestuous night : " — 

" During oar encampment here we had teveral adven* 
ton* with the KTenons creatores of that country ; and 
Iwd not our fire been always kept burning, I qncation 
touch whether all our fence, though we Btrengtheced it 
khenrards with twelve or fourteen rowB of stakes or 
more, would Imts kept uh secure. It «a« always in 
tba night that we lutd the disturbance of tlietn, and 
itiiues they came in sneh multitndes that we 
thought all the lions and tigers and leopards and 
wolves of Africa were eome U^ther to attack us. One 
lught, being clear niuumibine, one of our men being 
npon the watch. toUl ut> he vt^rily believed ho iiaw ten 
Ibonaand wild ereatures of one sort or luiother paM by 
little camp ; and a« soon om uvor thoy taw the fin 
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they sheered off, but were sure to howl or roar, M 
whatever it was, when they were post. 

" The masic of their voices waa very far from being 
pleasant to ns, and Bometimea would be so very distnrtH 
ing that we could not sleep for it ; and often our senti- 
nels would call us that were awake to come and look at 
them. It was one windy tempestuous night, aft«r a 
Tety rainy day, tliat we were indeed all called up ; for 
such innumerable numbers of devilish creatures eame 
about us that our watch really thought they would 
attack us. They would not come on the side where 
the fire was ; and though we thought ourselves securo 
everywhere else, yet we all got up, and took to our 
arms. The moon wa« near the full, but the air full of 
flying clouds, and a strange hurricane of wind to add 
to the terror of the night; when, looking on the back 
part of our camp, I thought I saw a creature within 
our fortification, and so indeed he was, except hia 
haunches ; for he hod token a running leap, I suppose, 
and with all his might had thrown himself clear over onr 
polisadoes, except one strong pile, which stood higher 
than the rest, and which had caught hold of hint, and 
by his weight he had hanged himself upon it, the spike 
of the pile running into his hinder-haunch or thigh, on 
the inside, and by that he bung growling and biting 
the wood for rage. I snatched up a lance from one of 
the negroes that stood just fay me, and, running to him, 
struck it three or four times into him, and despatched 

m^ Fielding has some admirable par- 

*■*■""* agraphs of out-door description, but 
ordinarily, even in Fielding's uovels, it rains 
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only to delay the coacli, and not to affect or 
symbolize the eentimeota o£ the passengers. 
But with the rise of the romantic Bchool at 
the end of the century came an inrush of sen- 
timent regarding natural scenery. In such a 
typical novel of this school as Anne Rad- 
cliffe's " Mysteries of Udolpho," hero and 
heroine alike tremble into tears under the 
alightest provocation of the landscape. Here 
are four representative passages : — 

It WM one of Emily's earliest pleMurea to ramble 
ing the scenes of natnre ; nor was it in the aoft and 
glowing landscape that she most delighted ; idie loved 
more the wild wood-walks that skiited tlte monotaiii ; 
and still more the moantain's stupendous recesses, 
where the alienee and grandeur of solitude impressed 
A uered awe npon her heart, and lifted hei' thoughts 
to tlie God of Heaven and Earth. In scenes like theM 
ahe wonld often linger alone, wraiiped in a melancholy 
eharm, till the last gleam of day faded from the west; 
till the lonely sonnd of a sheep-bell, or the distant 
larking of a watch-dog, was all that broke the stillnesi 
of the evening. Then the gloom of the woods ; tb* 
trembling of their leaves, at intervals, in the breece ; 
ttie bat, flitting in the twilight ; the cottage lights, now 
•Mn, and now lost — were cirenm stances that awak- 
ened her mind into effort, and l«d to eutbusiasm and 
poetry." 

**T1m dawn, wludi MiftenMl the Meneij wiUi iti 
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peculiar gnj tint, now duperaed, and Emily wat«Ited 
the progreBa of the day, tirst trembling on the tops ot 
the highest cliSe, then touching them with splendid 
light, while their sides and the vale below were still 
wrapped in dewy mist. Meanwhile the sullen gray of 
the eastern clonda began to blush, then to redden, and 
then to glow with a thousand colors, till the golden 
light darted over all the air, touched the lower point* 
of the mountain's brow, and glanced in long sloping 
beams npon the valley and its stream. All nattire 
seemed to have awakened from death into life. The 
spirit of St. Aubert was renovated. His heart waa 
full ; he wept, and his thoughts ascended to the great 
Creator." 



" From Bean jeau the road had constantly ascended, 
conducting the travellers into the higher regions of tha 
air, where immense glaciers exhibited their frozen hor- 
rors, and eternal snow whitened the summits of the 
mountains. They often paused to contemplate these 
stupendous scenes, and, seated on some wild cliff, where 
only the ilex or the larch could Sourish, looked over 
dark forests of fir, and precipices where human foot 
had never wandered, into the glen — so deep, that tha 
thunder of the torrent, which was seen to foam along 
the bottom, was scarcely heard to murmur. Over 
these crags rose others of stupendous height and fan- 
tastic shape i some shooting into cones, others impend- 
ing far over their base, in huge masses of granite, along 
whose broken ridges was often lodged a weight of snow, 
that, trembling even to the vibration of a sound, threats 
ened to bear destruction in its course to the valft 
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^P Anmnd, on erery tide far m the eye could psnetnte, 
" w«r« •cen only forma of graiidoar — the long perepco- 
tive of iDoautain-topB, tinged with etliereal blue, or 
white witli aiiuw ; valleys of ice and foreita of gloomy 
fir. The aercfiity and clcamesa of the air in these high 
regions were poiticaliu-ly delightful to the travellers ; 
it seemed to inspire them with a. finer apirit. and dif- 
fused an indescribable complacency over their minda. 
They had no words to express the sublime emotiona 
they felt. A aolemn expression eharaclerixed the feel- 
^— ingB of St. Aubert ; tears often came to hia eyea, and 
^m he fraqoently walked away from hia companioua." 

H "In the oool of the evening, the party embarked in 
Montoni's gondola, and rowed out apon the sea. TIw 
•ed glow of sauMt still touched the waves, and lingered 
in the west, where the melancholy gleam seemed alowly 
•spiring, while the dark blue of the upper ether began 
lo twinkle with stArs. Emily sat, given ap to pensivs 
and sweet emotions. The snioothnesa of the water 
over which she glided, its reflected images — a new 
heaven and trembling atars below the waves, with 
■hadowy ontUnee of towers and porticoes — conspired 
with the stillneaa of the hour, interrapted only by ths 
paaaing wave or the uutea of dutant music, to raise 
thoae emotions to enthuaiaam. As ahe listened to th« 
neaanred aound of the oars, and to the remote war^ 
blinga that came in the breese, her softened mind 
niamed to the memory of St. Aubert, and to Valan- 
aoort, and teara stole to her eyee." 

In the earlier decades of the , 
■meteenth ceotui; this sort of ' 
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Beatiment was left mainly to the poets. Tha 
use of landscape as an aid in powerful emo- 
tional effects begins again, however, with 
Dickens. It is noticeably rare in Thackeray, 
although here and there in single phrases 
and sentences he introduces the element of 
landscape with singularly delicate effect. 
But George Eliot, William Black, and Thomas 
Hardy have written whole chapters, one may 
almost say books, drenched with their feel- 
ing for the natural landscape against which 
their fictitious personages are relieved. Id 
the stories of Ouida, and in some of the 
sketches of Lafcadio Hearn, the landscape 
sense runs riot. But if rightly subordinated 
to the human element, as is almost always 
the case in the novels of TurgenieS, or in 
the stories of Mr. Kipling or Miss Jewett, it 
becomes an element of extraordinary power 
and charm. 

Sometimes the landscape seem? 
tituum. to be used for mere vividness, for 
giving us a clearer vision of the characters 
at some crisis of the story, or simply for 
painting an attractive picture. Here are a 
few sentences from James Lane Allen's 
** The Choir Invisible " which are desigoed 
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«ntly to do nothing more than give ua 
. intimate sense of the physical presence 
ft( the tilings and the persons described. 

** Ne&r the door itood n walnnt tree witli widuspread- 
ing bnuiahei wearing the freih plumes of late May, 
plnmM that hung down over the door and acroM the 
viudowB, anffiuing the interior with a soft twilight of 
grMn and brown ahadowg. A shaft of SDnbe&ius pene- 
trating a crevice fell on the wiilte neck of a yellow col- 
lie that lay on the groand with his bead on hia pawa, 
his eyea lixeil reproaebfutly on the heela of the horsa 
ontiiiile, hia ears tomed back towards hig maater. Be- 
nde bim a box had been kicked over : tools and ahoei 
Mattered. A faint line of bbie cinoke sagged from the 
dying eoala of the forge towarda the door, creeping 
■croiu the anvil bright as if tipped with silver. And 
in one of ihe darkest corners of the shop, near a bucket 
of water in which floated a huge brown gourd, Peter 
uid John jMt uo a bench while the story of O'Bannon'a 
mischief -making waa began and finiahed. It was told 
by P»tar with much cordial robbing of his elbows in 
til* palms of his hands and mneh lighl-bearted amooth- 
ing of hia apron over his knees. At tiroes a olond, 
pasaing beneath the son, tlirew the shop into heavier 
■hadow ; and then tho echoohnaster's dark figure faded 
into the tone of the sooty wall behind him and only his 
{km, with the contraat of ita white linen collar below 
■ad the bare diacemible lights of his auburn hair above 
— hia face proud, reaolute. astounded, pallid. Buffering 
^started out of the gloom like a portrait from an old 




-^^. Sometimes this vividnens of e 

IB secured by the familiar artistio 
principle of contrast. The physical weari- 
oeas of the figure in MiUet'a picture of *' The 
Sower " gains in poignancy because of the 
infinite peace of the evening landscape against 
which the figure is outlined. In similar fash- 
ion, in Mr. Hardy's " The Return of the Na- 
tive,' what,. iNmbraudt-like feeling for light 
and shade is ._: that gambling scene on ths 
heath when the two men throw dice by the 
light of glow-worms ! " The Choir Invisible " 
may be used for another illustration. The 
second chapter introduces Mrs. Falconer at 
work in her frontier garden, and these lines 
present the singular contrast betweeo the 
woman and her surroundings : — 

" From every direction the foreal appeared to b« 
. rushing in npoQ that p«ri]ouB little reef of a clearing 
— that unsheltered islimd of human life, newly di>- 
playing itself amid the ancient, blood-flecked, horrop. 
haonted sea of woods. And shipwrecked on tliia 
island, tossed to it by one of the long tidal wares of 
history, there to remain in exile from the manners, 
the refinement, the ease, the society to which she had 
ftlways been accnstomed, this remarkable gentla-woman." 

The principle of artistic harmony 
is utilized at least as frequently u 
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^Fftst of contrast. The Wordsworthian shep* 
herd Deems to be, as Wordsworth indeed usu- 
ally conceives him, a part of the very hills 
where hia sheep are pastured. Cooper's In- 
dians and frontiersmeu hlend into hia forest 
backg;round3 with a hannooy that is the re- 
sult of true artistic instinct. Let us take 
additional illustrations from " The Choir In- 
visible : " — 

"And then mare dreadful yetn and etill tadder 
M when one moroing towards daybreak, by tha 
•dge of a darker forest draped with bdow where the 

^{roun dead lay thick, they found an officer's hat half 
4llwl with snow, and near by, her father fallen faca 

Jdownward." 
Or this: — 

" She (]uickly dropped her head again ; she shifted 
bn position i a band seented to tighten around her 
throat i DD^l, in a voice hardly to be heard, she mur- 
nured faltertngly : ' I have promised to marry Joseph.' 
He did not speak or move, hut continued to stand leim- 
iag against the lintel of the doorway, looking down on 
her. The color wan fading from tlie weat. leaving it 
■ahcn white. And so standing in the dying radiance, 
Iw law the long bright day of his young hojte come 
Id tti close i he drained to ite dregs bis cup of bitten 
naM aha bad prepared for him ; learned his first lesson 
in the victory of little tilings over the larger pnrposea 
ef life, orer the nobler planning ; bit the du«t of tha 
beatt'a fint defeat and tragetfy-" 
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Or again : — 

" The next morning the parson, itanding a whita cold 
shepherd before his chilly wtlderness flock, preached * 
sermon from the text : ' I Bhnll go «oftly all mj years.' 
Wliile the heads of the rest were bowed during the last 
mooients of prayer, gfae rose and slipped oat. ' Tea,' 
she said to herself, gathering her veil closely abont her 
face as she alighted at the door of her house and tbo 
witliered leaves of November were whirled fiercely 
about her feet, ' I shall go softly all my years.' " 

It will be observed that in these 
ikaohuu- passages from Mr. Allen, as in 
countless similar passages from fic- 
tion-writers of our generation, the landscape 
setting actually influences the moods of fais 
characters, and in this way plays no incon- 
siderable role in the evolution of the plot. 
M. Brunetifere, in a well known critical 
essay, has brought M. Zola to task for pre- 
tending that the varying color in the water 
in the gutter on different mornings should 
influence the action of his hero, Coupeaa. 
But the principle which is here illns'rated 
in its extreme form is one that cannot be 
neglected in a study of present-day fiction. 
Let US choose a more sympathetic instance 
of the influence of landscape on character. 
It shall be from Mr. James Shorthouse'i 
** Blanche, Lady Falaise : " — 
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"They came ba«k dovm the steep patli orer the 
u)d withered leaves. The rain clouda were 
nreeping from the valley acroBa the aun, and the bore- 

■ and chill of winter wae on the woods and on the 
llaekened grwm. A blank depression and preaentiiueat 
Mttl«d down upon Blanche's spirit. It seemed to her 
KS if she were walking in a troubled nightmare, amid 
difficnltaes which were absnrd, yet from which she was 
utterly unable to eitrioate herself. It seemed to her, 
U least for the moment, that in all the illimitable uni- 
verse, limitless aa the sky and plain before them, there 
was truly ' no other girl ; ' that in some mysterioDS way, 
•trugglu aa ahe might, contt^mptnoua aa a)ie might ou^ 
wardljF seem, her fate waa irrevocably bound np with 
lib." 

Here is a longer and roost significant pas- 
sage from the same story : — 

*' He threw away his half finished dgar, and placed 
himself by her side, and they walked np the wuodliinil 
p«tb that wonnd roand the paddot^k. George Falaisa 
stood looking at them for a moment as they moved up 
the path — but only for a moment. Then lie turned 
■way and moved towards the seat before tlie bay- 
window of the drawing-room — the same seat on wfaioh 
he had sat that first morning when Blanche had come 
«ot to him. There he sat down to finish his cigar. 

" The winter sun, setting behind the oak woods on 
Uie other side of the paddock, cast a kind of false and 
cold halo over the place where he sat and over the 
tnat of the honae. He felt deserted and neglected. 
He hated thia man. The cold winter sky, clear and 
I Hft and delicate though it waa, out of the cloud tiaMMl 
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ofivhichbapp7men might weave fairy colored wreath^ 
seemed to him don aod chill. 

" For about a quarter of an hour perhaps he had sat 
there. The rhythm of the breeze throngh the sur- 
rounding woods soothed him as did the narcotic influ- 
ence of hia cigar, when the setting Bun, just sinking 
behind the woods, cast a sadden glow of dying bril- 
liancy over the place, and above, over his head, a golden 
haze of glory spread itself, beneath the rain clouds and 
the deep winter sky. He looked up suddenly, and 
tbey were coming back. He rose, threw away the end 
of his cigar, and went toward them. 

" Damerle evidently had been talking well. What- 
ever he was he was no hypocrite. Whatever he felt 
for the moment he really felt. The climate, physical 
and mental, of Clyston St. Fay affected him, with an 
intensity which it would not have exerted upon another 
man less easily affected in other waj^. George Falaisa 
even, who felt himself, so to apeak, a stranger and a 
pilgrim everywhere else ; to whom this silent villi^e, 
this home where Blanche lived, was the only spot npon 
earth, so far as he knew the earth, where he seemed 
really to breathe — even he did not feel this excited 
revulsion and contrast of feeling and enthnsiasm. 
Damerle had been speaking of high and sacred things 
and of the work whiuli lay before them, for the girl's 
face was flushed, and her whole being and nature 
seemed instinct with a strange happiness and beaa^ 
which was not of earth. Never before, at any time, 
and most surely never afterwards, did George Palaise 
see her look like that, — the departing flash of sunset 
around her, the set purpose of devotion, the glory of 
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^V muelfiflh love, the beauty which God gnve to wonuui, 
ftll &roiuul her for a momeDt as they came up the 

IMtli. 

" Tlie angry, disappointed, perturbed spirit left him 
U thi« night. All self'^eehing, all self evoa, was lost 
in delight. He felt, in spite of himself, a saprema 
stillness and calm, a sense of result, of something, long 
wiibed for, being gained. It is a great mystery why 
•neh things are ; but to him. to whom so much had 
been given, had been added also tlie priceleRs gift of 
nnaelfisli love. To what issue can love tend but to the 
happiness of the loved? The perfect vidon that awaits 
love mnit surely be this. At this happy moment, as 
it seems to me, many of us might well envy him ; yet 
at that moment the one tiling in the wide universe that 
WM dejiied him was the one thing upon which his heart 
vaaseU 

" As they came up the path the mnset glow failed 
from the sky abotu. and what a moment before liad 
been » glory of yellow light was now gray and dark. 
They went back into the house." 

A more familiar illuBtration is in George 
Meredith's " Rictiard Feverel," where the 
great storm scene towards the close of the 
story develops a new sentiment in the hero 
and affects profoundly the dramatic situa- 
(ioD. Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his pantheiHtio 
uiterpretation of nature, finds it still easier 
to emphasize the intimate relation of his 
characters with their natural eurroimdiiig^ 
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and over and over again in his novels he has 
made nature itself take a hand in the evolu- 
tion o£ the plot. 

" Amid the ooiiag fatness and warm f Brments of 
Froom Vale, at a season when the rofh of juices could 
almost be heard below the hiss of fertilization, it was 
impossible that the most fancifnl love should not grow 
passionate. The reodj' hearts existing there were im- 
pregnated by their sniroundings." 

Tms o/fA« D'UrbtrvUltt. 

iwtnnM'"t ^^ i^ even possible to assert that 
ik*i»u«nts. ^g setting not only affects the 
situations of the novelist, but that it fre- 
quently determines the nature of the inci- 
dents that are to take place. This is pecu- 
liarly true, of course, in the novels which deal 
primarily with some occupation or handi- 
craft. But even in novels of adventure, the 
novelist is compelled by the very force of 
circumstances to keep close to mere adven- 
ture. In a book like " A Gentleman of 
France " one is tempted to think that any- 
thing may happen, but after all only thoafl 
things may happen there which are pertinent 
to the road, the camp, or the court during 
the progress of a particular campaign. In 
other words, the writer of adventorej who ia 
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^f apparently enjoying such unhampered fre^ 
dom. is in reality working within closeljr 
drawn lines of limitation ; he is hound hy 
the very terms of his implied contract with 
his readers to supply them with adventure 
and with little more. We know pretty well, 
therefore, what is going to happen. It is in 
novels like " A Nest of Nohles," or " Anna 
Kar^nina," or "Adam Bede," or "The Choir 
Invisible/' that we cannot tell what will hap- 
pen, because anything may happen. 

Finally, it is the setting of a story oivuca«tir 
which often gives the deepest unity '•''•*"*■ 
' to the work as a whole. The setting is used 

^L to emphasize the fundamental idea of the 
^L book, to accentuate the theme, to bring all 
^H the characters of the story into proper per- 
^H Bpective. In a railway novel the scream of 
^H the whistle may he beard in every chapter. 
' The characters of the story, from the presi- 
dent of a great system down to the humblest 
employee, all stand in certain definite relar* 
tions to " the road." It is " the road " whicl 
affects their feelings, tlieir ambitions, their ac* 
tiong, and one need not have tbo anthropo- 
raor^ihic imagination of ZoLi to conceive of a 
nilwsy as a monster, either beneficent or mar 
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lign, which dominates the individual fate of 
every personage in such a novel. But in truth 
it is Zola vrho has given to our generation the 
most impressive examples of this myth-mak- 
ing instinct, which gives institutions like the 
department store, occupations like mining or 
farming, great campaigns like the Franco- 
Prussian War, great cities like Rome and 
Paris, each a personality of its own. In such 
cases one may freely grant that the setting 
is distorted, thrown into unnatural propor- 
tions, and frequently depicted with a morbid 
imagination that recalls the worst ohsessions 
of romanticism. Indeed, it is largely because 
of this element in his work that Zola has 
been called by many keen critics essentially 
romantic rather than realistic. But wh.itr 
ever the justice of this criticism, there is no 
denying that beyond most other novelists of 
our own day he has succeeded in making the 
Betting of his novels reveal the essential 
unity of the book. That germinal idea 
which first stimulated the creative imagina* 
tion of the author remains with the reader as 
a haunting impression long after the persooi 
and the action of the tale have faded fron 
the memory. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE FICTION— WBITEB 

Qoelle qne soit la formnle, il n'y a jamaii an fond dm 
que oe que lea hommea y mettent.** 

F. BBUKBTdtBB, Le Boman NatmralitU, 

*' Erarj artist is a thinker, whether he knows it or not ; and 
altimately no artist wiU be f oond greater as an artist than ha 
as a thinker." David Mabbon, British Noveligis, 

'* There is one point at which the moral sense and the artistie 
lie rery near together; that is in the light of the rery 
obrioas truth that the deepest quality of a work of art will 
always be the quality of the mind of the producer. In propor- 
tion as that intelligence is fine will the novel, the pietnre, the 
•tatoe partake of the substance of beauty and truth.** 

HuTBT Jaiueb, The Art qfFietiaiL 

Wb are entering once more upon Aatwphast 
a new phase of our subject. In the ^ ^ ■'***^ 
last three chapters we have been studying 
the materials^ whether of character or plot 
or setting, which are at the disposition of 
the literary artist. We are now to study 
the use made of these materials by individual 
men. What we have hitherto done may be 
likened to an investigation of the general 
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relations of the art of paintiog, let us say, t« 
the other arts ; then, applying a closer sera* 
tinj, we have watched the various colors 
upon the palette of the painter, and have 
noted some of the technical processes by 
means of which these pigments are utilized. 
We have now to scrutinize the painter him- 
self. 

For after all, the use of the 
undtiu materials of any art depenas npoa 
the man who employs them. The 
words of the great French critic, quoted aa 
the first motto for this chapter, have been 
repeated in various forms by most of the 
writers who have thought deeply upon the 
expression of personality by means of art. It 
is conveyed in the famous formula *' Art is a 
I bit of nature seen through a temperament," 
as well as in the more technical definition 
of the writer on aesthetics, that the artist is 
" the middle term between content and ex- 
pression." Yet this interest in the etory- 
writer himself is a more or less modem 
factor in the development of fiction. As we 
recede towards mediaeval times, the fascina* 
tion of the story becomes increasingly de> 
pendent upon the tale itself rather tbaa 
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i Bpon the individuality of the teller ; and it 
is undeniable that the modem interest in 
literary personalil^ has its seamy side. Per- 
sonal gossip about famous novelists has 
often taken the place of real criticism. No 
detuls of family history have been consid- 
ered too sacred to be offered to the public. 
In an age when a man is scarcely blamed for 
•elling his father's love-letters for hard cash, 
it is not to be expected that the reading pub- 
lic will respect the reticences and reserves of 
private life. And one is forced to admit 
that an acquaintance with a fiction- writer's 
real experience of men and things, a famil- 
iarity with the more marked phases of his 
career, a knowledge of his friendships and 
bis politics, of the things he hated, of the 
books he loved, ia of great signiBcance in 
the interpretation of his literary work. One 
can scarcely understand Balzac's novels with- 
out knowing something of Balzac himself ; 
and if, as Hawthorne has reminded us, the 
details of an author's biography often hide 
the man instead of revealing him, it is never- 
theless true that even in Hawthorne's own 
ease a knowledge of hia history affords one 

I fli the readiest modes of penetrating to the 
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essential nature of his productions in litera* 
ture. 

Tunmiari "^^^ fiction-writer's use of tba 
•"'"'•^ materials of his art ia conditioned 
first by his experience. Experience provides 
the starting point for the work of the con- 
structive imagination ; it is a pier sunk into 
the soUd earth from which the arch is sprang 
into the unknown. Here is a man who pro- 
fesses to interpret life for us. Well, what 
sort of life has he himself known ? What 
kind of men and women has it been his lot 
to encounter in his journey through the 
world? Upon his answer to these questions 
depends very often his artistic verdict upon 
life itself ; that is, his handling of the ele* 
ments of character and action in the fictional 
world of his stories. It must be borne in 
mind, however, as we have seen in a previ- 
ous chapter, that extensive experience witb 
men and things is often not so important a 
factor as intensive experience. '' The Story 
of an African Farm " can be told, provided 
the writer has insight and imagination, by 
one who has never left the buundaries of 
the farm. It is not the number of men and 
cities which the novelist has aeea that conatl 
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^f lo much as do the eyes out of which he haa 
looked and the brain which has reflected 
upon these observations. For experience at 
be«t furnishes suggestions rather than com' 
plete details. Said George Eliot : — 

*' It is invtiriDbly the ease that when people discorer 
eartuii pointa of coinddence id a fiction with facts that 
hftppen to b&Te come withic their knowledge, the/ 
bolivve themseivee able to fnrniah a key to the whole. 
That ii amusing enough to the anthor, who knows 
from what widely Bondered portions of experience — 
from what a combination of subtle, shadowy sngges - 
tions, with certain actual objects and events — Ub story 
luu been formed." 

In another of her letters she wrote : — 
"There is not a ringle portnut in 'Adam Bede,* 

only the S0G:g^tiuii8 of experience wrought up into new 

flombtnations." 

Secondly, the fiction-writer's use 
of the materials of his craft turns •*''^*- 
apon his thought as well as upon his experi- 
ence. That is an admirable passage in Pro- 
fessor Mosson's book upon " British Nov- 
elists:" "Every artist is a thinker, whether 
be knows it or not j and ultimately no artist 
will be found greater as an artist than he 
was A8 a thinker." Sidney Lanier had tliia 
distaoction iu mind when he said of Edgar 
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Allan Poe that Poe did not knoTr 
to be a great poet. He did not mean that a 
man rises in the capacity to produce poetrj 
in accordance with the amount of infonna- 
tion he possesses, but rather that one very 
real test of a poet's greatness is his power to 
coordinate the results of experience, to reflect 
upon the diverse phenomena of human life^ 
and to construct, at least to some degree, a 
philosophical unity from the confused im> 
pressions which life offers. Yet the artist's 
power of thought is but one of the elements 
by which his work is to be judged. Dickens 
was surely not a thinker in the sense in 
which George Ehot was a thinker, nor was 
Dumas a thinker in the sense in which that 
word may be applied to Balzac. There is 
here, as everywhere in the world of art, & 
variety of etjuipment and a difference of 

Thirdly, this difference is never 
more sharply marked than in the 
varying capacities of different writers for feel- 
ing and expressing emotion — emotion called 
forth by their experience of life and reflection 
upon its phenomena. With a certain type 
of fiction-writers, as for instance Trollope^ 
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f Ae capacity for emotion seems to be defec 
tive, though this does not prevent admirable 
work within certain limits. But there is no 
limitation which more sharply sets the bounds 
for a man's possible achievement. In other 
writers, of whom Dickens is the readiest ex- 
ample, we are constantly called upon to ob* 
serve the evidence of overwrought emotion. 
Dickens is forever bidding us laugh or cry ' 
where Trollope simply aska us to look. Fre- 
quently, too, a work of fiction seems to owe 
its origin to the author's instinctive love or 
hatred for certain objects. There is where 
the novel and the eulogy on the one side, 
Aod the novel and the satire on the other, 
touch hands. Here is a striking illustra- 
tioD of hatred furatshing the artistic motive 
for an extraordinary masterpiece of fiction. 
Flaubert, writing of his " Madame Bovary," 
Bays to a correspondent : — 

" Thpj think tne in love with the resl. wbereu I 
ttceentc it : it is out of hatred of it that I hare nndei^ 
taken this book. ... Do joa really believe that this 
Boeut n«li^, whoae reprodaction diaguvts yon, does 
not make my gorge tise as imjch n» yonni? If yoa 
knew me better, yon would know thnt I hold the ovcry- 
dajr life in deteetaUon. Personally I have always 
fcipt mftelf as far awajr from it aa I could. Bat 
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nsthetically I wanted this time, and only this time, tt 

flxhaust it thu roughly." 

More significant still is the in' 
fluence of the artist's imagination 
apon his use of the materials o£ his art. It is 
a kind of resultant of his experience, thought, 
and emotion. Imagination, in the words of 
the Century Dictionary, is " The act or power 
of presenting to consciousness ohjects other 
than those directly and at that time produced 
by the action of the senses." Without at- 
tempting any arbitrary classification, we may 
note that the imagination of the novelist is 
constantly dealing with two classes of what 
we agree to call realities, and abo with two 
classes of what are commonly designated a> 
unrealities. 

j„,ujmrttt What do we mean by these 
'*"''*■ "realities"? In the first place, 
the imagination of the story-teller is cott- 
tinually at work in depicting things in ihe 
physical world as they are. The objects and 
events upon which the light of the imagina- 
tion is turned are brought home to the ev^ 
ery-day consciousness of the matter-of-fact 
reader. Defoe does not meddle in the least 
with "things as they are}*' be coDteuti 
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' hinuelF with painting exact, vivid pictures of 
them, without seeming to alter his facts by a 
hair's breadth. He achievea a triumph of 
the artistic imagination ; but it is equally a 
triumph of that imagination when the artist 
portravB the work of those spiritual forces 
wliich are not to be apprehended by the 
physical senses. For in deahng with the 
mysteries of personality, with the profounder 
forces of the spiritual world, the imagination 
is penetrating to another and more veritable 
reality ; not what Hawthorne called " the 
big, solid, tangible unrealities" of the actual 
world, but that world which is no less eter- 
nal for being unseen. I remember hearing 
a clfiver woman say of a man who reproached 
a certain novelist for lack of imaf^oation : 
** Mr. A. forgets that imagination consists in 
seeing things as they are, and not as thej 
are not." 

An fur "unrealities," there are DMiinawn 
two fields where the writer's im- ""•"•"* 
agination is called upon to display itself. 
There is first a mysterious borderland, a 
shadowy half-world, between the realm of 
unquestioned spiritual forces and the realm 
where the fear of superstition holds full sws 
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The novelists of the " School of Terror," 
the end of the eighteenth centnry, reveled 
to their hearts' desires in this ghostly atn)0»- 
phere of apparitions, portents, spirits, witches, 
and devils. As mankind advances in intel- 
ligence and scientific knowledge, it is con* 
stantly reducing the territory of the unknown, 
beating back this frontier of darkness and 
evil. Many of the phenomena, therefore, 
which in one generation would be accredited 
to demoniac possession, witchcraft, or the 
mysterious influence of other personalities, 
are in a later generation, as the history 
of hypnotism and telepathy so abundantly 
proves, capable of scientific demonstration. 
Such subjects still offer a tempting field, 
perhaps a field more tempting than ever t» 
tlie imagination of the fiction-writer; but the 
theme itself becomes transferred, with the 
advance of civilization, from the realm of 
the unreal to the realm of the real. And 
finally, the imagination frequently exhibits 
its power in dealing with a second variety 
of the unreal, namely, the physical world 
of things as they are not. Nothing in the 
work of Victor Hugo or of Dickens is more 
unpresaive and masterful than the " pathetM 
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^^■^MOaej" by means of which they love to 
distort oar vision of the physical world, 
and seem to make its external phenomena 
and its secret forces sympathize with the 
spirit and the fate of their human char- 
acters. Such paasages do violence, indeed, 
to the demonstrable truth of fact, but they 
often succeed in interpreting a higher truth 
of spiritual emotion, — the " truth of the 
human heart," which Hawthorne thought it 
the function of the romancer to express. 

These illustrations of the four 
fields in which the imagination dis- lutM ai 
plays itself will possibly throw 
some light upon Mr. Brander Matthews'a 
frequently discussed theory concerning the 
four stages in the evolution of fiction. Ha 
has remarked with indisputable aciitenesa 
that the development of fiction has been from 
" the Impossible to the Improbable, theuce 
to the Probable, and finally to the Inevita- ' 
ble." It is a convenient formula to bear in 
mind ; but one most also remember that fic- 
tion displays a constant tendency towards 
reversion to primitive types, and that in any 
■tags of the development of literature, wrib* 
■^may arise who rely for their power upoo 
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modes of thouglit and feeling which the raca 
has apparently outgrown, 
itoniutioMof I" studying the artistic produc 
p«ii<in«uty. tijveness of any man, it is necessary 
to take into account the limitations of his 
personality. Browning's line, " and thus we 
' half-men struggle," may as pertinently he 
applied to the novelist as to any other mem- 
ber of the human family. Those limitations 
of thought, experience, and emotion which 
have just heen discussed, as well as the de- 
ficiencies in moral insight which we have still 
to notice, must always be set down on the 
debit side of an author's real accomplish* 
ment. Even if he have the very highest en- 
dowment in the range of activities already 
indicated, he may lack that final creative im- 
pulse, tliat surplusage of vitality, which drives 
him to the making of a genuine book, 
umiutinii No less sharply defined limita- 
Ktb«w«. tions are to be traced in the in- 
fluence of the author's generation upon his 
own productiveness. The history of liter»- 
ture furnishes abundant illustration of authors 
born out of due time, Matthew Arnold's 
well known criticism of the poet Gray turns 
not only upon the fact that Gray "oevef 
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^ ipoke out," but upon the causes thftt nor 
derUy this fact; Damely, the inBuence of 
a prosaic age upon the Bensitive mind of 
the academic poet. There have been many 
belated romanticists like Cervantes, belated 
EliEabetbaus like Charles Lamb, and few of 
them have been able to say as Lamb did so 
cheerily : " Hang the age ! I '11 write for 
antiquity." It is only a rarely endowed in- 
telligence that is thus able to make its own 
choice of company. Ordinarily, a man ib 
forced to speak the speech and think the 
thoughts of his own generation ; and a 
novel-writer, let us say in France, in the 
full tide of the scientific impulse of the 
seventies, finds it quite impossible to com- 
pose such books as he might have written 
hod he been born in the romantic generatioD 
of the thirties. 

And every writer, furthermore, Tii.no»tiiif« 
has a special public, — provided he "'"^"'"^ 
be lucky enough to have any public at all, 
— and this public soon develops a peculiar 
capacity for requiring from the novelist a 
certain product, and no other. It is in vain 
for men like Defoe and Stockton to write 
iks difiering essentially from those by 
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vhich their first and great reputation ' 
won. Some writers grow cynical under thia 
enforced duty to produce a single kind of 
composition, and it has not infrequently 
happened that while the author's popular 
reputation has been sustained by works 
which he himself views in the light of " pot- 
boilers " pure and simple, he has found his 
deepest artistic satisfaction in producing a 
limited amount of work appealing to the 
most fastidious taste. There died not long 
^0 a German artist who supported his fam- 
ily by painting comic little cherubic nudi- 
ties, and satisfied his real artistic cravings, 
meantime, by painting crucifixions which 
the public never cared to buy. This is only 
an extreme instance of a distinction which 
affects more or less directly the output of 
every novelist who works for the public. 
After he has become widely known, there 
is a definite commercial demand that he 
should turn out work in a particular vein, 
and he departs from it at his peril. Thack* 
eray is not the only famous British novelist 
who has complained of the limitations en- 
forced by the British Public upon the free 
presentation of the facts of life. Yet it it 
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RBS better that the British Public 
warn a novelist that he must not 

trespass upon a certain territory, than that 
it should order him to confine himself to 
questionable topics if he would satisfy the 
popular taste. After all, those writers are 
not the least fortunate who, like Jane Aus- 
ten and Oliver Goldsmith, have vmtt«n ma»- 
1^ terpicces and quietly put them away in the 
^B drawer, leaving it to others, after an intep- 
^P val of years, to discover that these produc- 
tions were masterpieces. No doubt it seemed 
at the moment as if '* The Vicar of Wake- 
field "and "Pride and Prejudice" represented 
wasted time and effort. But work done in 
this tranquil fashion is often surer of immor- 
tality than the novel which is "syndicated" 
from one end of the country to the other. 

The work of the novelist is very n*Mmue» 
directly affected by his philosophy 'i'"'**^. 
of life. Yet it is by no means necessary that 
be should he conscious of the view of the 
woHd which he in reality maint^s. Here 
and there, indeed, there have been memorable 
examples of a novelist writing to illustrate, 
or to reduce to absurdity, some philosopht- 
1 theory oE the universe. Voltaire's " Can- 
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dide " was written to ridicule the " whatever 
is, is right " theory, made famous by Leibnitz, 
Bolingbroke, aod Pope. In Turgenieffs 
novels there is a tolerably complete exposi- 
tion of political and philosophical nihilism. 
The philosophical theory of pessimism has 
never been more brilliantly exemphfied than 
in the novels of Flaubert, and the middle 
and later stories of George Eliot drew much 
of their inspiration from the tendencies of 
positivism and agnosticism. These writers 
are all what Professor Masson would classify 
as " thought men " rather than " fact men." 
If they may not all have been able to pasB 
an academic examination in the history of 
philosophy, each of them had a more or leas 
distinct theory of the scheme of human life 
and its relations, or lack of relations, to the 
unseeu world of spirit. 

BupnwttMi It frequently happens that novel- 
*'*'"°*' ists who have troubled themselves 
very little with philosophical theories and 
generalizations about human life have never* 
theless with a fine unconsciousness dehvered 
themselves clearly as to the meaning of life. 
Scott teaches us to be brave, Kingsley to 
be manly, Dickens to be kind. Mr. Hentj 
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I James instructs tis that life is an art, and 
that to play the game properly requires in- 
finite finesse. Such writers may not realize 
precisely the impression which they have 
conveyed. They do betray, however, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the view of life 
which they have formed. They " ^ve them- 
selves away," not necessarily in any one 
book, nor in the productions of any one 
phase of their creative activity, but rather 
iu the totahty of their work. It is as im- 
possible to mistake the every-day temper, 
tbo moral attitude of a writer who has ex- 
pressed himself in a dozen books, as it would 
be to misunderstand entirely his action and 
his motives if we were to watch him through 
« dozen years of his life. 

In discussing the ethical aim of "ahua 
the fiction-writer, we trench upon ""**•■" 
the ground of the old debate concerning art 
and morally. Has art — the sphere of ss- 
tbetic enjoyment — anything at all to do 
■with morals — the sphere of conduct? If 



^theiie two fields do touch each other, whal 

the nature of their rektions? These 

I Questions have been asked and answered 




more msistently and more bitterly concenung 
fiction than any other of the arts. 
n«iitwu« Let ua begin by endeavoring to 
kiiBuiwii«. trace the connection between the 
general moral attitude of the novelist and 
hia excellence in his profession. We have 
already quoted the definition of art : "A 
bit of nature seen through a temperament." 
It is true that this definition emphasizes but 
a single function of the artist's complex task, 
yet that function is an essential one. The 
artist's own personality is as it were the 
crucible through which the " bit of nature " 
— the material for art — must pass in order 
to be changed into the work of art. What- 
ever affects personality, therefore, instantly 
and inevitably affects the work upon which 
the artist is engaged. Now sin is the nega- 
tion of personality. It turns a man into a 
brute. It minimizes the life of the spirit, 
until the spiritual faculties disappear. No- 
body denies this. The artist is a man like 
the rest of us. He is a moral being, and 
lunning the same moral risks as you and I, 
and presumably greater risks, owing to hii 
finer organization. To say that bis person* 
ality is not affected by the morality or im- 
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noralitf of his life is to place the artist ont^ 
side the pale of humanitj. It is to deny 
him the very attributes that make him a man. 
To declare that an artist's art is in exact ratio 
with the morality of his private life would be 
An exaggeration, yet it would probably be 
nearer the truth than to say that hia life and 
his art are wholly unrelated quaDtities. 

We should note that the honest uiwrititw 
labor of the artist is in itself a ■«"«*■ 
moral factor. We who are inclined to look 
merely at the finished art product, and not 
into the workshop where the product is 
wrought, are constantly tempted to undei^ 
rate the moral qualities which the excellent 
workman must possess. One of the most 
mggestive passages in Ruskio's lecture on 
** Art and Morals " is this : — 

"Tlw dAy's work of a man like MAategn& or Pnal 
VoroDMe eonaiata of an unfaltering, uninterrupted buo- 
aeanon of morements of the hand more precise than those 
of the finect fencer : the pencil learing one point tnA 
arriTing at another, not only with unerring precision at 
the eixtremity of the Une, bat with an unerring and yet 
varied ccnrM — aometimes otbt spaces a foot or mors 
In extant — -yet a couree so determined ererywhere 
tint either of these men could, and Veronese oftea 
Adm> drkv a finished profile, or any other portion of 
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the contour of a face, witli one line, not afterwards 
changed. Tiy, firet, to realize to yottrselves the niu»- 
cnlar precision of that action, and the intellectual strain 
of it; for the movement of a fencer ia perfect in prac- 
ticed monotony ; bnt the movement of the hand of a 
great painter is at every instant governed by direct and 
new intention. Then ima^ne that mnscular firmneu 
and subtlety ; and that instantaneously selecdve and 
ordjnant energy of the brain, sustained all day long, 
not only without fatigue, but with a visible joy in tha 
exertion, like that which an eagle seems to take in the 
wave of his wings ; and this all life long, and through 
long life, not only without failure of power, but with 
visible increase of it, until the actually organic changes 
of old age. And then consider, so far as you know 
anything of physiology, what sort of an ethical state of 
body and mind that means ! — ethic through ages past ! 
what fineness of race there must be to get it, what 
exquisite balance and symmetry of the vital powers ! 
And then, finally, determine for yourselves whether a 
manhood like that ii consistent with any viciousness of 
soul, with any mean anxiety, any gnawing lust, any 
wretchedness of spite or remorse, any consciousness of 
rebellion against law of Cod or man, or any actual, 
though unconscious, violation of even the least law to 
which obedience is essential for the glory of life, and 
the pleasing of its Giver." 

What Ruskin, with characteristic eloquence, 
has here said of the painter is scarcely less 
tnie of the novehat. A task honestly under- 
• taken, patiently carried through, is in itself 
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^P % bit of morality. There is something very 
fine in Emile Zola's steady devotion, for twenty 
long years, to a single artistic plan : the com- 
pletion nf the Kougon-Macquart series of 
t novels. Fifteen hundred words a morning, 
every morning in the week, every week for 
twenty years ; no wonder M. Zola bears the 
worn, tired, patient face of the worker. Even 
though the Rougon-Macquart series proves, 
u time goes by, to have been a huge blun- 
der, this does not lessen one's respect for such 
an example of fideli^ to an imagined duty. 

Fidelity to such a duty is of "tMarmtt 
course a very different thing from '"^" 
the religious consecration which made Fra 
Augelico breathe a prayer whenever he lifted 
his brush. " He who has not art," saya 
Goethe, in a tone of Olympian oondescension, 
"let him have religion." But Fra Angel- 
ico'a painting was no worse for his prelim- 
inary prayer. The religious nature haa 
often enough found a supreme ezprcssion 
through the arts. Id a very true sense a 
man's art may be his religion, and where the 
religtuuH element seems left out of an artist's 
nature, the great world's verdict commonly 
ii that there m a defect in that man's art> 
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Witness the plays and poems of the Olympian 
Goethe himself. 

ADonM* ^'^ *^ *^"' ^ *™ simply claiming 

■^ that the novelist, like the poet or 

the painter, should be as far as possible a com- 
plete man. A defective moral organization, 
a deficient spirituality, will in the long run 
count as surely against him as a dull wit or 
a clumsy hand. 

But precisely how does an artist's 
mtMk- immorality affect his work? George 
£liot'8 dictum that " A filthy mind 
makes filthy art" is doubtless sound, but it 
does not explain the process in question. We 
must look for the results of immoral conduct 
at the point where the specific immorality 
affects the artist's handling of the medium 
in which he works. One may declare with ab* 
solute confidence that Paderewski is neither 
a drunkard nor an opium-eater ; if he were, 
it would be physically impossible for him to 
retain his marvelously perfect control over 
the muscles of his fingers. He might perhaps 
be a miser or a thief without affecting his 
technique as a pianist ; but no miser or thief 
ever had the freedom and sereni^ of mind 
vbich are esaeotial for the composition of 
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great mnaic. Benvenuto CeUini was a noto- 
rions liar, sensualist, and murderer ; yet as a 
silversmith and designer he was one of the 
most admirable workmen of the Reuaissance. 
Here one may perhaps say that the effect of 
Benveauto's immoralities was negative ; if he 
had not been so bad a man, he might have 
cared to attempt some of the more noble 
taaka to which contemporary artists devoted 
theatselves. In Browning's poem, theft and 
treacfaeTy clip the wings of Andrea del Sarto's 
imagination, although be remains, as he was 
before hissm, the "faultless" painter. Such 
diKCusaions turn largely upon the importance 
assigned to the element of t«chnicjue in asae8»- 
ing the value of an artist's work. The more 
stren laid on technique the less important 
doen the question of morality become, unless 
immorality results in actual unsteadiness of 
eye or hand. 

Or, to put the matter a little dif- rniMwii 
ferently, we may say that the moral **•" 
element enters into every art in proportion 
■■ that art toachee human life and charac- 
ter. All the arts, indeed, group themaelves 
about human life, but they do not all stand 
towards life upon terms of equal ictimacj. ^ 
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medifeval sculptor, chiseling grotesque j 
gojles for the eaves of a cathedral, is wort" ' 
ing in a realm of art pretty thoroughly re- 
moved from human life and character. So 
ia an ik^presBlonist landscape painter who is 
striving merely to reproduce, as cleverly as 
may be, certain color tones ; or a composer of 
old-fashioned Italian opera, basing artificial 
melodies upon the echoes of artificial feeling. 
Such artistic autivities as these may be com* J 
pared with Cellini's exquisite catting c^l 
cameos ; if the workman's hand and ejft J 
retain their normal power, his goodness or 
badness of heart is a matter of secondary 
concern. But in the composition of great 
music, or great poetry, or great fiction, mere 
manual dexterity occupies a subordinate 
place. The interpretation of life and cha> 
aeter becomes now the artist's all-important 
task, and a characterless, conscienceless roan 
has no apparatus wherewith to decipher char- 
acter and conscience. He cannot interpret 
what be cannot comprehend. The old aigo* 
ment of Quintilian that the good orator must 
be a good man — an argument that has 
never been successfully controverted — holds 
with equal force in the realm of fiction. A 
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jliad man cannot become a great novelist. 
Be might write excellent short stories ; he 
Blight even compose (in excellent romance 
tf incident and adventure ; but he could not 
rrite " The Newcomes," or " David Cop- 
lerfield," or " The Antiqiiary." The novel 
Would be beyond him. 

In all this we must bear in mind, memMM 
however, that we are dealing with "*•"■** 
relative rather than with absolute values. 
The poasession of rare literary gifts is no 
ITBrrant that the possessor is superior to 
he weaknesses and vices of his own time, 
IT of his own individual nature. There is a 
preat deal of nonseose written about " the ar- 
istic temperament " and the allowances that 
must be made for it. Yet the fact remains 
diat the professional artist has usually been 
t somewhat specialized product of society. 
n the case of the double hydrangea, as of 
tanj other cultivated plants, beauty bos been 
leveloped at the expense of fertility; this 
liydrangea does not bear fruit like the other 
inemberB of the family of plants to which 
it belongs ; it ful6]la its purpose by perform- 
ing the new {unction of producing beauti- 
ful floweni aloue. By a similar analogy^ we 
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are inclined to make certain allowances for 
" genius," that is, for extraordinary endow* 
ments of special capacity. As with a soldier 
drafted for service, society tacitly excuses 
the man of genius from some of the civic 
duties and civic virtues. If he takes advan- 
tage of this freedom, however, we may be 
sure that be and his work pay due penalty. 
We may not be able to appreciate either the 
force of his temptations or the degree of hia 
repentance ; we do not know, as Burns has 
pathetically reminded us, " what 'a resisted." 
It is enough to remember that in a world of 
erring men aud women the " artist " has bis 
share of human weakness and struggle, and 
that in the presence of such mysteries as 
" sin " and " personality " and " creative 
power" — all of which are involved in this 
discussion — it is safer to avoid dogmatio 



Tttmonitn- When we pass from the moral 
woTkitHlt: 



iiiiui»otuit attitude of the artist to the moral 



_ nfiuence of the concrete work of 
whou art, we are upon somewhat surer 

ground. It is easier here to ascertain the 
factSj and to base one's judgment upon a 
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[e comparison of experiences. We should 
Bote, for instance, that the influence of a 
book should be estimated bj its effect as a 
vhole, rather than by this or that detail. 
To select a familiar instance, it has fre- 
quently been pointed out that the sexual 
morality of Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister " is 
■uperficial, pagan, or bad, but yet that the 
influence of the book as a whole has been 
belpful to countless readers. There are some 
iodecencies in Shakespeare's plays, and there 
u occasional grossness in Fielding's novels ; 
but to emphasize such blemishes, and dwell 
upon them as if indecency and grossness 
vere the characteristic qualities of Shako- 
■|>eare and Fielding, is wholly to miss the 
■ptendid radiance, the robust humanity of 
these authors. 

Furthermore, a work of art, 
irfaether paintmg, or statue, or uotUTtnoiud 
novel, should be judged by artis- 
tically trained minds. Only such minds can 
determine the character of tlie work ; can in- 
terpret the conventional language which the 
artist is forced to use. Artistic discipline 
alone, 08 sculptors find it necessary to re- 
lind 08, can teach as to distinguish the 
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nude from the naked, the undraped from 
the undressed. The vast majority of culti- 
vated persons, in all civilized countries, feel 
that the undraped statue of the Venus of 
Melos, by its own inherent qualities, prohib- 
its indecent suggestion. If here and there 
some excellent person is to be found declar- 
ing tliat this statue is improper, the prudish- 
ness is not so much a sign of finer mora] 
feeling as of defective ssthetic discipline. 
There are plenty of novels that frankly ap 
peal to prurient and deprared taste, but 
before condemning, on moral grounds, a 
novel which has given delight to generations 
of mature readers, it is wiser to ascertain 
whether we have perceived the author's point 
of view and properly interpreted his inten- 
tion. There is rude common sense in Pro* 
fessor Raleigh's ^ blunt declaration " Books 
are written to be read by those who can 
understand them ; their possible effect on 
those who cannot is a matter of medical 
rather than of literary interest." 
"DuBu't This will serve to remind as of 
■"■'■" the homely and useful proverb that 

** One man's meat is another man's poison." 

■ Tke EnglM Novel, p. 17L. 
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Vlbl feeding the mind as well as in feeding the 
body, it must be remembered that the same 
Btiniidus produces in different people very dif- 
pferent reactions. There is sucb a thing as 
issolute music, but a musical ear and Bome 
degree of musical training is necessary in 
Porder to perceive it. Of two persons equally 
Inspousive to the appeal of music, and Hs- 
Iteuing to the overture to " Tannhauser," 
f the " Venusberg motif " will run riot in the 
i xaind of one, and the " Pilgrims' Chorus mo- 
tif " solemnize and uplift the other. Both 
hearers are listening to the same orchestra, 
but they are hearing and dreaming different 

I tilings. There are pages of fiction which 
to some readers seem written in letters of 
fire, so glowing is their passion, so intense 
"Uie subtle BUggestiona of the test ; to other 
leaders — or to these same readers ten years 
afterwards — those magic pages seem gray 
and cold. In all imaginative art the specta- 
, tor, the listener, the reader, plays an active 
rell us a passive role ; he too must become 
[for the moment a creator, a " maker ; " he 
, in a vf-ry true seuKe. in that imaginary 
p%urld ; and the forms and potencies thus 
sated by the reciprocal activity of the 
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We must admit that fine art, aa 
MpiMttoai such, has no practical end what- 
ever. The pleasures which it af- 
fords are disinterested pleasures ; it creates 
for us an object for delighted contemplation, 
nothing more. Its divorce from the world 
of action is absolute. And prose fiction be- 
longs genetically — in its highest reaches, 
at least — to the fine arts. The instant, 
therefore, that a work of fiction proposes 
as its end a definite action which is to be 
brought about through its influence — such 
as the acceptance of some creed, the reform 
of an abuse, the marshaling of certain social 
forces against other social forces — at that 
instant it ceases to be legitimate artistic 
fiction. It may be eloquent oratory, or clever 
pamphleteering, or effective sermonizing, bat 
it is not the fine art of fiction any longer. 

The other admission, which ap- 
mM "u- patently contradicts the first, is 
that as a matter of fact the " moral 
purpose " men have frequently written beb* 
ter novels than the " art for art's sake " men. 
In the words of Bernard Bosaiiquet, ** His- 
tory shows that hazardous to art as tlie 
didactic spirit is, the mood of great i 
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^f Id great art epochii is nearer to tlie didactic 

' spirit tlinn to the conscious quest for abstract 

beau^."' The explanation is, I suppose, 

ttliat the *' moral purpow " men have on the 
vhole been greater men, more adequately 
endowed in sympathy and imagination ; and 
I gince prose fiction is more intimately con- 
cerned with human Ii£e and character than 
J most of the otiier fine arts, this fuller en- 
H dowment of moral sympathy has added a ricb- 
Hoesa and vitality to the work of the " moral 
" parpose" men. Art, as such, is indeed "un- 
moral ; " an Indian basket, a Greek vnse, a 
Morris wall-paper design, a Persian rug, are 
neither moral nor immoral. But to expect 
that a novelist can tell us the story of Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale or Arthur Pendennis or 
Arthur Donnithome, and preserve the tin- 
moral aloofness of the designer of a rug, ib 
to fly in the face of the history of literature. 
Tbe noveliitt is a man, and the men and wo- 
, men be describes are not ahen to him. " Sunt 
llachrymse rerumctmentem mortalia tangunt." 

Let us now return to our cjiies- 
llion about tlie novel with a spt-citic ^itiiwr- 
■.noral purpose. Is it likely to be 

' BouutqiMt, IIi*lorjf v/£ilkaic ]^ 2S7> 
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on that account the better novel? Thfl 
chances are that it is not. If it has subor- 
dinated artistic considerations to the exigen- 
cies of some ethical doctrine, it commonly 
pays the penalty. Tolstoi's " Resurrection " 
is a sermon ; its point will disappear with 
the changes in Russian society ; his " Anna 
Kar^nina " remains an enduring work of 
art. The " novel with a purpose " has often 
had the instantaneous influence, the wide 
currency of a pamphlet, but in a few years 
it shares the pamphlet's fate. The " novel 
of the season " is not the novel of the gen- 
erations. The cleverness of its adjustment 
to the popular feeling or fad of the hour 
makes it all the more hopelessly outlawed 
when that hour is past. A '* Pride and Pre- 
judice," written for sheer love of the writing, 
is surer of finding readers after another hun- 
dred years than any " novel with a purpose " 
in our literature. 

But is moral earnestness, then, 
kuipuuin to be forbidden to the novelist? 
Have indignation against injustice, 
sympathy with the down-trodden, high ardor 
for human progress, and passion for the 
truth at whatever cost no place in the novel? 
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ive Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
6«oige Sand, Turgenieff, Dandet, no right- 
•ous indignation, no strenuous moral passion ? 
To ask sucli a question is to answer it. But 
these great artists in fiction used their indig- 
nation and sympathy and zeal for human 
irelfare as they used any other materials of 
their art. The artist in them — save in rare 
wceptions — controlled and directed the re- 
former. They wrote stories of human life, 
not merely tracts for the times. There is not 
in moderu English poetry a profounder moral 
in»lght, a nobler gjiiritual aspiration, than in 
Tennyson's " Palace of Art." It affects the 
teligiou^ emotions more tlian a dozen scr- 
aoona ; yet it is not a sennon. It is a poem. 
The poet and not the preacher has held cap- 
tive the ear and the soul ; we are moved to 
the very depths of our nature, but we are 
not exhorted to go forth and accomplish a 
^leciBc task, " Tbe Palace of Art " is not a 
purposeless poem, but neither is it a " poem 
with a purpose;" and the creative power 
irliich used the elemeats of intellectual and 
moral potision in building " The Palace of 
Art" u the same power that wrought " The 
Scarlet Letter " and " The Bride of Lanunes* 
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moor" and "Henry Esmond." In prose f 
tion, at least, i£ not always in the other arts, 
the laws of beauty sink deep into the struc- 
ture of human life, and a novel that utilizes 
the deepest and strongest instincts of the 
heart is not the less likely, on that account, 
to possess consummate and enduring beauty. 
If, as I have tried to indicate, 
■im oi moral the presence oi a specitic purpose 
is usually a detriment to the artistic 
quality of a novel, it follows that the an* 
thor's profession of a deBnite moral purpose 
is quite gratuitous. The eighteenth century 
men, Tvith scarcely an exception, made the 
"moral purpose" plea in their prefaces. It 
became as conventional as the earlier dedicar 
tion to a patron. Defoe did it, but we know 
that that imperturbable liar wrote to sell. 
Richardson claimed that his object in writing 
fiction was " to promote the cause of religion 
and virtue." Fielding gravely advertised 
himself as a '^ faithful historian of human 
nature." But readers of " Clarissa Harlowe " 
and " Tom Jones " heed very little what th< 
prefaces say about the author's motive foi 
composition. In practical life we distrust a 
man who talks much about the good inflv 
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nee which he ia trying to exert ; and the 
Igreat public cares absolutely nothing about 
T'what the author believes to have been his 
I; jmrpost! in writing. It cares only for what 
I he has expressed in his book, and the novel- 
ists who write magazine articles and give 
lectures in order to explain their intentions 
would do well to profit bj Goethe's advice 

I to " create and not talk," — " Bilde, Kiinst- 
ler, rede nicht." 
The total impression made by any niBmuark 
Work of fiction cannot be rightly "•i*""'"' 
understood without a sympathetic percep- 
tion of the artistic aim of the writer. Con- 
Iaciously or unconsciously, he has accepted 
certain facts, and reje<:ted or suppressed other 
facts, ill order to give unity to the particular 
aspect of human life which he is depicting. 
Mo novelist possesses the impartiality, the in- 
difference, the infinite tolerance, of nature. 
Nature dispkys to us, with an inveterate 
nncouccrn, the beautiful and the ugly, the 
precious and the trivial, the chaste and the 
obscene. If you lift up your eyes on a spring 
morning, you will see the bluebird flashing 
in tiie sun ; but beneath your feet there may 
be miry ways and the foul winter's refuse 
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which nature, careless honsekeeper, has i 
yet troubled herself to put decently oat €A 
sight. And a writer must choose whether 
he will look up or down ; he must select the 
particular aspects of nature and human nature 
which are demanded by hia work in band. 
A perfectly faithful " transcript of life *' he 
cannot make, not even if he is a Shake- 
speare ; he is forced to select, to combing 
to create. SteTenson wrote, in a characterif 
tic passage : — 

" Onr art ia occupied, and bonnd to be occnpied, out 
so much in making Htories true as in making them 
typical ) not so much in capturing the line&ments of 
each fact, aa in marahalling all of them tovards a com- 
mon end. For the welter of impressions, all forcihlo 
but all discreet, which life preaenta, it substitatea A 
certain artificial aeries of impresaiona, all indeed moat 
feebly repreaented, but all aiming at the same effect 
all eloi^uent of the sanie idea, all chiming together like 
consonant notes in music, or like the gradoated tints Id 
a good picture. Prom all its chapten, from all its 
eenteucea, the well-written novel echoes and retahoM 
ita own creative and controlling thoaght ; to tiiis mnit 
every incident and character contribute ; the style mnat 
have been pitched in unison with this ; and if there 'm 
anywhere a word that looks another way, the book 
would be stronger, clearer, and (I had almost swQ 
fuller without it" The Art of Fietvm. 
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Steveoson loved a paradox, and undoubt' 

[ ediy emphasized the principle of conscious 

I aitistio selection more than most men of Lis 

craft. It is enough, perhaps, for us to recog- 

' Dtze that a selection of some sort must be 

made. Alike io the fairy stories of Hans 

Christian Andersen, the story for " the young 

person " by Frank Stockton, and the grossly 

naturalistic books of those novelists who " see 

I the hog in nature and henceforth take nature 

I for the hog," there is a deUberate suppression 

of whole departments of thought and feeling, 

Jiere is the building up of a new world, which 

may be, according to the artist's choice, bettei 

or worse than the actual world, but which is 

in any case diJTerent. 

This selection of subject, of ma- ^^ tuuaM 

terial, is accompanied by a kindred '•»*••■''. 

instinct for the choice of form. RomantiQ 

I and naturalistic epochs furnish constant illus- 

I tration of the preference of content to form. 

[ of the desire to secure, at any price, the 

[ emotions nf surprise and of recognition. But 

F no epoch in the history of fiction is without 

illttstration of the opposite tendency ; namely, 

to subordinate the element of cout«nt to that 

ni form, to secure "effect" through symbols 




lather than hj representation of 
One Bort of *' effectivism " is 
the other. The fiction that has yieldeil plea- 
sure to generations of readers is that which 
reveals a deep synthesis of form and content, 
a fusion of those two elements that enter 
into the work of art. Such a synthesis moat 
be traced back to the writer's spootaneoos 
instinct. It is a process antedating the con- 
scious choice of words, the conscious selec- 
tion of this or that literary formula. Afttt 
all, a man is born ev^vij^ — with a beauti* 
ful, fair-proportioned mind — or he is noL 
Scott and Jane Austen and Hawthorne were 
€v<f>tn)^, and their books reveal it. The de- 
sire to make beautiful things was an integral 
part of their personalities ; and in such things, 
in spite of every difference in training and 
method and outward circumstance, was the 
true life of their spirits. 
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BBALISM 
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'RMdism: the rep rowm tation ol what k raal fai fiMt 
ftseordin^ to aistoml tmth or appearanoe, or to intrinsie prob*" 
bility, without teleotion or pref erenee oyer the ugly of what h 
beautiful or admirable ; oppoeed to idealism and romantioinn. . . . 

** The obeerration ol thing! ae they are, . . . and the ooneequent 
laenlty of reproducing them with approximate fidelity.** 

Cetiiurg Dictionarf, 

** Courbet wae the firtt or among the first to feel the inter n a l 
•ad importance of the actual world as it is and for what it ia, 
nUbbr than for what it suggests.'' 

W. C. Bbowvxix, FnmckArt 

We are to discuss in this chapter 
a somewhat difficult theme, — one 
that has long occupied the atten- 
tion of the reading public, and about which 
all the critics, and indeed most of the novel- 
ists, have at one time or another had their 
say. No term dealing with literary methods 
has been more current than ^^ realism," and 
there is none that needs a more exact an- 
alysis. In connection with all the fine arts 
the word ^^ realism " is used^ but we do not 
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always use it in the same sense. In criti- 
cising works of art the term is employed 
with at least four distinct shades of mean- 
ing. 

First, we speak of realism as op- 
oDDTutioiui- posed to conventionalism. In de- 
coratiTe work, for instance, there is 
usually no attempt to represent any partic- 
ular flower or tree, but simply to repeat a 
conventional pattern. But if in the carvings 
around a cathedral door we find among the 
conventional trefoils and dragons an effort to 
represent an actual plant or animal of that 
neighborhood, we speak of the " realism " of 
the mediaeval sculptor. In like manner, when 
the early Greek sculptors abandoned the 
stiff, purely conventional drapery that fell 
in wooden folds from the shoulders of men 
and women alike, and endeavored to give the 
effect of the actual garments then worn by 
the two sexes, it was, to that extent, a real- 
istic movement, though of course very far 
removed from the painstaking labor of the i 
modern sculptor to represent real lace and i 
real buttonholes. 

Aiofpowd u Secondly, we speak of realism in 
'**''''°' distinction from idealism, meaninff 




hy idealiBin the " effort to realize the high- 
est type of any natural object by eliminating 
all its imperfect elements, — representiiig na- 
ture as she might be." Rosa Bonheor buys 
a horse, stables it next her studio, and paints 
it to the life. On the other hand, Regnault's 
* Automedon taming the Horses of Achil- 
M " is said to have called forth this com- 
[ Btent from two visitors: "You never saw 
[ horses like those!" "No," said the other, 
L * but I have been looking for them for forty 
8 ! " Rosa Bonheur's horse ia more real- 
Utically painted ; there is less ideuli&m than 
1 the horses of Regnault. Or, to take per- 
Phaps a better example, the Sistine Madonna 
LJb thought by many critics to be an idealiza- 
ron of a certain portrait by Raphael in the 
HUi Palace at Florence. The slyness, the 
lality, has been taken out of the face, 
Ftite features have been made mure regular, 
[ tiie expression wonderfidly purified, ennobled ; 
the same woman is back of both pictures, but 
we speak uf the " realism " of the Florence 
portrait, while the Sistine Madonna is so 
little of a portrait, is so idealized, that it 
becomes for most people a type of the Dl* 
vine Motherhood. 
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In the third place, we talk of 
- the realistic as opposed to the 
imaginative. Michelangelo took 
an extraordinary interest in anatomy, and 
v/as never weary of displaying his knowledge 
of the human figure. He has exhibited thu 
knowledge, with equal mastery, let us say io 
his " Soldiers Batliing," and in the "Adam" 
of the Sistine Chapel, who stretches forth his 
hand to receive a living soul from the Creap 
tor. Both are admirable studies from the 
undraped figure, but the Sistine picture k 
infinitely more than that ; it is a superb con- 
ception, a triumph of the imagination ; and 
we mark this difference when we speak of 
the strong, healthy, admirable realism of the 
bathing soldiers. A cognate, although some- 
what different, illustration may be drawn from 
the sphere of poetry. The " History of Dr 
Faustus," which gave Marlowe the basis fof 
his play, contains this description of the ap- 
parition of Helen of Troy : — 

" Tbia lady appeared before them in a mott i 
gown of purple velvet, costly embroidered; her h 
bao^iig down loose, as fur as tbe beaten gold, a 
of aueh length tliat it reached down to her 1 
h&Tiiig most amorous coAl-black eyea, » iweet i 
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^r^euMit roniid face, with lips u red aa any cherry ; 
b«r ch«eka ut a ro8»«olour. her mouth suiall. her neck 
white like a awan ; uU and slender of personage : in 
BOiu, there w&a uo imperfect place in her ; nhe looked 
round about her with u roling hawke'g eye, a imiliug 
%Bd wanton countenunce." 

We are told the texture and color of her 
pohe, the length of her hair, the shape of her 
face, the peculiarities of her features ; it is an 
effort at reaUstic description ; hut note how 
the poet, with one heat of his piuions, rises 
into the realm of the imaginatiou, and de- 
acribes by refraining from description : — 
" Wu this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? " 

lastly, it is customarv, in sneak- 

« " ' ^ AsoppoMd to 

log of the fine arts, to use the untiaMui- 
term " realism " in contradistinction 
to wntinientalism. We have this contrast 
in niiud when we put French painters in the 
days of Ijouis XV., men like Watt«au, Fra- 
gonard. Van Loo, with their charming arti- 
ficiality, their delicate and impossible com- 
binations of Cupids and fountains and lawn- 
parties, over against the Dutchmen who were 
painting, as honestly as they knew how, 
vLat Ru»kin superciliously calls " fiit cattle 
I ditchwat«r." We are conscious of the 
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Bame contrast in poetry when we turn 
*' Childe Harold " to " Don Juan," from 
Keats'a " Endymion " to Crabbe's " Tales ol 
the Hall," from Rossetti's " Sister Helen " 
to Browning's '* Fra Lippo Lippi," or from 
Tennyson's " Gardener's Daughter " to his 
" Rizpah." 

pgpq^MB- It- '^''^ ^^1^^ ^^ ^^^ that when 
^^jj we attribute realism to a work of 
'""'^ art, we by no means always use the 

word with the same signification. It would be 
hazardous to assert that the four uses I have 
illustrated — namely, as in opposition to con- 
ventionalism, to idealism, to the imaginative, 
and to sentimentalism — exhaust the possible 
meanings of the term. Realism in fiction 
may mean realism in any of the senses appl»> 
cable to the fine arts. And furthermore, as 
the result of the discussions of the art of 
fiction which have been waged so contina* 
ously and on every hand for the past twen^ 
years, there have been developed in the pnb- 
lic mind three distinct conceptions of what 
constitutes realism in fiction. Let us note 
them carefully. . i 

ogf^Bt Perhaps the most wide-spread of ' 

■•'■*"'•'■■ these popular conceptions is this! 
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that realism in fictioi) consists in copying 
actual facts. In the figure of speech most 
often employed, the realist is a photographer. 
He sets up his camera in front of yon, with- 
out saying '* By your leave," or " Now, a 
pleasant expression, please," and he takes 
you. His grocer has a peculiar way of tying 
np a package, his mother-in-law a trick of 
Uftiiig her left eyebrow ; the indefatigable 
realist secures a negative of each. He can 
do likewise with a railroad train, a line of 
bricklayers, the side elevation of a tenement 
Louse, or a landscape. Once let him master 
the mechanical process, and the world he- 
oomes an infinity of potential plates. Those 
to whom this metaphor of photography seems 
too mechanical have another word to repre- 
sent the copying of actual facts, the word 
** tianwribe." Realism means a " transcript 
of life " as it passes before you. " You cau- 
not take too many notes," says Heury James ; 
" the human documents " are ttie all-impor- 
tant thing, cry the French writers. 
The secnnJ popular conception 
of the realistic method is that it ohoiMottta 
does not photograph oi trauBcribe 
all the facts, bat that it makes a dehborate 
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choice of the commoDplace. The 
Herald" remarked, during one of the high 
tides of American realism : " In the bright 
lexicon of the new school of fiction the un- 
interesting means interesting, and persons 
having any particular strength of character 
are useful only as foils for the flaccid and 
colorless." As a less pungent but perfectly 
fair statement of the point at issue, I will 
quote from a personal letter of a professional 
musician, a pupil of Liszt, and himself a thor- 
ough romanticist. 

" It Beenu to me that all art Bbonld idealize, and 
should select for embodiment character§ and incidenti 
which are rai§ed by Bome unnmial, inherent quality abore 
tbe level of common every-day life, which we all exp^ 
rience ad naveeam. They need not be less realistic. 
The diamond is as real a natural product as a. lump 
of coal ; it is aimply less common, more beautiful and 
valuable. I am aware that it is considered to-day the 
highest praise with a certain class of readers and crit- 
ics, to pronounce a book strictly " true to life," by 
which is meant the every-day life of all. It seema to 
me it is better to take tliese experiences first-hand, in the 
original, as they come to os all in plenty, and to seek 
in literature for those e<^naUy real but rarer expert 
ences, only found in the exceptional moments and io 
meeting exceptional characters ; experiences with tbo 
bi^ier, intenser phases of life, not so readily obUu» 
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Able etaewhera. I bid well «wsre thai ttieae views hn 
ily tliuse of the Khool to which I. aa ttrtist, nuturally 
Jong, and realize that you have the fullest right to 

■dben tu the other." 

I Bhiill refer again to thia extract from the 
XDiuician's letter, and will ask tlie reader now 

iplj to note the phrase " the every-daj life 
lof all," to the representation of which, he 
laayB, the " falsely called realistic school " de- 
Tote theniBelves. In "the every-day life of 
all " there are a hundred chances to one that 
the horse does not rnn away, that the house 
does not burn down, that the long-lost will 
does not tumble out of the secret drawer. 
Therefore, as Mr. Howells has triumphantly 
argued, fiction should not concern itself with 
^e hundredth chance, but with the ninety 
nine: it should midce deliberate choice of 
the commonplace. 

The third of the current concep- n»"n- 
tions is not originally hosed upon »>••■•■<•" 
the fiction of the Anglo-Saxon race, hut haa 
been imported from the continent, together 
wilh the books that have given rise to it. 
According to this conception, realism in Bo- 
tion is synonymous with tiie " unpleasant." 
U deah with objects and relations vrbich hj 
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the common consent of well bred people are 
tabooed in conversation. Its material may 
be that which is physically repellent, or that 
which oSends the moral sense, or very likely 
a combination of them both ; and the pre- 
vailing British — and to some extent the 
American — opinion about this phase of 
realistic fiction is vigorously and exhaus- 
tively, though not very poetically, expressed 
in the line of Tennyson's second " Locksley 
Hall" about "maiden fancies wallowing in 
the troughs of Zolaism." It is to be noted 
that this conception of realism, hke the pre- 
ceding one, is based upon the writer's choice 
of material rather than upon his method. 
We shall see later that it is quite possible for 
a noveUst tike Stevenson to select romantio 
material, but to depict it with realistic tech- 
nique. 

I should by no means wish to 
■iMWBMP- assert that these three wide-spread 
conceptions of the realistic novel 
are necessarily misconceptions. Notable fic- 
tion has been produced by the method of 
copying actual facts. The human spectacle 
is one of extraordinary interest and variety. 
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and the hand can be taught a high degree of 
«k01 in copying, or transcribing, those facta 
that are apparent to the senses. It can never 
he taught an absolute skill ; a man is not a 
machine — a camera raised to the nth power 
— though he may try to make himself think 
that he is. However faithfully he may at- 
tempt to copy the facte before him, some of 
them will escape him. All unconsciously he 
selects, modifies, adjusts; the camera has a 
^eater fidelity, a more perfect impartiality, 
than the man ; and yet somehow the man's 
*ork is better tlian the t-amera's. In other 
words, the subjective element, which entera 
necessarily into every product of man's ar- 
tistic effort, however persistently the artist 
tries to exclude it, is precisely the element 
diat gives tlie highest value to art, that gives 
it enduring significance as the record of ttie 
btunan spirit. And nevertheless, as to excel 
in some forms of athletics a man must turn 
himself into an animal for the time hein^ 
and renounce his higher faculties, so no- 
tiiing is more common than to see the ar- 
i in fiction pride himself mainly upon his 
iwer gift, his manual dexterity. In pur- 
Biiance of this theory of his own powers, ue 
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a theory as to the limited province of his art, 
he may nevertheless do remarkable and val- 
uable work on the level to which he restricts 
himself. The Dutch painters may have re- 
nounced the things of the spirit, — which 
are no doubt difficult to paint, — but they 
rendered their " fat cattle and ditchwater " 
with an accuracy and a sympathy that are 
worthy of high praise ; and it is in similar 
fashion that notable fiction has been pro- 
duced by the method of copying actual facts, 
or by the allied method of selecting for re- 
presentation certain facts which are uncom- 
promisingly commonplace. Both these meth- 
ods are properly enough called reahstic ; and 
it is also impossible to refuse that term to 
novels dealing with what we have called 
" unpleasant " phases of hfe. There are sen- 
sitive, highly cultivated people who cannot 
read hooka like *' Anna Kareuina " or *' Ma- 
dame Bovary," but it is idle to deny that 
these great hooks are realistic in method and 
that they are masterpieces of art. 

The three conceptions of realism, 

ut* «*nni- then, are not misconceptions ; but 

they are partial conceptions if they 

aie ezclofiire of one another. Ic it posabla 
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to find a de6nitioD which shall inchide them 
all? By taking a hint from Hawthorne's 
well known distinction hetweeii the romance 
and the novel, I think we may get this nega- 
tive de6nition of realism in fiction : It is 
that fiction which lacks the romantic atmoB- 
phere. But it may he ohjected that " roman- \/ 
tic atmosphere" is a somewhat vague term, 
and that it implies a preliminary discussion 
of romanticism. Here, then, is a more posi- 
tJTo, working definition : Rtalistic fiction is 
that which does not shrink from the com- 
monplace (although art dreads the common- 
place) or from the unpleasant (although the 
I of art is to give pleasure) in its effort to 
depict things as they are, life as it is. 

Ijet me illuetrate. I want, let us „, „„ 
say, a live eagle for a pet. Now a **"*• 
Hve eagle is not an altogctlier pleasant thing 
to have in the house. I know heforehand 
that an eagle does not dine on bonbons ; 
there will be dried blood upon its beak, and 
filth upon its featliers, and the udor of car- 
rion about its clawB. A stuffed eagle would 
be f()r many reasons far nicer : an eagle care« 
fully skinned, deodorized, and mounted, with 
insect powder in his plumage and varnisli on 
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his legs, and a pair of glass eyes. A 
eagle would be more artistic, would be more 
of an ornament to the library, would give 
more pleasure to one's friends, would be 
much safer for the children. Nevertheless, 
I am perverse enough to say, " I don't want 
a stuffed eagle ; I want a live one." And I 
have a right to choose the kind o£ eagle I 
prefer. 

Is it not just like that in the 
a* iitttM matter of fiction ? I claim for my 
self, or for any one else, the privi- 
lege of saying to a novel-writer : " I am eager 
to know more about hfe. Literature, you say, 
is the interpretation of life. Therefore, by 
means of your art, interpret life to me. Only 
I am tired to-day — perhaps I may have been 
for many days — of reading about life as it 
used to be in the sixteenth century, or life as 
it is going to be in the twenty-first, or life as 
some one thinks it ought to be to-day ; tell 
me, you who have the eye and the tongue, 
about life as it is, about things as they are ! " 

One may demand this from a 
**»*1«14 ... ... 

•t fliiiim novel-vn-iter without implvinff for a 

(lllml t.hl. .... 

moment that realistic fiction is any 
better or greater than romantic fiction, ctf 
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W liiHtorical fiction, or Utopian fiction. Thfl 
fiuld of fiction is ilHmitulile. It is a ^eat pity 
that some American champions of realism saw 

»fit to begin by sneering at their betters, or by 
running round aud round Sir Walter Scott, 
barking at him. Hawthorne had as good a 
right to construct a romance, laying the scene 
in Rome, as had Mr. James to set a realistic 
novel — - or at least a chapter of a realistic 

I novel — in Albany, or to derive his heroine 
from Schenectady ; and if Mr. James, who 
knows the theory of fiction so much better 
than Hawthorne, fails to make *' The Portrait 
of a Lady " as great a hook as " The Marble 
Faun," it simply proves, not that romance is 
superior to realism, or that life in Albany is 
any less suited to the novelist's art than life 
Rome, but simply that Nathaniel Haw- 
I thome is a better story-writer than Henry 
f James. 

In spite of the wide-sjjread inter- 
: in romantic fiction just at pre- mim: 
, there is every reason for the 
npion of realism to keep his temper, and 
"to read th« books he likes best. No national 
liction gives more triumphant evidence than 
iab of the success of the method that 




does not shrink from the commonplace, the 
cnpleasant, in its effort to render life as it is, 
things as they are. I turn at random the 
pages of the earliest master of English G^ 
tion, and come upon a passage like this : — 
" When I came to open the chesta, I found sarenl 
things of great use to me ; for example, I found in 
one a fine case of bottlea, of an extraordiuaiy kindi 
and filled witli cM-dial waters, fine and very good ; the 
battles held abmit three pints each, and were tipped 
with ailver. ... I found some very good shirts, 
wliich were very welcome to me ; and about a doten 
and a half of white linen handkerchiefs and colored 
nectcloths ; tbe former were also very welcome, being 
exceeding refreshing to wipe my face in a hot day. 
Besides this, when I came to tlie till in the cheat, I found 
there three great bags of pieces-of-eight, which held 
■bout 1100 pieces in all ; and in one of them, wrapped 
up in a paper, six doubloons of gold and some small 
bars or wedges of gold ; I suppose they might all wei^ 
near a pound." 

The studied commonplaceneas, the minnte 
enumeration, the curious particularity, are of 
tlie very essence of realism ; they make up 
what we call the verisimilitude of " KobioBOB 
Crusoe," its life-likeness. These qualities will, 
perhaps, be even more apparent on reading 
Defoe's less known books, such as " Rox* 
ana." Here the tone is grave, &ank; tJu 
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det^la circumstantial ; there is do fancy, no 
bumor, no imagination, save the imagina- 
tion that is directed upon things as they 
are, ph^'sically and morally; never was there 
S book with less of a romantic atmosphere ; 
it is an absolutely realistic exposition of the 
sober, terribly earnest, Protestant theme that 
the wages of sin is death. 

The attitude is the same, though 
the technique differs, in Kichard- 
■on. At the age of fif^*one he wrote his first 

»vel, " Pamela," whose heroine was a ser- 

,nt girl. He thought, he tells us, that if he 
'te a story in an easy and natural manner 
— instead of a little book of familiar letters 
tJie useful concerns of common life which 
Jtis frieuds, the booksellers, had wished — he 
Slight possibly turn young people iuto a 
oonnie of reading "different from the pomp 
■taid parade of romance writing, and dismisa- 
ilDg tlie improbable and the marvelous, with 
which novels generally abound, might tend to 
ipromote the cause of rehgion aud virtue." 

" To promote the cause of reli- 
^OD and virtue " was somewhat os- 
tentatiously announced by all the great eight- 
eenth century oovelists to be the object of 
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their labors. Their theory was that it could 
be accomplished by exhibiting men as thej 
are, showing vice and virtue in their true hght. 
" It is our business," says Fielding, " to dis- 
charge the part of a faithful historiaD, and 
to describe human nature as it is, not as wa 
would wish it to be." *' Alas," replies a critic 
like Sidney Lanier, " if you confront a man 
day by day with nothing but a picture of bis 
own imworthiness, the final effect is not ta 
stimulate, but to paralyze his moral enei^, 
... If I had my way with those classic books, 
I would blot them from the face of the earth. 
. . . I can read none of them without feeling 
as if my soul had been in the rain, draggled, 
muddy, miserable." This is rather tropical 
language for a professed critic. Without 
claiming for a moment that eighteenth cen- 
tury fiction shows perfect art or a perfect 
morality, we may still assert that it is just as 
legitimate for a novelist to base his work upon 
human nature as it is, as upon human natura 
as he would wish it to be. If. following tlu 
first of these methods, his books paralyze our 
energy, then so much the worse for the nov- 
ehst's conception of human nature. As for 
Fielding, who has to bear the brunt of th» 
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Attack, be ia quite capable of iigbting bis 
own battles. His readers will gladly sac- 
rifice "the sublimities" if they may be al- 
lowed to observe Partridge in the theatre, or 
" the postilion (a lad who hath been since 
transported foe robbing a hen-roost) " playing' 
tJie part of the Good Samaritan, or Sergeant 
Atkinson when he supposes himself to be 
dying and asks leave to kiss the band of Mrs. 
Booth, or Amelia in that chapter " In whiuU 
Amelia appears in a Light more Amiable 
than Gay." 

Such writing endures. It forms _ 
toe pabhc taste, it is sure to be im- nuuuiastf 
itated. Even when the influence of 
Bousseau and the French Hevolution brought 
new types into English fiction, — embodying 
'^e social aspirations of the Revolution, the 
iieeling for nature in her mildest and grandest 
forms, the gloomy, Byronic Individual, the ro- 
ce of the picturesque and terrible, to say 
nothing of the splendid series of bifitorical 
novels in which the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott fascinated England and the continent, 
— England was rarely without some writer 
vho did not shrink fnmi the commoitplaire in 
tiie effort to represent life as it is. TIio grttat 
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Sir Walter, whose own Scotch novels exhibik 
such admirable realism, noted in his diary, 
March 14, 1826: — 

" Rend again, and for the third time st least, Mtv 
Austen's very fiiialy written novel of Pride and Prejtt' 
dice. Tliat young lady had a talent for describing iho 
InTolvementa and feelings and charact«ra of ordinuj 
life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The Big Bow- Wow strain I caa do myself like any now 
going 1 but the exquisite touch, which readers ordinaiy 
commonplace things and characters interesdng, from 
the truth of the description and the sentiment, u denied 
to me. What a pity auoh a ^ted creatore died w 
early ! " 

Jane Austen wrote while the Engligh n^ 
mantic movement was at its height ; then in 
the succession of the great novelists canw 
Thackeray, who burlesqued the romantic 
movement and satirized it ; Dickens, with 
his vivid social sense, his gloriBcation of lowly 
life ; George Eliot, who completed her theory 
of fiction before she wrote a line, and who 
was realist to the core. Students of the realis- 
tic method as it existed in England in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century will never 
find more perfect harmony between criti- 
cal theory and creative art than is found in 
"Adam Bede" and '* The Mill on the flow." 
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The key word of George Eliot's 

; i» sympatliy ; the key word of inD:H«iuu 
tile French realists is detachment. 
What is called realism or " naturalism " in 
French fiction appeared shortly after 1850. 
Some look upoo Balzac as its founder, and 
indeed as Balzau was by turns a little — ■ 
Bay, a great deal — of everything, he was 
ow and again a capital realist. But French 
realism waa beyond anything else a reaction 
■gainst the French romanticism of the thir- 
ties, and the book that voiced this reaction, 
the book that has been Ccilled the " Don 
Quixote " of romanticism — doing for it what 
Cervantes did for chivalry — is Flaubert's 
" Madame Bovary." The theme of this novel 
which has exert«d such a profound influence 
■pou French fiction is told in six lines at the 
end of the fifth chapter : — 

" Before her mairii^, alie believed lierBelf in love, 
\nt fts the bappineu which Khould have rwalted from 
Ihnt tow did not come, nhe imagined tliftt she muitt have 
I mtslAken. And Emma endeavored to ilisroTer 
Koctly what [>copla understood in life hj those words 
f^eity, ]>aMion, intoxication, which had seemed to her 
■B be«utiful in booki." 

A romantic temperament put into real di^ 
tuteful surroundings, the fine false senti- 
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ment of books tested by life as it is : it is 
no wonder tbat with such a theme " Madame 
Bovarj " is a masterpiece. Victor Hugo, Da 
Vigny, and the other romanticists had prided 
themselves on their " local color," but the 
localities were far away — in time or place : 
Flaubert took the Normandy of his own 
day, and studied its provincialism as Darwin 
studied a pigeon j be was a passionate wor- 
ebiper of style ; when he composed his book, 
he agonized over every sentence. " Madame 
Bovary" is incomparably written; it is ab- 
solutely realistic ; its tone is cool, detached, 
brutal ; like " The Scarlet Letter," it is a piece 
of work tbat some one ought to do, done once 
for all. 

rautwmia Flaubert's method has been fol- 
riuibnt lowed — of course with some modi- 
jications — by numberless pupils in the past 
thirty years : by Zola, a man of undoubted 
talent, of extraordinary imagination, who 
would have distinguished himself in any 
school of fiction, but who lias offered himself 
as the champion of realism in his critical e»- 
says, and in his writings has done more than 
any dozen other men to bring realism into 
disrepute ; by Daudet, who had that gift of 





ipatby which has always marked English 
realism, and with it a delicacy of perception, 
B mastery of langTiage, a knowledge of tech- 
ue, which placed him at the head of his 
fession ; by Maupassant, who might ap- 
tly have done anything — that is, any- 
tiiing a pessimist can do in fiction — had 
not his brain ^ven way : and by a host of 
lesser men, who bare now broken up into 
smaller groups or followed their individual 
eaprice or conviction, for plain realism has 
long since gone out of fashion in Paris. 

We must pass over the great 
Dames and great books that realism ubhuu 
may claim for itself in Spain and 
Italy and Russia ; and likewise the names and 
books of the American writers who have been 
in fidlest sympathy with the realistic move- 
ment. Ours has been a day of intornational 
influences in hterature. American authors 
have been quick to leani from foreign ma»- 
ters, and better still, have been fertile enough 
to write their own books in their own way. 
Bealism has shown its fairer side in the 
American fiction of the last twenty -five 
It has betrayed its limitations, to bo 
and nowhere so markedly as in the 
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novels of the men who have stood before 
public as the typical realists ; but leaving that 
aside for the moment, how observant, honest, 
clever, sympathetic, delicate, in a word how 
artistic, has been and is to-daj the realistio 
fiction of om own countrymen and country- 
women ! 

Tkinmiin- ^® have examined the theory 
laf Quituma. ^f realism and have glanced, how- 
ever briefly, at its historical development. It 
remains for us to inquire : What, after all, 
has realism accomplished ? What are its 
limitations, its dangers ? Finally, is the ul- 
timate question in the art of fiction one of 
method ? 

What, then, has realism accom- 
apnwduw plished? In the first place, it has 
opened new fields to the arti<;L 
Every great hterary movement has indeed 
done that. Romanticism cried " Back to 
nature — to feeling," but what was meant 
by " nature " was romantic nature, by " feel- 
ing," romantic emotions. There is but one 
aspect of nature, one element of passion that 
is romantic, to twenty that are not ; and 
xeolism has insisted that all of these are at 
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I dispoBal of the novelist. It has called 

toothing common, and, alas, very few things 

Bcleau. It has demolished the park wall 

Jiat nsed to divide themes unforljidden from 

Jioae forbidden to the artist ; it lias advised 

him to take his brush and palette and to stray 

through the inclosure at will, It has given 

him absolute hberty to portray things as he 

finds them, and the range and freshness and 

f lividneas of the artist's work have shovm what 

D immense stiraulus there is iu freedom. 

And realism has created a new q^^,^ 

['technique. Tell a man he may ""waJi- 

I paint anything, provided he gives 

I you the sense of actuality, renders the sub- 

f ject as it is, and if he have the true artist's 

passion for technical perfection, he will learn 

to pfUDt anj'thing. In exact correspondence 

vith that marvelous technical power exhib- 

Uited iu modern French pictures of the re- 

l-Alistio school, there haa been developed in 

I realistic fiction a 6delity, a life-likeness, a 

E Tividuess, a touch, which are extraordinary 

^•nd new. Tolstoi describes a man standing 

lOD the steps of his club, drawing on his 

|[loves ; it is notliing, and yet the picture is 

■noCor^ttable. Hardy describes the gloveg 




of a working^woman gathering turnips c 
English upland, and the image haunts you. 
Here are a few hnes exemplifying this new 
method in English fiction. Tess of the 
D'UrbervIUes, desolate and forsaken, is ring- 
ing the doorbell of the empty parsonage 
where the father and mother of her husband 
had lived. 

" Nobody answered to her ringing. The effort hid 
to be risen to, and made again. She rang a second 
time, and the agitation of the act, coopled with her 
weariness after the fourteen miles' walk, led her to Bap- 
port herself wiiile she waited by resting her hand on 
her hip, and Iier elbow against the wall of the porch. 
The wind was so drying tliat the i«y-leaves hod become 
wizened and gray, each tapping incesaantiy upon iti 
neighbors with a disquieting stir of her nerves. A piece 
of blood-stained paper, caught up from some meat buy- 
er's dust-heap, beat up and down the road witfaoot the 
gate : too flimsy to rest, too lieavy to fly away ; and ■ 
few straws kept it company." 

We may look through the whole range of 
fiction, and we shall not find until otir own 
day, and among the realists, a piece of 
blood-stained paper, beating impot«ntly in 
the wind, used artistically, as a bit of the 
setting, to intensify the desolation, the hor- 
ror, that are faUing upon the spirit of the 
f oraaken wife. 
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But realism has had relations to 

, , Til BMlum ud 

other forces. It has been tktuimin* 

lely allied to that scieutific tem- 

which was discussed in the fuurtli chapter. 
Poetry and science, as we have seen, meet in 
the novel, and in many of the notable achieve- 
ments of realism there is more science than 
poetry. The novels of so indubitable an artist 
K8 George EHot would lose much of their qual- 
ity if they tost the exact observation, the 
analytic power, the faculty for generalization^ 
which she possessed in common with Pasteur. 
No one can doubt that certain positive bene- 
fits liave accrued to realistic fiction in thus 
linking itself with the far-reaching scientific 
spirit of our time. It has gained in precision, 
solidity, breadtli. But we must in a moment 
inquire whether it has gained, in relation to 
qualities even higher than these, through its 
ftS80ciation with science. 

Reahsm, too, has had clearly gtutiauia 
marked lines of relationship with ^J^ 
the democratic spirit. We must "**"'■ 
touch upon these in the chapter devoted to 
the tendencies of American fiction. Further- 
more, I think it may fairly be claimed that 

I theory on which realism ia based is in 
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close accord with the spirit of Christianity. 
For the theory of realism teaches that tJi6 
" every-day life of all " ia worth something 
— if only worth describing j it teaches the 
reality of our present experiences, the sig- 
nificance of common things. In childhood, 
perhaps, the real is too near, too obvious, to 
be attractive. We have seen big boys ; tell 
us the story of the Giants 1 We have played 
with the rocking-horse; please read to us about 
Bucephalus and the Centaurs ! The far* 
away attracts us with a romantic charm ; 
anywhere rather than here is where we child- 
ishly long to be. These illusions fade as we 
grow older ; it is perhaps after a long period 
of disillusion that we turn suddenly to the 
real. Here is our world, 

..." Here we fipd 
Our deatined liappineu, or not at all." 

The actual grows spuritually significant. 
The world becomes intelligible, interesting. 
It is a live world — God's world. The forces 
about us are real forces ; the men and women 
we know are real personalities. Therefore 
we say to the novelist : " Show us as much 
of this most real of all worlds as you can* 
Let us see how deep is your vision ; does it 
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tenetrate as the Gteroal Vision penetrates, iB 

s oompreheosive as tbat, as loving as that ? " 

Said the Russian novelist Gogol : " I have 

idied life as it really is, not in dreams of 

die imagination ; and thus I have come to a 

lonception of Him who is the source of all 



: is the sentimentalist, the ro- 
nticist, who exclaims: " I have -thimir. 
inough of ordinary life j I experi- "^ **■ " 

} it a£^ nau8eam ; give me the diamond, 
the unusual, the far-away, the exceptional." 
That was exactly the cry of Emma Bovary, 
poor Emma Bovary who, in Bruneti^re's 

firords, is just like all of us, only a trifle too 
aensual and endowed with too little intelli- 
^nce to accept the daily duty, to learn its 
fliarm and its latent poetry. The value of 
" the every-day life " to the more thoughtful 
Ltype of mind has heen well expressed by 
^^chard Holt Button in his essay on Shel- 
by:— 

" Poets, md artists, and thinkers, and theologiana, 

nAo hunger after reality, hold, we inppoae, that the 

. combination of ijnalitie« and gnbstanccs and 

lonal infiuoncea aa God has made them, oontaina 

lething much better vorth knowing and im^ning 

rat«ly, than any recast thoy could etfect of their 
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own. They believe in the infinite signific 
ties. And those who feel thin, as all realiatg do nso- 
ally feel it, must cheriiih a certain apirit of faithfol 
tenacity at the hottom of their minda, a resp«ct for tbi 
mere fact of existence, a wish to see good reason befora 
they separate things joined together by nature, and 
perhaps, they will think, by divine law ; a dispontioii 
to cling to the details of experience, as having at least 
a presumptive sacredsesa ; nay, they feel even a higher 
love for auch beauty as b presented to them in tiia 
real universe, than for any which is got by the dissolve 
ing and recomposing power of their own eclectic ideat 
iam." Literary Essays, p, 174. 

Now the great realists in fio 
auuMotat tion take the everyday life of all; 
from the material furnished by the 
at^erage man in the ordinary situation they 
form their work of art. They reveal — at 
their best momenta — the reality of things; 
that is, the spiritual and enduring side of 
things, the divine in the human, God's world 
existing in and through our world. It is 
in this sense that Christianity is on the side 
of realism, because Christianity deepens our 
sbnse of the actual, and of the eternal signifi* 
cance of the Here and Now, o£ the infi- 
nite potentialities of character. When we 
have learned to look at men and women aa 
they are, the world as it is, to see in it ma» 
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thing of perennial freshness and sugge8tivfr< 
i, to feel it beating with the Infinite Heart, 
then the writer of Bction who ean interpret 
human life to us most closely, most sympa- 
thetically, bring it to lis most intimately, is 
the realist. But if the actual world is en- 
nuyeux to us, then we should logically take 
refuge in another sort of fiction, — in the 
stories of other times and other places, of 
other orders of beings, acting under condi- 
I tions different from our own. K the sunlight, 
ihe clear, frank sunlight, is too strong for 
us, or too colorless, let us by all means spread 
I purple awning, and diffuse a romantic at- 
mosphere of our own. 



In what has just been written, I , 

have made the very highest claim •'"•"™- 

I for the possibilities of realistic art. Yet it 

I is easy to see the limitations of realism. The 

I nalist says : " I paint things as they are, the 

world as it is ; " but by tliis he means neees- 

Baiily things as they are to him, the world as 

it is to hira. However objective he strives 

to be, he looks out upon the world through 

the lens of hi.i own personality. His art is 

•ooditiuued upon hm vision, hia physical 




vision, his psychical vision. In the verj 
nature of the case, that vision is more or lesa 
ooiitracted, blurred. What he takes for 
reality may not be reality. There is butoae 
real world, and that is God's world. The 
novelist's world, depend upon it, will be bat 
an imperfect copy ; what he calls the real 
world will be hia own world, not God's world, 
but a Turgenieff world, a Thomas Hardy 
world, a Miss Wilkins world. Alas ! what 
distortion ! what pitiful limitation ! A real* 
iat with woll-nigh peri'ect physical visioa 
may have what the brain specialists call psy- 
chic blindness, — inability to perceive the 
meaning of the visual impression. He may 
be a pure materialist, seeing only the animal 
side of life, devoting great talents to the 
analysis of wrath aud love as functions of the 
bodily organism. He may steadfastly ignore 
those hopes and aspirations that reach oat 
beyond the conBnes of mortality, that laj 
hold upon the world to come. 

And realism has its dangers aa 

Uokoum^ well as its limitations. The realist 

must represent actualities ; he must 

study them objectively ; he must be an ob* 

iterrer ; and nothing is easier than for him 
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to learn to observe withoat sympathy. This 
is, as the reader may remember, what Haw 
ilionie droadt^d ; it is the tbenie of his " Ethan 
Jlraiid." It is the " detachment " which baa 
been one of the catchwords of French real- 
ism, and wiiich explains why so much of the 
fiction of the last generation in France, with 
all its wonderful qualities, baa nevertheleaa 
been so pitiless. 

Another ditnger for realism lies 
that very technical excellence m moibc 
which the French writers have 
brought to such perfection. To the vivid 
rendering of the appearances of things, other 
qualities equally important to artistic work 
of a high rank have been sacrificed. Tech- 
nique and nothing back of it is a besetting 
foe to the realist. It is so much easier to 
■tart with painting the surface, to be content 
vitb outdoing one's rivals in cleverness, in 
tricks of the brush, in " impressionism." But 
libe cleverest record of fact, the most sensitive 
tendering of atmosphere, fails, by itself, to 
■lake Bctiun vital. The lack of imagination 
1 some of those books whose tecbiiical work- 
tanahtp seems beyond praise is startling. 
ty iaiagiriation I do Dot mean a journey inta 
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cloDtUand, but the power of seeing real things 
imaginatively. One of the Goncourt brothers 
puts forth this request in a preface to s 
novel : — 

*' I want to write & novel which shall be the etaij 
of a young girl, — a novel founded on hiimftn docnr 
ments. I find that books about women, written bj 
men, lack feminine collaboration. The impreasioiu of 
a little girl, confidences as to her feelings at the tinu 
of confirma,tion, her sensations when she first goes into 
society, the unveiling of the most delicate emotions,— 
in a word, all the unknown femininity at the depths of 
a woman, these are what I need. And I ask my femi- 
nine readers, in those nnoccupied hours, when the past, 
in its gloom or happiness, rises before them, to write 
these thoughts or memories down for me, to send ihtm 
to me anonymonsly at the address of my publtaher." 

Comment upon the dehcacy of this propo- 
sition is quite needless, but did ever a pro- 
fessed artist make a more pitiful confession 
of his own imaginative sterility? To put 
yourself in another person's place is the first 
Liw of the novelist's creative imagination ; 
this dibciple of Flaubert stretches forth bis 
hands impotently for the other person's docu- 
ments. 

PaMiBot It is just here that the alliance 

""'' of realism with the scientific spiiitf 




•hidi, as we have seen, has given 6ction 
ipreciMon, solidity, breadth, has nevertheless 
lirith Hume schools of fiction wrought irrepa- 
I table mischief. The scientific temper, un- 
I transmuted by artistic feeling, has never been 
I of value in any of the fine arts ; the apphca- 
' tion of scientific methods to fiction has time 
And again crowded the creative imagination 
F the field to make room for the documents, 
re is of course an endless variety in oa- 
and iu human nature, but an endless 
mccesraon of realists, working merely by sci- 
entifically accurate observation and record, 
can never produce a great novel any more 
I ti)an an endless succession of photographers 
Lmd produce a great picture. They can give 
B a marvelous array of facts, but fact is not 
tction. Science cares for facts, art, in the 
kigh sense, for facts only as they reveal truths ; 
Pgnd unless the writer of fiction uses facts to 
I explain truths, his work is hke the dead iron 
I before it is carbonized into steel, hke prose 
ncrystallized into poetry. 
The last danger that the realist 
runs is perhaps the most obvious, if 
it be not the worst. It ia the danger, already 
I nUaded to in a previous chapter, of represent* 
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ing the body ratter than the mind, the phyw- 
ological to the exclusion of the psjchoIogicaL 
A reviewer in the " New York Evening Post" 
has put this sharply, but not unjustly. 

" It U only fair to aay that what we have called uii- 
nutliam otliera pronounce wonderful realism. We OM 
the word animaiism for the aaka of clearDesa, to denote 
a species of realisni which deals with man considered 
as an animal, capable of hunger, thirst, last, cruelty, 
vanity, fear, sloth, predacity, greed, and other passion* 
and appetites that malce him kin to the brutes, bnl 
whicli neglects, so far as possible, any higher qualities 
which distinguish him from his four-footed relatives, 
such as humor, thought, reason, aspiration, aSection, 
morality, and religion. Real life is full of the contrasts 
between these conflicting tendencies, but the object of 
the animatislic school seems always to make a study at 
the genus kojno which shall recall the menagerie at 
feeding-time rather than human society." 

There is plenty of animalism in human B(^ 
ciety, as everybody knows ; but this does not 
justify a man of talent in writing as if there 
were nothing but animalism. The novelists 
who have followed their morbid-minded lead- 
ers over the park wall, in search of material 
which has hitherto been considered too sacred 
or too horrible to be used by fiction, have 
been so severely taken to task for it by thfl 
best critics, that we may content oorselret 
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vith B single remark. Crossing the park 
,11 leaves a man no better painter than be 
iriis before. He may sit outside, witb brushes 
and colors and palette, and sigh for the for- 
Udden subjects. He may then cry, 

•" Down with Rotioeooo, down with B«Ter«nee — forward " — 

and follow hia indefatigable leader across tho 
liroken wall ; be may select his forbidden fruit 
and begin to paint it. Very well ; he is just 
the same painter as ever : no more true of eye, 
no more skillful of hand ; indeed, sinoe the 
man must often cross the barrier between de- 
cency and indecency with the artist, the hand 
nay uot be so steady, nor the eye so clear. 
What then is gained ? The picture, the hook, 
•elU to a debased public, which it heljis still 
further to debase ; but to a sensitive writer 
of fiction there can scarcely be a worse re- 
proach than the thought that a hook has sold 
«t the expense of the artistic capacity of the 
writer himself. 

No more powerful protest against 
this naturalism has yet appeared mnjat 
tiian the one uttered hy the Span- 
Ssb novelist Valdes in the preface to hif 
f SJBter St; Sulpic© : " — 
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** I believe firmlj' with the natnraligt writen tbrt 
man represents on this planet the ultimate phue of ani- 
mal erolution, and that on this Bupposition the etndy at 
his animal inatincta and paasions is intereating, and ex- 
plains a great namber at his actions. But this study 
has for me ooly a historic value, because if 
i;eeda directly from aniniality, every day he goes fa^ 
ther and farther away from it, and this and nothing elM 
is the basis of our own progress. We come surely from 
the instinctive, the unconscious, the necesaary, bat we 
are going forward toward tlie rational, the conscious, 
and the free. Therefore the study of all that refen to 
the rational, free, and conscious mind as the explanation 
of a great proportion of human acts, the only noble and 
worthy ones, is far superior to the first. It is more 
interesting to study man as man than as an animal, al> 
though the naturalist school thinks otherwise. ... In 
order that there should be beauty in man, it is oecM- 
■ary that he show himself as man, and not as brute." 

Tbftuik- It is to such causes tliat we roust 

JJ!^"^ assign tlie bankruptcy of realism in 
'"^ France. It has ventured as far 

into forbidden territory as any fiction is ever 
likely to go, and it has brought back pictnrea 
that defile the imagination and sicken the 
heart. It has made disreputable an artistio 
method which in other countries, atid in the 
hands of many a French writer, has served 
greiit end». The limits have long since been 
reached, and before the close of the aiofl' 
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teenth century the Paris critics hegan coolly 
to balance the assets and liabilititta of realism^ 
fts ynt\i the ledgers of a wrecked concern. 

Yet in England and America, n„m„,j 
Bnd indeed every where outside this "*''■*■ 
eddy in a Hiugle European city, the currents of 
rculitini have by no means spent their force. 
Itealism has wrought itself too thoroughly 
into the picture of the modern world, it is too 
siguificaiit a movement, to allow any doubt 
BB to the permanence of its influence. It is 
true that in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century we Americans are witnessing a 
■ort of " Romantic Revival/' whose devotees 
are complaisant toward any books that excite 
and entertain Uiem. In the face of this un- 
appeasable and perfectly legitimate thirst for 
romance, hna tbe realistic method vitality 
enough to hold its own ? 

In art, no method, of itself, has 
vitality; itisuicu that have vitality. efm«&.BM 
The only promise of permanent 
life for a dotcI is in the creative imagination 
of the writer. Everything else has been 
proved transient. No " ism " can save a 
booh beyond an hour. The ultimate ques- 
tioD in tbe art of fiction, therefore, is uut 
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what is the method of to-day, of the f ature ; it 

iB, what are the men who are to he back of the 

method ? In place, therefore, of speculating 

as to the future of realism, let us turn to the 

future realist, and assert what manner of man 

he must be if realism is to be credited with 

any coming triumphs. The assertioD may 

be made very positively, it seems to me, and 

in very simple terms. 

" Guy de Maupassant sees," said 
gttlag, tort- . 

iBc, m* a recent magazine writer, " Pierre 

Loti feels, Paul Boui^et thinks." 

Each of these admirable but highly specialized 

artists represents a quality that is essential to 

the greatest writers of fiction. How clearly 

Maupassant sees, how sensitively Pierre Loti 

feels, how dehcate and grave is the thinking 

of Bourget ! The organization, let us say, is 

perfect. But what does this one see, and that 

one feel, and the other one think ? Does 

Maupassant bring to us nothing more than 

the pitilesene&s of life, Loti the pathos of life, 

Bourget a sense of the confusion of life ? We 

have a right to demand of the future novelist 

that he shall see and feel and think. But he 

shall see things as they are, the world as it 

isj God's world. He shall feel in the i 




aud women around him the revelation of the 
in)'stery of life. He shall think Dobly, be- 
cause truly. And his shall be such mastery of 
bis material that no technical resource sliall 
be unknown to him, no feut of creative im- 
agination too hard for him ; and by virtue of 
that mastery he shall make us see and feel 
and think, so that when we read his book it 
may be with the joy of deeper insight and 
quicker sympathy and a new hold on truth. 
Truth shall be the key word of his art, and 
the truth that he reveals shall be seen of ua 
Bs beauty. 

When that man comes, I should call him a 
realist : but he is welcome to call himself an 
idealist, a romanticist, or any other name he 
likes. And while we are waiting, we can 
turn once more the pages of " Amelia " and 
" Henry Bsmond " and " Adam Bede." 



CHAPTER X 

BOMAin'IOIBM 

" I cannot get on vith Booki kbant the IMly Ldf« wtuefa I 
End ntber ioBnlTernliU in practice kbont me, I never oaidd 
read MtM Ansten, nor (later) the faTDooi Oeorge ElioL Gin 
ma People, Placea, and Things which I doa't and cau't see ; 
Ajitiqaariea, Jeanie Deaoa, DalgeCtyi, etc. . . . Aa to Thack- 
eray's, they are terrible ; I really look at them aa the shelf and 
am half afrud to tonch them. He, yon know, could go deep* 
inU the Spriags of Common Action than these Ladies ; wonder- 
ful be is, bntnot Delightfol, which ona thjnts for oa ona geta 
old and dry.'' 

£ilward FiuGrrold lo S. Laurencf, Deoember 30, 1876. 



" Tha diacDaaion ia qaite vain, into which so a 
bave gone, on ihe qaeilion whether the artificial fly is to bs 
tued on the imitation theory. Troot take some flies becana 
they reaemble the real fly on which chay feed. They (aka 
other fliea for no anoh reason. And in this they are like mea." 
W. C. Prime, 1 Go AFithng. 

RiwiBu I^ ^^^ discussion of romanticism, 

"""''''■^ as of realism, one is first of all cod> 
fronted by the fact that the word is capable 
of many varieties of meaning. Its signifi- 
cance shifts as the critic passes from one 
country, one generation, one group of men, 
to another. Fortunately for the student ol 
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llitersture, however, tliere tiave been many 
■briUiant and Bcliokriy treatises upon tile chai^ 
lacter aod history of romantioisDi. Some of 
Ithe most important books and articleg upon 
Lthe subject are mentioned in the bibliography 
I for the present chapter in the Appendix. It 
I will he sufficient for our present purpose to ex- 
I plain the more general meanings which have 

■ been attached to the word, and to indicate 

■ briefly tlie role which romanticism has played 
Fin various national literatures. We can then 

pass to the discussion oE romanticism in 6c* 
tion, and endeavor to see what qualities it im- 
plies in the writer, the book, and the public. 
One of the most famous discuA- 
LnoDs of romanticism is to be found 
I ill Hegel's " jEsthetics." He points out tliat 
I in the evolution of art there are three phases 
Evhich characterize different stages of its de- 
Ivelopment. The first of these phases is the 
(.symbolic, in which, according to Hegel, the 
material element overmasters the spiritual 
element. Most architecture may be said to 
remain permanently in tiiis symbolic stage. 
Next comes the classic phase, where the 
material and spiritual elements are in equi- 
librium. This phase is best represented by 
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sculpture. Finally comes the romantic pbasfl^ 
wliere the spiritual element predominates ovtx i 
the material, and which is best exemplified J 
by the arts of music, painting, and poetryxj" 
Hegel points out, furthermore, that tbewl 
three phases may be illustrated in the histoty 1 
of any one art. In sculpture, for instancy f 
although as a whole it is predominant^.! 
classic, there may be traced distinctively sym^ 
bolic, classic, and romantic periods. Whj 
later critics have shown that this analysis o(a 
Hegel's must be subjected to many modi 
cations, it remains an extremely su^ 
one, and affords a convenient starting poin^ 
for our own discussion. 

"auma" Every educated person is moMil 

^^g.?' or less distinctly aware of certun 
QuutiM. qualities which, when evidenced in 
a work of art, are by common consent colled 
" classic." These classic qualities may be 
indicated by terms like " purity of feeling," 
" reserve," " perfection of form." It is true 
that these quaUties are often accompanied by 
such defects as coldness and formalism. 
There are likewise certain " romantic " quali- 
ties suggested by the very word itself ; for in* 
stance, freedom, warmth, expressiveness. In 
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Kttainmg these qaalities the artist freqaently 
runa the risk of falling into lawlessness, into 
the caprices of a ilisoriiered imagination. 
What seems significant to him may be vague 
or even meaningless ttt us ; for the romantic 
»rtist, generally speaking, deals more with 
the emotional element than with the purely 
iotelleetual factors that enter into the work 
of art. 

But, however one may choose to 
de6ne classic and romantic charac- 
tenstivs, it is apparent that in all the arts it is 
possible to point out specific ohjet-ts wliicb 
are characterized by one or the other group 
of qualities already mentioned. Thus the 
Parthenon is classic ; Cologne Cathedral ro- 
mantic; the Apollo Belvedere classic; Ro- 
din's "Apollo " romantic ; the " Antigone " 
of Sophocles classic ; " A Midsummer Night's 
Dream " of Shakespeare rotuantic ; Beetho- 
's music — in its general features at least 
— classic ; Chopin's romantic. However 
widely critics may be inclined to differ in 
their assessment of the value of such repre- 
ientntive works of art as those just named, 
they would agree in the general olaRsiBcation 
bere given. We find, then, that it is possi- 
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ble to apply to literature, as well as to tha 
other arts of expression, the term romantic. 
Let us try to see still more precisely what 
the word connotes. 
lUButta T^^^ '^^^ century is rich in e^ 

2^JJ22Si- a™pl^s of romantic movements in 
■"■■^ literature. In England, Germany, 
and France there have been sharply defined 
romantic periods, illuminated by great namee 
and producing memorable works. These 
periods have had their special characteristicB, 
their peculiar modes of development and 
channels of expression. Yet underneath all 
these differences it is easy to see that common 
factors have been at work. In England, for 
instance, we can trace far back in the eight- 
eenth century the beginnings of the roman- 
tic temper. Professor Beers ^ and Professor 
Pheips * have devoted interesting chapters to 
the Hrst impulses, feeble and imitative as these 
were, to break away from the frigid conven- 
tions into which the great Augustan tradt- 

' A Hiatory of Engliih Roaumiicum in the EiglMentk 
Cmtmy. Bj H. A. Beers. N«w York : Heniy Holt, 1899. 
See kIio A Hatory of Engliih Romanticism in the NiaeUaiA 
Century. By tha iaiats anthor. New York : Holt, 190L 

' The Beginning! of the English Romantie Moptmeat. By 
W. L. Fbelpi. Boitoo : Giun, 189a 
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Vtions tiad dc^nenited. The English romaQtio 
movement ctime to its perfect flowering in 
Bueli men as Coleridge aud Keats, Scott, 
Byron, and Shelley. CuriouB as were the 
differencee that divided the leading English 
romanticists, making many of them bitter 
personal enemies, these men all held to certain 
tenets of a common creed. Like true children 
of RuuBseaa, they cried, " Back to nature,*' 
emphasizing particularly the picturesque and 
terrible aspects of natural scenery. But they 
cried also, " Back to simple, elemental feel- 
ing." From this point o£ view, two such 
apparently diverse poems as Wordsworth's 
** We are Seven" and Byron's "The Cor^ 
■air " are in fundamental accord. And the 
EngUith romanticists insisted, and with in- 
cre-asing fervor as the romantic movement 
drew toward its close, '* Let us go back to 
history, to the manners and institutioos of 
our furefathers." Yet curiously enough, 
though all the English romanticists were 
strongly interested in politics, the romantic 
movement in Great Britain left politics aud 
religion practically untouched. 

The German romantic movement, 
Itowever, was, as many critics have 
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renaissance. Il I 
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pointed out, a Catholic 
was a revolt against the classic paganism o{ 
Goethe, Leasing, Winckelmaiin, and Schiller. 
It idolized Homan coiuitries, such as Italj ; 
the authors of southern Europe, such aa 
Calderon. In such representative Gennaa 
romanticists as Tieck, the Schlegel brothers, 
and Novalis, there is everywhere to be found 
a love of warmth and color, the worship of 
enthusiasm, the desire to become like little 
children in sensitiveness to impressions, in 
naivety of emotion. Professor Francke* has 
pointed out the three phases through wbicli 
the German romantic movement swiftly ran 
its course : first, that of individual caprice ; 
second, fantastic sensualism ; and third, a 
flight into the land of the supernatural and 
miraculous. In politics, as it is scarcely 
necessary to say, the German romantic move- 
ment was reactionary. It strengthened the 
hands of absolutism in government as in 
religion. 

In France, on the other hand^ 

the romantic movement was pagaa 

and republican. Instead of worshiping the 

' Puilieatiotu of the Modem Language Atioeiatioit. N*« 
atriM, Vol. m, No. 1. 
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nthors of southern Europe, it was most 
ogly influenced by such men as Scott, 
pyroti, and Shakespeare. That is to say, it 
v^vas a German, a gotbic roroanticiam, grafted 
upon the French stock. The French writers 
who came in the generation of the thirties, 
such as Victor Hugo, DeVigny, Musset, 
George Sand, and Balzac, rescued the French 
language from the classic formalism into 
which it was in danger of declining. They 
produced a wonderful literature, glowing with 
colors tike those of the great romautic paint- 
ers Delacroix and Delaroche, and echoing 
with fantastic music like that of Berlioz and 
Chopin. They performed a great patriotic 
■errice likewise, and in their common worship 
of art they sustained the French tradition of 
intelligent, capable workmanship. Snch ro- 
mantic literature as this is sure to have in its 
own day and generation an immense vogne. 
Whether it meets the literary canons of suc- 
ceoding generations, whether it contains in 
iuelf those elements which may one day be 
recognized as classic, is quite another matter. 
How slender, how colorless a literary product 
seems Goldsmith's " The Vicar of Wakefield " 
vfara compared with Victor Hugo's " Lea 
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Mis^rables " ! And yet, as the years go by, 
it does not seem hazardous to assert thai 
" The Vicar of Wakefield " possesses certaio 
qualities which are hkely to insure for it a 
more enduring life than was imparted to 
'* Les Mis^rahles " by the splendid exuber* 
ance, the affluent fancy, the poignant tragio 
power of the great Frenchman. 

It is only through wide acquaint* 

OtIUoU . . . 

unutM ance with the books written during 
one or all of these representatiTelj 
romantic periods that one becomes gradually 
aware of the elasticity of meaning, as well as 
the persistent drift of meaning, that abides 
in the term "romanticism." One perceives 
the justice of some of the famous definitions 
which make it synonymous with " aspiration," 
"mystery," " the spirit of ChristJaoity," "the 
emancipation of the ego," " liberalism in 
literature," " the renaissance of wonder," 
and " strangeness in beauty, rather than 
order id beauty." Yet many of these defi- 
nitions reveal their inadequacy the moment 
they are applied to other phases of romanti' 
cism than the particular one which has 
evoked the definition. Romantic material 
may he treated with the spirit of claasicism } 
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nd conversely the romantic method may be 
applied to subjects that are severely classical. 
And there ia a true and a false romanticism, 
just as there is a true and a false classicism. 
Professor Beers, in the preface to his " English 
Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century," re- 
affirms his right to use romanticism as synony- 
mous with " medisevalism," making it, in other 
vords, the reproduction in modern art or liter- 
ature of the life or thought of the middle ages. 
The working value of this definition is indis- 
putable, although it needs, perhaps, the fur- 
ther explanation of mediieralism which ia 
given in these words of Walter Pater : — 

" The CMential elementn, then, of the roraontie ipirit 
■re cariosity and the love of beftaty ; &nd it ia only as 
mn ilioBtration of these qoalities that it aoeka the Mid- 
dle Ago, because, in the overchai^ed atmosphere of 
the Middle Age, there are unworked soorccs of roman- 
lia effect, of a strange beauty, to be won, by strong 
tmaf[inat)OD, out of things unlikely or remote." * 

There is another pas»^ in this essay of 
Pater's which becomes particularly suggestive 
•8 one approaches the study of romanticism 
1 fiction : — 

" There are the bom daasicists who start with/orw, 

B whiMH) muulii tlie coiui^liniHw of the old, inunemurial, 

' AfpreeUUioiui, p. 26L 
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well-recognized types in art and literature have >•• J 
realed tiiemselves impressively ; who will entertaia i 
no matter which will not go easily and flexibly i 
them ; whose work aspires only to be a variatioD upon, I 
or study from the older masters. ' 'Tia art's decline 
my son ! ' they are always saying to the progresuTa 
element in their own generation ; to tboee who care for 
that which in fifty years' time every one will be caring 
for. On the other hand there are the born romanti- 
cists, who start with an original, untried maUer, still in 
fusion ; who conceive thia vividly, and hold by it >■ 
the essence of their work ; who, by the very vividneM 
and heat of their conception, purge away, sooner or 
later, all that is not organically appropriate to it, till 
the whole effect adjuBta itself in clear, orderly, propor- 
tionate form ; which form, after a very little time, be- 
comes classical in its turn. The romantic or classieil 
character of a picture, a poem, a literary work, d*- 
pends tlien on the balance of certain qualidee in it; 
and in this sense, a very real distinction may be drawn 
between good classical and good romantic work. But 
all critical t«nus are relative ; and there is at least a 
valuable su^estion in tliat theory of Stendhal's, thai 
all good art was romantic in its day." ' 

Bomutioim Bearing in mind, therefore, that 
latiotioD. (£ 3^ critical terms are relative," let 
UB turn more definitely to the field of fiction. 
What is meant by romantic fiction, as con> 
pared with realistic and other types ? Ths 
definition of " romance " given in the Cei> 
tury Dictionary will be helpful : — 
> AppreeialioiiM, p, 271> 
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" A bUe in Terse in une of the Rumitiice diulBCto, u 

Hirlf Frmch or Pravenfol. A i>opuUr epic. A ficti- 

Htory of heroic, marveloue, or sapematur&l inci- 

L dents derived from history or legend. A tale or novel 

dealing Jtot to much [^sic'] witli real and familiiu' life m 

witli extx&ordin&ry and often estrava^ant atlventuree 

* Don Quixote ') i with rapid and violent ch&ngeK in 

! and fortunes (* Count of Monte Cristo ') ; with 

ITHtfirious and Buperaatural events (' Dr. Jek}-ll and 

. Hyde ') ; or with morhid idiosjmcrasieH of teu- 

mcnt ('Caleb Williami') ; or picturing iiua^narjr 

nditioM of society inflnenced by iou^ii&ry cliara«- 

■» (Fouqnfa 'Undine')." 

The reader will note that I have taken the 
liberty uf italicising the words " not so much." 
We are concerned with a question of relative 
emphasis. According to the relative amount 
of streua which it lays upon the extraordinary, 
ibe mysterious, the imafrinary, does the ro- 
lance difTer fmm the novel. What is the 
lon for this difference in emphasis? 
For answer we must look to the 
rriter of romance, and endeavor to iktnBuiis 
■ee why he turns away from the 
common facts of experience. It is a question 
of mnixl. The romantic writer, as such, is 
dissatisfied with the artistic material furuislied 
by every-day life. This is not saying that, 
, he is dissatisfied with life : that he 




is a pessimist or a cjnic. Foe was this, and 
Hawthorne was not, although both were 
romanticists. It is simply saying that when 
he wishes to construct a story, the romanti- 
cist desires to weave it out of different map 
terial from that which his every-day experi- 
ence offers. In the words of Don Quixote's 
niece, he wants '* better bread than wheaten." 
He seeks not the violet that grows in com? 
men fields, but some mysterious *' blue 
flower," which forever eludes him. He pof 
trays, not some woman whom he has met that 
morning on the street, but a woman of hia 
dreams. The images, the sounds that haunt 
his imagination, are not those of wearisome, 
reiterated reality. And it should be needless 
to say that all this is perfectly legitimate, 
that it is wholly in keeping with one mode 
of the artistic temperament. 
m mutts It is to this characteristic of the 
■'■°^'*^ romantic writer that is due what wb 
call the " atmosphere " of romantic works of 
fiction. No better description of it can be 
given than that which was penned by one of 
the most perfect masters of it — Nathaniel ■ 
Hawthorne — in the well known preface to 
" The House of the Seven Gables." 
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" When A writer cdla bis work b Romance, it need 
luuilly be <ibt<erv«d that he wishes to claim a certain 
Utituilu, both OS to ite faahion and material, wliicli he 
wuulil not have felt himself entitled to assume luwl he 
profmsed to be writing a Nurel. Tlie latter form of 
enrnpoAition Is presumed to aiin at a very minute lideU 

'. not merely to tlie possible, but to tlie probable and 
ordinary course of man's experience, llie former — 
while w a work of art, it must rigidly subject itself to 
laws, and while it sins unpardonably so far as it niay 
rve aside from the trutli of the human heart — has 
fairly a right to present that truth under circumstances, 
to a great extent, of the writer's own choosing or cre»- 
I. If he think fit, also, h« may so manage liii 
ktiDoepherical medium as to bring out or mellow the 
lights and deepen and enrich tiie shadows of the pifr 
ture. He will be wise, no doubt, to make a very mod- 
erata use of the privileges hero stateil, and, especially, 
to mingle the Marvellous ratlier as a slight, delicata, 
and evanescent flavor than ae any portion of the actual 
substance of the dish otfcrud to tin- ])ublic. He can 
hardly ho said, however, to commit a literary crime 
even if he disregard Uiis caution. 

** In the present work, the author has proposed to 
himself — but with what BDCcess, fortunately, it is not 
for him to judge — to keep nndeviatingly within his im- 
mnnides. The point of view in which this tale comea 
under the Romantic definition lies in the attempt to 
connect a bygone time with the very present that la 
flitting away fmni as. It is a legend prolonging i^ 
•elf, from an epoch now gray in the distance, down 
into our own broad daylight, and bringing along with 
amo of its legendary mist, which the reader, aceont 
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allow itti ■ 
icten and H 

nta lilrn ™ 



ing to his pleasure, may either disregard, or 
float abnoat imperceptibly about the characters 
events for the sake of a picturesque effect." 

It is needless to say that, in books like 
" The Hou3e of the Seven Gables," " The 
Scarlet Letter," or " The Marble Faun," the 
reader sees the personages and events of the 
story through the warm or sombre romantic 
medium, — the special atmosphere which the 
author has created for him. In the most suc- 
cessful stories of Mr, Howells, on the other 
hand, the atmosphere is precisely that of Bos- 
ton or New York during the year or decade 
described in the story. The realist has suc- 
ceeded with singular skill in making a verti- 
cal sunlight strike upon his pages. To turn 
from such novels as these to the romances of 
Hawthorne is to pass from the clear, frank 
sunlight of high noon into the mist of dawn, 
the glow of the sunset, the wavering outlines 
of moonlight. Which atmosphere is more 
attractive depends upon the temperament, 
the momentary mood, the literary training of 
the individual reader. It is foolish to en- 
deavor to prove that one type of book — as a 
type — is better than the other. All that we 
are now concerned to see is that there is a 
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difference ; that the presence or absence of 
Uie ronmutic atmoapbere largely detemiiuea 
tbe nature of a work of fiction. 

How is this atmosphere to be se- HtmnnNB 
cured? Tbe writer frequently com- '**'"* 
passes it by tbe simple expedient of placing 
bis story in a remote period, where tbe very 
distance enhances tbe atmospheric effect. Mr. 
Crawford's "Zoroaster" will serve to illue- 
tntte this type uf romantic novel. Tbe mere 
remoteness in time from our own day and 
genej^tion is sufficient to give such a n>mance 
in appeal to tbe historic imagination. In* 
d««d, almost all historical fiction is in this 
sense nf tbe word romantic fiction. Now 
and again surprising efforts have been made, 
as in tbe Egyptian novels of George Ebers, 
to paint tbe personages and the scenes of re- 
mote antiquity with all the detailed accuracy 
of a chronicle of the present day. Such 
experimeuta in applying tbe realistic method 
to tbe depiction of historical personages and 
events have commonly failed, however, to im- 
part either any sense of reobty or any roman- 
tic charm. It is surely wiser to follow tbe 
coarse of tbe great writers of historical ro- 
mauvo in avoiding a too curious consideratioa 
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of exact details. " Quentin Durward " and 
"The Talisman "are all wrong archseologt- 
cally, yet they are triumphs of fiction-writing 
none the less, 
gt^mifm^ There is, too,a romanticism which 
otwou. owes its atmosphere to strangeness 
of place rather than remoteness of time. W© 
know how the imaginations of Southey and 
Coleridge were afEected by the sound of the 
syllables in the word Susquehanna, upon the 
banks of which unvisited, romantic stream 
they were desirous of founding a Utopian 
colony. That element of our human nature 
which constantly tempts ns to belittle what 
is actually present, and to idealize and glo- 
rify what is beyond the field of our own vi- 
sion, is constantly playing into the hands of 
the romance-writer. Mr. Crawford's " Mr. 
Isaacs," for instance, seems, to one reading 
the story in England or America, to move in 
a sort of fairyland. But the traveler familiar 
with the East is likely to have met the actual 
Mr. Isaacs in his jewelry shop in Delhi, and 
to smile at the mere romance of place which 
has so moved the im^nation 
eled reader. 
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^ But remoteness of time and place 

1 -1 CI TitltlMB- 

donot contribute more perfectly to vbmd 
the creation of romantic atmogpliere 
than do quite modern and present circum* 
stances, provided these are viewed tlirough 

Pan atmospbere of intense emotion. Let pas- 
sion enter, let fury or pathos or tragedy brood 
over tlie personages of a story, and it mat- 
ters little bow sordid and prosaic the world 
in which the characters move. We have 
used Mr. Crawford's " Zoroaster " and " Mr. 
Isaacs " to exemplify certain types of roman- 
tic atmosphere. There is a chapter of his 
H " Casa Braccio" where he describes tlie in- 
H terior of an Italian restaurant in a fashion 
m that would do credit to any realistic writer, 
' hut the vulgar interior is flooded with the 
intense light of passion and crime. The 
familiar outlines, the scents and odors and 
eights of the place are filled, as it were, by 
the mist of anguish and terror. To be able 
to accomplish such a feat as this is to prove 
one's self a master of the methods of romance. 



We have been looking at the 
writer of romances and nt those •*■ 
qualities in his books which make 




it possible for them to convey an atmosphere 
of romantic sentiment. This sentiment would 
be ineffectual, however, if it were not for the 
corresponding, the reciprocal, sentiment on 
the part of the pubUc itself. The pubUc is 
never more like a healthj child than in its 
thirst for the exceptional and the exotic. I 
have chosen as one of the mottoes for this 
chapter the verdict of a veteran fisherman, 
who declares that " trout take some flies be- 
cause they resemble the real fly on which they 
feed. They take other flies for no such rea- 
son. And in this they are like men." In 
truth, we alt like, at certain seasons, the 
strange, bright-colored creations of a novel- 
ist's fancy, and the more vividly they differ 
from the sober colors of reality the greater 
the pleasure they afford. 
iBToatbud '^^ youth, colored as it is with 
■■•■ romantic hues of its own devising, 

no Action seems so improbable as to forbid 
acceptance. Old age, disillusionized by many 
adventures, by many voyages into far-off 
seas, loves to cheat itself once more with the 
swiftly spun web of romantic delusion. The 
first motto for the present chapter is a paa- 
Bage from one of the letters of Edward flta> 
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^ Gerald regarding the novela o£ Thackeray. 
It was written in December, 1875, when Fits- 
Gemld felt himself " old and dry," and in no 
' mood fur the fiction that deals with human 
B life in its [)rof ounder aspects. Yet only three 
H years before he was writing about Disraeli's 
H romantic novel " LotUair : " — 



I 



" Altogether the Book U liVe a pleasant Magic Lai)> 
tern : when it in uver I gball forget it : anc! Hhall want 
tu rcturu tu what I do not forget ; eome of Thackeray'a 
tDuniuuentol Figure* of 'pauvre et trat« Hutnanit^,' 
aa Old Napokon called it : Humanity in its depthi, 
ttot in its lupertieial Appearances." 

There could scarcely be a better illustra* 
tion of the shifting moods of a sympathetic, 
sensitive reader tlian that given by these 
two passages from FitzGerald's lett«r9. 

All of us, in certain hours of im^tw* 
weariness, of relaxation from the ""■**■ 
daily toil, of twilight dreaming, desire to 
forget the disappointments of actual experi- 
ence. Romantic fiction furnishes a literature 
of evasion. It allows us to escape from 
the complications, the fret, the strain of liv- 
ing. In such hours one is willing to leave 
tlie reading of realistic fiction to the strong, 
tiie courageous persons who have no fear of 




them, H 
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the facts of life ; who prefer to face 
with all their terrible implications. It 
enoug^h for the rest of us, for the time being, 
at least, to wander away into some enchanted 
land " far from this our war." 

It is easy to understand, there- 
MBintM fore, how the modera " neo-roman- 
tic " movement has arisen as a re- 
action against realism. It is impossible to 
analyze exactly these changes in the reading 
public's temper. They are as unaccountable, 
apparently as whimsical, as the variations in 
any other human appetite. But there are 
few sympathetic readers of modern English 
fiction who do not feel grateful for the books 
written by the younger men who, with Steven- 
son as their gallant leader, came into promi- 
nence during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century. Few or none of these 
men have revealed themselves as great per* 
flonalities seriously engaged in interpreting 
the more vital aspects of human experience. 
Sometimes one is even inclined to doabt 
whether most of them have very much to 
Bay. But they have at least performed the 
useful service of giving delight to their con- 
temporaries. Many of them have been maa' 
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tten of the Btory-telling art ; tbey have learned 
I brevity of description, brilliancy of narrative, 
liendy invention of Bituations and events. 
I Their task, after all, is far less difBcult than 
I that of the author of great realistic fiction. 
I The Spanish novelist Valdes has remarked, 
Vin the previously quoted preface to hiii novel 
" Sister St. Sulpice," — 

I ttlent of dftxzling with etrange events, of in- 
y^ij meuu of complicated intriguea &nd im- 
^flluTM!t«n, is poasesstid to^ay in Europe by 
I hnDdreda of writers, while there are not much 
I more thui a doien of those who can awaken interest 
I with the eonimon actn of existence, and with tlie paint* 
f bag of ch&mcters genuinely bainitn." 

But these '* hundreds of writers " have 
I leaniL-d at least to avoid certain pitfalls into 
which the authors of realistic fiction have 
j beun apt to stumble. They have learned not 
I to preach, not to go too far in depicting im- 
1 pleasant phases o{ life, and not to let a love 
lof accuracy of detail persuade them into the 
■composition of pages that are only wearinesa 
Ito the reader. In the long history of the 
rSlngtish novel there has been no period when 
I 10 many readable books have been written as 
bin the last twenty-five years. Whether manj 
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i>f these books are destmed to last beyond tha 
moment may naturally be doubted. The veiy 
variety and originality which captures the 
public attention for the season are often an 
obstacle to permanent hterary fame. To 
quote once more from the preface to " Sister 
St. Sulpice : " — 

" Estremely original works produce a lively impre» 
elon npon the public for the rooiuent, bat are speedily 
forgotten. And thia is because their ori^nali^ fre- 
quently lies in a deviation from the truth, and truth i> 
nut Blow in reasserting ita swny, because it alone is eter- 
nal and beautiful. The public does not admire the poet 
or novelist who holds the reins of his imagiuatioo and 
makes it serve his purpose, who underatanda how U> giva 
fit preparation to bis work and writes with natur»lneM 
and good sense. And yet tie a general role these an 
the ones that become immortal." 

BomutuiiB ^** discussion of romantic fic- 
uaidHim. jJq^ jg adequate which leaves out 
of view the relation of romanticism to ideal- 
ism. Idealism is necessary, is inevitable, in 
every true work of art. It means building 
up a whole in accordance with the artdst'i 
idea ; it means freeing his material from ao* 
cidental elements so that he may express ita 
real signihuance. There is as profound and 
far-reaching idealism in a realistic novel liks 
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* Middlemarch " as there is in a romance like 
I Bieiikiewirz'a '* Fire and Sword." But many 
Idiscussious of realism liave devoted tlicm- 
Ifelven to pointing uut a supposed antagonism 
l,<l}etwec-n realism and idealism, as if no realia- 
Ptic novel could possibly express an ideal. By 
Eiu the more vital contrast is, as we have seen, 
between realism and romanticism. That is to 
say, along what lines is the artist to work out 
bis ideal ? Is be to stand solidly upon the 
earth, to base his work upon the actuahties 
of mortal experience, or is he to leave the 
earth behind him and go voyaging off into 
the blue ? Tolstoi's " Resurrection," with 
itii frank inclusion of many repellent and 
painful as])ects of human experience, is a 
thoroughly njatistic piece of fiction. Yet its 
luaia theme is to show what sort of recon- 
struction of human society would be neces- 
L«ary if the teachings of the New Testament 
nere really to be accepted as an actual rule 
^ of life. There could he no theme more ideal* 
istic than tliis. On the other hand, Miag 
Johnston's "To Have and to Hold" is a 
fmtikly romantic story, one in which the men 
are brave mid the women beautiful; where 
Q are pirates and shipwrecks, svord and 
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saddle, battle, murder, and sudden death. It 

portrays such a state of society as never ex' 

isted in Colonial Virginia or anywhere else 

upon the face of the earth. It likewise is a 

piece of pure idealism ; it " leaves the ground 

to lose itself in the sky." But it is as truly 

romantic in its entire texture as Tolstoi's 

study of contemporary Russia is realistic. 

In the last analysis, thereforOi 

WhatdoN . ■ 1 , . 

tbtnoTtUit the question becomes simply this: 

tUnkollltsr -„, ^ , , ■•-.-.., 

What does the artist m faction think 

of life ? If he believes it to be a good thing, 
the best thing God has given us, he may 
wish, and probably will wish, to keep his art 
close to it. Provided he have ideas, there is 
no danger that his work will lack idealism. 
But if, on the other hand, he desires *' bet* 
ter bread than wheaten," if hfe does not seem 
to him very good, then he must surely dream 
out something different. He must create an 
imaginary world, whether in Colonial Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere, and keep his art close to 
that. He too, provided he have ideas, will 
not lack idealism. But whatever he thinks 
about hfe itself, about the conditions in which 
plain men and women move and form th« 
shifting figures in the pattern of the eternal 
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human comedy, it is his task to make some* 
thing beautiful. He must give pleasure, no 
matter from what materials the texture of his 
craft is woven, no matter what method he 
chooses to adopt. Which material or which 
method gives the higher pleasure, the more 
permanent delight, to generations of read- 
ers, will depend entirely upon the readers 
themselves. It can never be settled by any 
theoretical discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of realistic or romantic art 
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THE QUESTION OF FORM 

" TIm form, it aeeiaa to mo, in to be ftppreciated attar tlm 
fut; then the antlior's elioice has been iDode, bis ituidan] baj 
been indicBred : then ve can follow lines and directions, and 
eomporo tones and regomblanDeB. Then, in a word, «• eaa 
eiijui DDe of the moat Gharming of plenaum, we can cacimata 
quality, we eaa apply the teat of eiecntion." 

Hembt Jahbb, Partial Partraiu. 

TstMwtu I^ 0"^ ^^ th^ i""^^^ genial pas* 

*««" sagea of his "Partial Portraita," 

Mr. Henry James has described those Sun* 
day afternoon gatherings of a famous groap 
of novelists In Flaubert's little salon, where 
the talk concerned itself mainly with the 
methods of the art of fiction. These men 
had long since passed beyond the point whan 
they interested themselves with questions of 
morals or conscious purpose ; to them " the 
only duty of a novel was ta be well writteD ; 
that merit included every other of which it 
was capable." 
muut Bu. What does " well written " mean 7 



It is a question of form, of adapt* 



i 
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tug means to ends. In the earlier chapters 
of tills book we have been considering the 
material used by the novelist in its rela- 
tions to the material used by cognate arts, 
as well as with a view to its adaptabihty 
for the structural purposes of the fictionist. 
We have seen how the elements of character, 
plot, and setting lend themselves to the mould- 
ing imagination of the fiction-writer. We 
then studied the fiction-writer himself, en- 
deavoring to estimate the influence of his 
personality upon his conscious or unconscious 
selection of material. In the chapters devoted 
to realism and romanticism we saw that these 
tendencies — these general fashions of envis- 
aging one's material — are to be txaced back 
to the writer's attitude towards life, as well 
as to the influence of the literary fastiions 
prevailing in different periods of a national 
literature. We have now to observe the final 
Btop in the production of a work of fiction, 
tt is to say, the writer's choice of form, 
i mastery of language, — in nhort, his skill 
cxecutiiiii. The matter, the man, and the 

Imanner ; that, for better or worse, has beea 

I file order we have followed. 




Id analyzing a writer's i 
Id ikitoik. j.]j^j. £g^ jjjg personal adaptation of 
the literary means at his disposal to the end 
he has in view, we enter upon the territory 
of rhetoric. It is the students of rhetoric, 
of style, who have made the clearest exposir 
tion of those various Idnda of compositioa 
which are to be observed in prose fiction. 
They have furnished special treatises upon 
" The Literature of Feeling," ' upon narrar 
tion " and description,^ and they have illus- 
trated every variety of technical method from 
the practice of the modem fiction-writer. 
They have balanced the stylistic advantages 
and difficulties of such varying fictional 
forms as the romance and the noyel, the 
allegory and the short story. It is not the 
purpose of the present chapter to take up 
such questions in detail. All that I shall 
endeavor to do is to point out to the serious 
reader of fiction some of the paths which he 
may follow, if he will, and then, in the sao* 
ceeding chapter, to select one typical f onn ol 

I J. H. Gnrdiner, Tlie Foraa of Prtne Literature- Nmt 
York : ScrLbnera. 

' W. T. Brewstor. Prott Narration. New York : Holt. 
■ C. S. Baldwin, ProM Dttcription. New York : H«lt. 
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ion> the short story, for more detailed 
treatment. 

For it is only the reader who 
takes bis nctioD rather senously uau* 
who is likely to interest himself in 
questions of form. The great pubhc con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the " stuff " of a 
novel ; it simply asks : Dfpes this new book 
impart any thrills of emotiou ? Is it inter- 
tM'jig ? Does it have a good " story " ? 
Docs it g^ve a glimpse of people and places 
wortli knowing : Lincoln, Napoleon, Richard 
tlie Lion Heart; Oilifomia, India, London, 
Paris ? Whether the hook is " well written," 
in the technical sense, is a question concern- 
ing which the general public is quite indif- 
ferent. And it is a wholesome thing for tha 
Btodent of style in fiction to place himself, 
now and again, frankly on the territory occu- 
pied by the grejit public ; to remember that 
the " stuff " in itself has ffistlietic vahies 
t}iat are never to be neglected or underrated. 
,t there are sound human reasons for that 
ifereoco of tlie untrained public for the 
** picture that tells a story " over the picture 
that is simply well painted. I have known 
novelists to hesitate and agonize over the 



^thfll 
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question of writing a certain story 
first person or the third person ; drafting it 
now under one form, now under another; 
rejoicing over the technical opportunities of 
the autobiographical method, and mourning 
over its necessary limitations ; liltin g the 
objective, impartial " third person " point of 
view, yet finding it perhaps too cold and 
colorless for that particular story. This is 
a good example of those questions of pare 
form in which students of fiction and some 
writers of fiction take a natural interest, bat 
towards which the public remains blandly in- 
different. If " Esmond " is a " good story," 
thinks the public, what earthly difference 
does it make whether it is written in the 
first person or the third person, or now in 
one and now in the other ? The present 
chapter, however, is written for the compars* 
tively few people who believe that the choice 
of form is significant, as bearing upon the 
total impression made by the story. 

But it should be remembered, 



prose fiction are extremely flexible. 
It is impossible, as we have seen, to apply to 
them the comparatively rigid rulee that an 
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B exemplified in the epic, the lyric, the drama. 
And even after a general choice of fictional 
form has been made — let us say, for in- 
stance, in favor of the short story rather 
tlian the novel as the better artistic medium 
for the conveyance of a certain idea, a certain 
impression of life — there are infinite pos- 
sible moditicationa of form, due to the vary 
ing^ personal power of expressittn possessed by 
different writers. Turgenieff and Mr. Kip- 
ling, let us say, will both exercise an unerring 
ioKtinct in determining that a given theme 
can be better presented in a dozen pages than 
^ in a hundred. But there the similarity of 
H choice ends. The two men have different 
H eyes, minds, bands. The brush-work is nit 
the same ; no trained reader can possibly mis- 
take a page of Turgenieff for a page of 
Kipling. The selection of words, the order* 
ing uf sentences, the arrangement of eventa, 
reveal the style of the individual workman. 
The contrast between two works in different 
genres — for instance Trollope's "Barcbester 
Towers" and one of Hardy's " Wessex Tales " 
— involves not only all those differences in 
material and in personahty which we have 
^ ftlready discussed, but countless subtleties ol 




style, of manner. Such a comparative g 
implies, od the one hand, a knowledge of 
the technique of prose fiction considered as 
an abstract medium of expression, and oo 
the other, the closest scrutiny of the com* 
maiid of language, the individual power over 
words, possessed by these two writers. 

How is the studeut of fictiou to 
•iitTi*: train himself in such analysis? I 
know of no better method than 
that followed in such exceUeut handbooks as 
Minto's " Manual of EugUsh Prose Liter- 
atiu-o " ' or Clark's '* English Prose Writers." ^ 
In Professor Minto's book, for example, there 
are careful studies of representative British 
authors, who are minutely examined under 
such headings as Life, Character, and Opin- 
ions, in order to insure, first of all, an inteUi- 
gent knowledge of the man behind the book. 
Then the Elements of Style are considered : 
the Vocabulary, its constituents and charac 
teristics, the Sentences and Paragraphs ; then 
the Qualities of Style, such as Simplici^, 



■ William Minto, A Sfamiat of Engliik Prott I 
Kew York and Boston : Giun. 

* J. Scott Clari, A Study of EngliA Prate WriUnt A 
Laioralori/ Method. New York : Seribiwa, 
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Clearness, Strength, Pathos, the Ludicrous, 
Melody, Harmony, Taste. His Figures of 
Speech are then analyzed and classified, and 
finally, taking a broader outlook, there is an 
estimate of the author's accomplishment m 
the varying kinds of composition, such as 
Description, Narration, Exposition, Jind Per- 
luasion. 

Professor Clark's method of 
analytic study is similar in aim, ubmtafv 
although it differs in details. In 
his own words, '* the method consists in de- 
tenniuing the particular and distinctive fea- 
tures of a writer's style (using the term "style" 
in its wide sense), in sustaining that analysis 
by a very wide consensus of critical opinion, 
in illustrating the particular characteristics of 
each writer by voluminous and carefully se- 
lected extracts from his works, nud in then 
requiring the pupil to find in the works of 
the writer parallel illustrations." In the sec- 
tion devoted to Dickens, for example, there 
b first a brief Biographical Outline, followed 
by a Bibliography i»n Dickens's style. Then 
follows a list of Particular Charaiteristics as 
pointed out hy competent critics, each cliar- 
actoristic being also illustrated by extracts 
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from the novels. They are grouped 
eleven heads: 1. Fondaess for Caricature — • 
Exaggeration — Grotesqueness. 2. Genial 
Humor. 3. Incarnation of Characteristics — ■ 
Single Strokes. 4. Descriptive Power — Mi 
nuteness of Observation — Vividness. 5. 
Tender, sometimes Mawkish, Pathos. 6. 
Gayety — Animal Spirits — Good-Fellowship. 
7. Sincerity — Manliness — Earnestness. 
Broad Sympathy — Plain, Practical Human' 
ity. 9. Dramatic Power. 10. Vulgarity — 
Artificiality. 11. DiSuseness. 

Does all this sound rather school- 

TlllTllluat - 1 o T - • 1 ■» 

muA ouoi- mastensh ? It is schoolmasterish if 
done pedantically, with over-literal- 
ness, and considered as an end in itself. But 
it is only by some such exact discipline in the 
appreciation of a literary product that " we can 
enjoy one of the most charming of pleasures, 
we can estimate quality, we can apply the test 
of execution." Let the reader take a single 
book of any of the masters of fiction, and 
devote a few days or weeks to writing out, 
with the most scrupulous care, such critical 
notes upon it as Minto and Clark have sug- 
gested. He will not only never regret the 
labor, but unless he is a born pedant, he will 
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V read fiction thereafter witb new eyes and a 
new delight. If ho be a born pedant, unwill- 
ing to look bejond his own critical categories, 

I unable to see the wood for the trees, ttien hia 
Boul has gone bhud already, and a little more 
rhetorical analysis will not do it any harm. 
The standpoint of the present ntwitwa 
chapter, it will be observed, has '^'"'"«- 
hitherto been that of the reader of fiction. 
It is based upon the belief that the pleasing 
to be derived from novel reading is enhaueed 
ill proportion to one's intelligent perception 
of the nature of the writer's problems and of 
the skill with which be has overcome them. 
Let OS now shift our point of view, and en- 
deavor to place ourselves in the position of 
the nTiter of fiction. Doex hia understanding 
of the theory and technique of his art con- 
tribute to bin practical mastery of it? Un- 
derstanding is not mastery, of course ; yet 
for all except the geniuses — who may be 
trusted to find their road across country — it 
ia the straigbt«st path to mastery. It was to 
■onie purpose that George Eliot Iiad perfected 
ber theory of fiction at thirty-five, before she 
had written a line of fiction herself. If the 
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"young writer" haa objectively studied the 
laws of fiction, as they have been commented 
upon by auch skilled workmen as Mr. Henry 
James, Stevenson, Bourget, and many more, 
it is bis own fault if be has not gained a clearer 
knowledge of wbat he is doing, as well as 
Bome measure of inspiration for his task. 

How far is technical excellence in 
iBtU'M**- the composition of fiction a matter 
of training ? It is surely a miscon- 
ception that no training at all is required, that 
if " you have it in you," all that is necessary 
is to take pen and paper and begin. One i 
about as likely to turn out a great work of fic- 
tion by following that programme as he would 
be to paint a great picture the first time he 
handled the brush. Yet it is certainly easier 
to write a tolerable novel the " first time try 
ing " than to paint a tolerable picture. The 
reason is, obviously, that the artistic medium 
of fiction, namely, language, is a tool with 
which all of us are somewhat familiar. And 
if, besides possessing resources of language 
one has already trained himself, consciousl} 
or unconsciously, in the observation of va- 
ried types of character, in vivid narratioD and 
description, in the dramatic, the imagiuatiTe 
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way of confronting human life, he may with- 
out 8U8{}ectiiig it be already a matured novel- 
iBt in everything except the actual writing of 
the story. How many letter-writere still pos* 
seas these gifts in perfection I From this 
point of view, such famouB " first hooks " as 
Scott's " Waverley," written at forty-three, 
Richardson's " Pamela," written at fifty-one, 
and George Eliot's " Scenes from Clerical 
Life," written at thirty-five, are not such per^ 
tiuent examples of " the first time trying " as 
of the long general preparation for an anfore- 
seen, specific task. 

It should be noted, furthermore, 
that technical excellence in compo- ludni 
Bition is oftun gained more quickly 
than the intellectual processes which are also 
involved in the producdun of notahle fiction. 
The early work of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Stevenson, and Mr. KipUng is an illustra- 
tion of the hand maturing before the mind. 
Hawthorne and Stevenson, in particular, wrote 
admirable English before they really had any- 
tliing to say. The ultimate question con- 
cerning a novelist is, of course, a two-fold 
one : What does he have to say ? and how 
, does he Bay it? In the case of many novels 
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ista who have achieved great things, the 8eo« 
ond part of the question can be answered 
favorably long before one can reply with 
any confidence to the first. There is a 
charming story of the youthful Tenayson 
brothers, Charles and Alfred, to the eSect 
that tliey stayed at home from church one 
Sunday, and Charles, the elder, assigned to 
Alfred the r.> es in the rectory garden as a 
subject for a poem. Alfred, who was not 
many years out of the cradle, obediently filled 
his slate with verses. Whereupon his elder 
brother remarked with grave finality, " Al- 
fred, you can write ! " That verdict can be 
rendered upon many men up and down the 
world to-day, who seem, nevertheless, to find 
nothing worth writing about. But in the 
mean time it is something, at least, to be a 
master of the instrument. 

This may throw some light upon 
luuiiDb* the question first broueht before 

taubt ? ^ 

the public by Sir Walter Besant'a 
lecture upon " The Art of Fiction," namely^ 
whether that art can be taught. If by this 
question one means the technical handling of 
narration and description as media of exprea* 
HOUj it should be answered in the affirmatava* 
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' In that sense fiction-writing can be taught, 
precisely as versification or essay and uratioa 
writing are taught. Thousands of young 
people are practicing it every day in this coun- 
I try, under the eye of competent instructors 
I in rhetoric. How far the pupil may go will 
f naturally depend more upon the pupil him- 
I kIF than upon the mere method of iuBtruc- 
i tion. In the class in "description" there 
will be now and then a young Daudet, or a 
Sentimental Tommy with a preternatural in- 
' gtinct for the r/wl juste ; and in the class in 
* narration " some Charles Reade or Clark 
Bussell will exhibit an astounding facility in 
spinning a yam. But as a rule this delib- 
erate effort to apprentice one's self to the 
novel-writing trade gives the "young writer" 
Tery much what the "young reader" may 
abo gain from it, tliat is, merely a quickened 
perception of the nature of the novelist's 
craft. 

'. venture to add without com- BMutt 
inent Sir Walter Besant'a " Rules jl^J^ *" 
I for Novel-Writers," as an interest- ""•«•" 
ing contribution from a writer who has won 
honorable recognition for his work : 1. Prao* 
tice writing something original every day. 2. 
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V Cultivate 
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Cultivate the liabit of observation. 3. 
regularly at certain hours. 4. Read no rub- 
bish. 5. Aim at the formation of style. 6. 
Endeavor to be dramatic. 7. A great element 
of dramatic skill is selection. 8. Avoid the 
sin of writing about a character. 9. Never 
attempt to describe any kind of life except 
that with which you are familiar. 10. Learn 
as much as you can about men and women. 
11. For the sake of forming a good natural 
style, and acquiring command of language, 
write poetry. 

Tvwv teoka, ^^^ '^ may honestly be doubted if 
•adMtMr. t},ese rules, or any ndea or course 
of discipline, will turn a naturally poor work- 
man into a good one. If some one could 
devise a set of rules that would discourage 
mediocrity from rushing into print, and reduce 
the ranks of fiction-writers instead of swell- 
iiig them, he would deserve well of his gen- 
eration. What we need, surely, is not more 
novels, but higher tests of excellence. The 
training suggested in this chapter is primarily 
that which helps the reader to discern the 
good from the bad, the genuine product of 
thought and passion from the shoddy senti- 
mentality, the emp^ sound and fury of tba 
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fiction that perishes in a day. That instinct 
for form \?hich gives the final perfection to 
a novel cannot be imparted by the study of 
form; it is bom and not made ; it comes from 
some glimpse of enduring beauty as revealed 
to the true artist souL 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE 8H0ET 8T0BT 

" For hsra, at leaat [in the ibort atory], we lutTS the «o«di- 
tlaiu of perfect art ; there ii no eabdiTinim of intareet ; the 
kutLor con etrike dirsctl; io, vitboat prefaoe. OSD moTe vilh 
determiaed atep towiird a oanclaBion, and can — O higLeet faii- 
lego I — atop wbsD be U dune." 

Tbouas Wihtwobth HiaoiNBon. 

A urn trm The initial difficulty in discussing 
n*<*»nj. jjjg g|,Qp(. g(^j^ ia tij^t qIjJ danger 

of taking one's subject either too Beriously or 
else not seriously enough. If one could but 
hit upon the proper key at the outset, one 
might possibly hope to edify the strenuous 
reader, and at the same time to propitiate the 
frivolous. Let us make certain of our key, 
therefore, by promptly borrowing one! And 
we will take our hint as to the real nature of 
the short story from that indisputable master 
of the long story, Thackeray. In his "Round- 
about Paper" "On a Lazy Idle Boy "there is a 
picture, all in six lines, of " a score of white- 
bearded, white-robed warriors, or grave aen* 
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iors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa 
or Beynmt, and listeniug to the story-teller 
reciting his marvels out of The Arabiaa 
Nights." That picture, symbol as it was to 
Thackeray of the story-teller's r6Ie, may well 
hover ID the background of one's memory aa 
he discourses of the short story as a form ot 
literary art. 

Ih it a distinct form, with laws uikui. 
and potencies that differentiate it """*■■' 
Bhar{)ly from other types of hterature ? This 
question is a sort of turnstile, through which 
one must wriggle, or over which one must 
boldly leap, in order to reach our field of in- 
vestigation. Some of my readers are familiar 
, vith a magazine article, written many years 
I ago by Mr. Brander Matthews, entitled " The 
I FhiloBophy of the Short -Story," and recently 
I revised and issued as a little volume.' It will 
be observed that Professor Matthews spells 
" short-story " with a hyphen, and claims that 
the short-story, hyphenated, is something very 
different from a story that merely happens 
to be short. It is, he believes, a distinct 



Tht PKilo$oplif of i\t Short-Sloij. Bj Bnoder Mat* 
iw», D. C. In New York : Laogtatat, Grees and Con- 
' |u;, 1901. 




species ; an art fonn fay itself ; a new 
ary genre, in short, characterized by com* 
pressioD, originality, ingenuity, a touch of 
fantasy, and by the fact that no love interest 
is needed to hold its parts together. Mr. 
Matthews gives pertinent illustrations of 
these characteristics, and comments in an in- 
teresting fashion upon recent British and 
American examples o£ the short-story. But 
one is tempted to ask if the whit«-bearded, 
white-robed warriors at the gat« of Jaffa wer« 
not listening, centuries and centuries ago, to 
tales marked by compression, originality, in- 
genuity, a touch of fantasy, and all the other 
" notes " of this new type of literature. 

The critical trail blazed so plainlj 
by the professor of dramatic litera* 
ture at Columbia has been followed by sev- 
eral authors of recent volumes devoted to 
the modern art of short story writing.' But 
story-telling, surely, is as old as the day when 
men first gathered round a camp-fire or wo* 
men huddled in a cave ! The study of com- 
parative folk-lore is teaching us every day 
how universal is the instinct for it Even 
were we to leave out of view the literature xA 

> See tbo Bibllographj fur the preseiit ohapter. 
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Ks: 
d take the earlier written 
ui^-iavuiv V. U.UJ Kuropean people, — for in- 
stance, the tales told by Chaucer and some 
uf hill Italian models, — we should find these 
modern charactemtics of originality, ingenu- 
ity, and the rest in almost unrivaled perfec- 
tion, and perhaps come to the codcIusioii 
of Chaucer himself, as he exclaims in whim- 

(siual despair, " There ia no new thing that 
18 not old ! " And yet if the question be 
pat point-blank, " Do not suuli short story 
■writers as Stevenson, Mr. Kiphng, Miss 
Jewett, Bret Harte, Daudet — not to men- 
L tion Poe and Hawthorne — stand for a new 
^m noTement, a distinct type of literature?" 
^B one a bound to answer '* Yes." Here ia 
work that Cfintrasta very strongly, not only 
with the Italian novella, and other mediaeval 
types, but even with the English and Ameri- 
can tales of two generations ago. Where 
lies the difference ? For Professor Matthews 
is surely right in holding that there iii a dif- 
ference. It is safer to trace it, however, not 
in the external cliaractenHtics of this modem 
ork, every feature of which can easily be 
iralleled in preliistoric myths, hut rather 
1 the attitude of the contemporary short 
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Btory writer toward his material, and in his 
conscious effort to achieve under certain con 
ditions a certain effect. And no one baa 
deBned this conscious attitude and aim so 
clearly as Edgar Allan Foe. 

In that perpetually quoted essay 

upon Hawthorne s " lales, written 

in 1842 — one of the earliest and to this day 

one of the best criticistos of Hawthorne — 

Poe remarks : — 

" Were I bidden to say how the highest genliu coold 
be most advantageously employed foP the beat display 
of its own powers, I shoold answer, without hesitatioa 
■^in the composition of a rhymed poem, not to exoeed 
in length what might be perused in an hour. Within 
Uiis limit alone can the highest order of trne poetiy 
exist. I need only here say, upon this topic, that in 
almost all classes of coiaposition, the unity of eSect or 
impreasiun is a point of the greatest importance. It a 
clear, moreover, that this unity cannot be thoron^y 
preserved in productions whose perusal cannot be com- 
pleted at one sitting. We may continue the reading 
of a. prose composition, from the very nature of proxa 
itself, much longer than we can persevere, to any good 
purpose, in the perusal of a poem. This latt«r, if truly 
fulfilling the demands of the poetic sentimenl, induces 
an exaltation of tliB soul which cannot be long siU' 
tained. All high escitements are necessarily transient. 
Thns a long poem is a paradox. And withont unity 
«f impression the deepest effects cannot be broaghl 
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" Were I chUmI upon, however, to (leaig;n&t{! that 
cUki of eomponilion which, next to §iich a poem as I 
!»*(.' aiiggmtAd. flhonld best fulfill the dt-uiauilB uf high 
gmiiu — should offer it the moat advantiigt-uiu field of 
exertion — 1 should unhesitatingly speak of tlie pniee 
blc, M Mr. Hawthorne has here esemplifiud it. I 
allude U> the short prose narrative, requiring from a 
baH hour to one or two hours in its perusal. The or- 
diosrjr novel is oh j taction ahle, from its length, for rea- 
aotti already stated in substance. As it cannot be read 
Kt DM aitling, it deprives itself, of course, of the iiu- 
neiiM farce dvriTntilc from totality. Worldly iuteresta 
intarvcolnj; during thu leases of pen»al, modify, annul, 
ttr cirantenMt, in a greater or lens degree, the imjirea- 
■innii of the book. But iiimpln cewation in reading 
would, of itself, be sofficient to destroy the true unity. 
In the brief tale, however, the auUiur is enabled to 
carry out the fullness of his intention, be it what it 
may. During the hour uf perusal the hooI of the reader 
is at llio writer's control. There are no external or 
extrinue influences — resulting from weariness or in- 
termpbon. 

" A akiUful literary artist hae conBtruct«d a tale. If 
wu«,he bfls not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate 
hia ioeidonts ; but having conceived, with doliherate 
eUB, > certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents, — he then eombinea 
such events as may hest aid him in establishing thia 
preconceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend 
nut to the Dulliringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. lu tlie whole composition there should 
hn nil word writtrn. of which the tendency, direct or 
tiidir«ct, U not to the one prefistablished design. And 
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by such meanB, with such core and skill, a picture is ct 
length painted which leaves in the mind of him wbtt 
contemplates it with a kindred art, a eense of the faD- 
eat Batisfaction. The idea of the tale has been 
genUHl unblemished, because undisturbed ; and this ii 
an end unattainable by the noveL" 



nsitutfaw ^^ ^^ assent to Poe's reasoning, 
""*■ we are at once upon firm ground. 

The short story in prose literature corre- 
sponds, then, to the lyric in poetry ; like the 
lyric, its unity of effect turns largely upon its 
brevity ; and as there are well known laws of 
lyrie structure which the lyric poet violates 
at his peril or obeys to bis triumph, bo the 
short story must observe certain conditions 
and may enjoy certain freedoms that are pe- 
culiar to itself. Doubtless our i 



story-tellers seated before the gate of Jaffa 
or Beyrout bad ages ago a naive, instinctive 
apprehension of these principles of their art j 
but it is equally true that the story-writers 
of oar own day, profiting by the accumulated 
experience of the race, responding quickly to 
international hterary influences, prompt to 
learn from and to imitate one another, are 
consciously, and no doubt self-consciously, 
studying their art as it has never been stodied 
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Jm before. Every magazine bringa new experi- 
II meats in method, or new variations of tbe 
old themes ; and it would &[>eak ill for the in- 
telligence of these workineit if there could be 
no regbtration of results. Some such regis- 
tration may, at any rate, be attempted without 
being unduly dogmatic, and without making 
one's pleasure in a short story too solemn and 
beartrsearching an affair. 



Every work of Bction, long or 
short, depends for its charm and tiovua 
power — as we have already seen 
— upon one or all of three elements : th© 
characters, the plot, and the setting. Here 
are certain persons, doing certain things, in 
certain circumstances ; and the fiction-writer 
tells us about one or another or all three of 
these phases of his theme. Sometimes he 
creates vivid characters, but does not know 
what to dn with them ; sometimes he invents 
very intricate and thrilling plots, but the men 
and women remain nonentities ; sometimes 
he Inviiihcit lus skill on the background, the 
milieu, the manners and morals of the age, 
the all-enveloping natural forces or historic 
movemeDts, while bis heroes aud heroines are 
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hurriedly pushed here and there into place^ 
like dolls at a dolls' tea-party. But the ma» 
ters of fiction, one need hardly say, know 
how to beget men and women, and to make 
them march toward events, with the earth 
beneath their feet and overhead the sky. 
onmotm- Suppose we turn to the first of 

toww*. these three potential elements of 
interest and ask what are the requirements 
of the short story as regards the delineation 
of character. Looking at the characters 
alone, and not, for the moment, at the plot 
or the setting, is there any difference between 
the short story and the novel ? There is this 
very obvious difference : if it is a character- 
Btory at all, the characters must be unique* 
original enough to catch the eye at once. 
Everybody knows that in a novel a common- 
place person may be made interesting by a 
deliberate, patient exposition of his various 
traits, precisely as we can learn to like very 
uninteresting persons in real life if circum- 
stances place them day after day at our el- 
bows. Who of ns would not grow impatient 
■with the early chapters of " The Newcomes," 
for instance, or " The Antiquary," if it were 
not for OUT faith that Thackeray and Sc<^ 
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know their baainess, and that every one of 
tkose cuiniiionplace people wiU contribute 
Boraething in the end to the total effect ? 
And even where the gradual development of 
character, rather than the mere portrayal of 
character, is the theme of a novelist, a^ bo 
frequently with George EUot, how colorless 
may be the personality at the outset, bow 
narrow the range of thought and experience 
portrayed ! Yet, in George Eliot's own 
words, " these commonplace people have a 
conscience, and bave felt the sublime prompt* 
ing to do the painful right." Tbey take on 
dignity from their moral struggle, whether 
the struggle ends in victory or defeat. By 
An infinite number of subtle touches they are 
made to grow and change before our eyes, 
like living, fascinating things. 

But all this takes time, — far bmh uni- 
more time than is at the disposal ""■"•■ 
of the short story writer. If his special theme 
be the dehneation of character, he dare not 
choose colorless characters ; if bis theme is 
character-development, then that development 
must be hastened by striking experiences, — 
like a plant forced in a hothouse instead of 
left to the natural conditions of sun and 
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cloud and shower. For mstance, if it 
love story, the hero and heroine must begin 
their decisive battle at once, without the ad* 
vantage of a dozen chapters of preliminary 
skirmishing. If the hero is to be made into 
a villain or a saint, the chemistry must be of 
the swiftest ; that is to say, unusual forces are 
brought to bear upon somewhat unusual pei^ 
sooalities. It is an interesting consequence 
of this necessity for choosing the exceptional 
rather than the normal that, so far as the 
character-element is concerned, the influence 
of the modern short story is thrown upon the 
side of romanticism rather than of realism. 
TMnaa, And yet it is by no means neces- 

wuiMTT.. ^jy jIj^^ (.[jg ^YioTt Story should 
depend upon charactei^drawing for its effect 
If its plot be sufficiently entertaining, comi- 
cal, novel, thrilling, the characters may be 
the merest lay figures and yet the story r^ 
main an admirable work of art. Poe's tales 
of ratiocination, as he loved to call them, like 
"The Gold-Bug," "The Purloined Letter," 
or his tales of pseudo-science, like " A De- 
scent into the Maelstrom," are dependent for 
none of their power upou any interest attach- 
ing to character. The exercise of the pure 
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■al {acuity, or the wonder and the terror 
of the natural world, gives scope enough for 
that consummate craftsman. We have lately 
lost one of the most ingenious anti delightful 
of American 8tory>writerB, whose tales o{ 
whimsical predicament illustrate this point 
very perfectly. Given tlie conception of 
" Negative Gravity," what comic possibili- 
tiea uufold themselves, quite without refei^ 
enoe to the personality of the experimenter! 
I should be slow to assert that the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the passengers aboard that 
remarkable vessel, The Thomas Hyke, do not 
heighten the effect produced by their singu- 
lar adventure, but they are not the essence 
of it. " The I^dy or the Tiger ? " remains 
a perpetual riddle, does it not, precisely be- 
cause it asks : " What would a tcovian do 
in that predicament ? " Not what this par- 
ticular barbarian princess would do, for the 
author cunningly aeglectod to give her any 
individualized traits. We know nothing 
about her ; so that there are as many an- 
swers to the riddle as there are women in the 
world. We know tolerably well what choice 
would be made in tlioso circumstJiiices by a 
^ecific woman Uke Becky Sharp or Dorothea 
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Casaubon or Little Em'ly ; but to affirm what 
a woman would decide ? Ah, no ; Mr- 
Stockton was quite too clever to attempt 
that. 

Precisely the same obliteration 
of ptnoBid of personal traits is to be noted in 
some tales involving situations that 
are meant to be taken very seriously indeed. 
The reader will recall Poe's story of the 
Spanish Inquisition, entitled ^'The Pit and 
the Pendulum." The unfortunate victim of 
the inquisitors lies upon his back, strapped 
to the stone floor of his dungeon. Directly 
above him is suspended a huge pendulum, a 
crescent of glittering steel, razor-edged, which 
at every sweep to and fro lowers itself inch 
by inch towards the helpless captive. As he 
lies there, gazing frantically upon the terrific 
oscillations of that hissing steel, straggling, 
shrieking, or calculating with the calmnesB 
of despair, Poe paints with extraordinary 
vividness his sensations and his thoughts. 
But who is he ? He is nobody — anybody, 
— he is John Doe or Richard Boe, — he is 
man under mortal agony — not a particular 
man ; he has absolutely no individuality, 
save possibly in the ingenuity by means of 
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which he finally escapes. I should not 
to imply that this is a defect in the story. 
By no means. Poe has wrought out, no 
doubt, precisely the effect he intended: the 
situation itself is enough without any specific 
characterization ; and yet suppose we had 
Daniel Deronda strapped to that floor^ or 
Mr. Micawber, or Terence Mulvaney? At 
any rate, the sensations and passions and 
wily stratagems of these distinct personalities 
would be more interesting than the emotions 
of Poe's lay figure. The novelist who should 
place them there would be bound to tell us 
what they — and no one else — would feel 
and do in that extremity of anguish. Not to 
tell us would be to fail to make the most of the 
artistic possibilities of the situation. Poe's 
task, surely, was much less complex. ^' The 
Pit and the Pendulum " is perfect in its way; 
but if the incident had been introduced into 
a novel, a different perfection would have been 
demanded. 

Nor is it otherwise if we turn to 
that third element of effect in fic- 
tion ; namely, the circumstances or events en- 
veloping the characters and action of the 
tale. The nature of the short story is such 
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that both characters and action may be at 
most without significance, provided the atf 
mosphere — the place and time — the back- 
ground — is artistically portrayed. Here is 
the source of the perennial pleasure to be 
loimd in Mr. P. Deming's simple " Adiron- 
dack Stories." If the author can discover 
to us a new corner of the world^ or sketch 
the familiar scene to our heart's desire, or il- 
lumine one of the great human occupations, 
as war, or commerce, or industry, he has it 
in his power, through this means alone, to 
give us the fullest satisfaction. The modern 
feeling for landscape, the modem curiosity 
about social coaditions, the modem eestbetic 
sense for the characteristic rather than for 
the beautiful as such, all play into the short 
story writer's hands. Many a reader, no 
doubt, takes up Miss Wilkins's stories, not 
because he cares much about the people in 
them or what the people do,but just to breathe 
for twenty minutes the New England air — 
if in truth that be the New England air I 
You may even hare homesickness for a place 
you have never seen, — some Delectable 
Duchy in Cornwall, a window in Thrums, a 
Californian mining camp deserted before yott 
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were bom, — and Mr. Qniller Couch, or Mr. 
irrie, or Bret Harte will take you there, 
' and that ia all you ask of them. The popu- 
larity which Stephen Crane's war stories en- 
joyed for a BeasoQ was certainly not duo to his 
characters, for his personages had no charac- 
ter — not even names — nor to the plot, for 
there was none. But the sights and sounds 
and odors and colors of War — as Crane 
imagined War — were plastered upon his 
vacant-minded heroes as you would stick a 
poster to a wall, and the trick was done. In 
other words, the setting was sufficient to pro* 
duce the intended effect. 

It is true, of course, that many 
stories, and these perhaps of the imsiikiw 
hif^best rank, avail themselves of 
all three of these modes of impreBsion. Bret 
Harte's " The Luck of Roaring Camp,'* Mr. 
Cable's *' Posson Jone," Mr. Aldrich's ** Mar- 
jnrie Daw," Mr. KipUng's " Tlie Man who 
would be King," Miss Jewett's " The 
Queen's Twin," Miss Wilkina's " A New Eng- 
land Nun," Dr. Hale's "The Man without 
a Country," present people and events and 
circunutances, blended into an artistic whole, 
that defies analysis. But because we some* 
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times receive full measure, pressed down and 
running over, we should not forget that the 
cup of delight may be filled in a simpler and 
less wonderfid way. 

This thousrht sujrerests the con* 

Onortinlttu ... ? , ° , 

timM w sideration or another aspect of our 

UlWIllW. , 11- 

theme ; namely, the opportunity 
which the short story, as a distinct type of 
literature, gives to the writer. We have 
seen indirectly that it enables him to use all 
bis material, to spread before us any hints ia 
the fields of character or acrion or setting 
whicli bis notebook may contain. Mr. Henry 
James's stories very often impress one as 
chips from the workshop where his novels 
were built, — or, to use a less mechanical 
metaphor, as an exploration of a tempting 
side path, of whose vistas he had caught a 
passing glimpse while pursuing some of his 
retreating and elusive major problems. It is 
obvious, likewise, that the short story gives 
a young writer most valuable experience at 
the least loss of time. He can tear up and 
try again. Alas, if he only would do so a 
little oftener ! He can test his fortune with 
the public through the magazines, without 
waiting to write his immortal book. Fot 
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older men in whom the creative impulse is 
comparadvely feeble, or manifested at long 
intervals oulvi the form of the short Gtory 
makes possible the production of a small 
quantity of higUl; finished work. But these 
incidental advantages to the author himself 
are not so much to our present purpose aa 
are certain artistic opportunities which his 
strict limits of space allow him. 

In the brief tale, then, he may 
be didactic without wearying his 
audience. Not to entangle one's self in the 
interminable question about the proper lim- 
its of didacticism in the art of 6ction, one 
may awert that it is at least as fair to say to 
the author, " You may preach if you wish, 
but at your own risk," as it is to say to him, 
" You shall not preach at all, because I do 
not hke to listen." Most of the greater £ng. 
lish fiction-writers, at any rate, have tlie hom- 
iletic habit. Dangerous as this habit is, 
uncomfortable as it makes us feel to get a 
sermon instead of a story, there is sometimes 
no (Treat harm in a sermoiiette. *' This is not 
a tale exactly. It ia a tract," are the opening 
words of one of Mr. Kipling's stories, and the 
tale is no worse — and likewise, it is true, no 




better — for its profession of a moral 
pose. Many a tract, in this generation 
suspicious of its preachers, has disguised it* 
self as a short story, and made good reading, 
too. For that matter, not to grow quite un- 
mindful of our white-robed, white-bearded 
company sitting all this time by the gate of 
Jaffa, there is a very pretty moral even in 
the artless tale of Aladdin's Lamp. 
rttot The story - writer, furthermore, 

•""""■ has this advantage over the novel- 
ist, that he can pose problems without an- 
swering them. When George Sand and 
Charles Dickens wrote novels to exhibit cer- 
tain defects in the organization of human 
society, they not only stated their case, but 
they had their triumphant solution of the 
dif&culty. So it has been with the drama, 
until very recently. The younger Dumas 
had his own answer for every one of his pro- 
blem-plays. But with Ibsen came the fashion 
of staging the question at issue, in unmis- 
takable terms, and not even suggesting that 
one solution is better than another. " Here 
are the facts for you," says Ibsen ; *' here 
are the modern emotions for you ; my work 
is done." In precisely similar fashion doM 
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^V THE 

^P 8 short story writer like Maupassant fling the 
facts ia our face, brutally, pitilessly. We 
may make what we can of them ; it is no- 
thing to him. He poses his grim problem 
with surpassing skiU, and that lb all. A 
Dorel written in this way grows intolerable, 
aiul one may suspect that the contemporary 
problem -novel is apt to be such an imspeak- 
able affair, oot merely for its dubious themes 
^m and more than dubious style, but because it 
^M reveals so little power to '' lay " the ghosts 
^m it raises. 

^M Again, the short story writer is ^Mtntr 
J^t always asking us to take a great •***'■" 
'" deal for granted. He begs to be allowed to 
8tat« his own premises. He portrays, for 
instance, some marital comedy or tragedy, 
ingeniously enough. We retort, "Yes; but 
how could he have ever fallen in lovo with 
her in tlie first place ? " " Oh," replies the 
author off-hand, " that is another story." 
But i£ he were a novelist, be would not get 
off BO easily. He might have to write twenty 
chapters, and go bock three gi-nerations, to 
show why his hero fell in love with her in 
the first pkce. All that any fic-tiuu can do 
tety naturally — h 
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monly say, a mere cross-section of life, 
are endless antecedents and consequents with 
which it has no concern ; but the cross-sec- 
tion of the story-writer is so much thinner 
that he escapes a thousand incouveniences, 
and even then considers it beneath htm to 
explain his miracles. 

What is more, the laws of brevity 
■iini"iT and unity of effect compel him to 
omit, in his portrayal of life and 
character, many details that are onlovely. 
Unless, hke some very gifted fiction-writer* 
of our time, he makes a conscientious search 
for the repulsive, it is easy for him to paint a 
pleasant picture. Bret Harte's earliest stories 
show this happy instinct for the aesthetic, for 
touching the sunny places in the lives of ex- 
tremely disreputable men. His gamblers are 
exhibited in their charming mood ; his outf 
casts are revealed to us at the one moment 
of self-denying tenderness which insures out 
sympathy. Such a selective method is per- 
fectly legitimate and necessary ; '* The Luck 
of Roaring Camp " and " The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat " each contains but slightly more 
than four thousand words. All art is selec- 
tive, for that matter : but were a norelist to 
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take the personages of those stories and ex- 
bibit tbem as full-leti^h figures, he would he 
bound to teil more oF the truth uhout them, 
unpleasant as some of the detaiU would be. 
Otherwise he would paiut life in a wholly 
wrong perspective. Bret Harte's master, 
Charles Dickens, did not always escape thi^ 
temptation to jng^le with the general truth of 
things ; the pupil escaped it, in these early 
■tones at least, simply because he was work- 
ing on a different scale. 

The space limits of the short story 

. n» iantti*. 

allow its author likewise to make 

artistic use of the horrible, the morbid, the 
dreadful — subjects too poignant to give any 
pleasure if they were forced upon the atten- 
tion throughout a novel. " The Black Cat," 
*' The Murders in the Rue Morgue," " A 
Descent into the Maelxtrom," are admirable 
examples of Foe's art ; but he was too skill- 
ful a workman not to know that that sort 
of thing if it be done at all must be dona 
quickly. Four hundred pages of " The 
Black Cat" would be impossible. 

And lost io our list of the dis- in,r*uto- 
tinct advantages of the art form "* 
yn are oonsideriDg is the fact that it allows 
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a man to toake use of the vaguest 
tions, a delicate Bj'inbolism, a poetic imprea* 
BioniBm, fancies too tenuous to hold in the 
stout texture of the novel. Wide is the 
scope of the art of fiction ; it includes ereo 
this borderland of dreams. Foe's marvelous 
"Shadow, a Parable," "Silence, a Fable;" 
Hawthorne's "The HoUow of the Three 
Hills," or "The Snow - Image ; " many a 
prose poem that might be cited from French 
and Russian writers, — these illustrate the 
strange beauty and mystery of those twilight 
places where the vagrant imagination hovers 
for a moment and fiutters on. 

^^ It will be seen that all of the 

Wv opportunities that have been enu- 

merated — the opportunity, namely, 
for innocent didacticism, for posing problems 
without answering them, for stating arbitrary 
premises, for omitting unlovely details and, 
conversely, for making beauty out of the hor- 
rible, and finally for poetic symbolism — are 
connected with the fact that in the short story 
the powers of the reader are not kept long 
upon the stretch. The reader shares in the 
large liberty which the short story affords to 
the author. This type of prose literature^ 
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^ Eke the lyric in poetry, is such an old, and 
nmple, and free mode of expressing the art^ 
ist's personality I As long as men are inter- 
esting to one another, as long as the infinite 
complexities of modem emotion play about 
Bituations that are as old as the race, so long 
will there be an opportunity for the free de- 
velopment of the short Etory as a literary 
form. 

H Is there anything to be said upon 
Btiie other side? Are the distinct ^^., 
Badvaatages of this art form accom- '""" * " '' • 
■panied by any strict conditions, upon con- 
^ formit}' to which success depends? For the 
brief tale demands, of one who would reach 

I the foremost skill in it, two or three quahties 
that are really very rare. 
It calls for visual imagination of a high 
order : the power to see the object ; to pene- 
trate to its essentia] nature ; to select the 
one characteristic trait by which it may be re- 
presented. A novelist informs you that his 
heroine, let us say, in seated in a chair by the 
window. He tells you what she IuoIck hke : 
her attitude, figure, hair and eyes, and so 
lorth. He can do this, and verj' often seema 
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to do it, without really seeing that individoal 
woman or making us see her. His trained 
pencil merely sketches some one of the same 
general description, of about the equivalent 
hair and eyes, and so forth, seated bj that 
general kind of window. If he does not suc- 
ceed in making her real to us in that pose, 
he baa a hundred other opportunities before 
the novel ends. Recall how George EUot 
pictures Dorothea in " Middlemarch," now 
in this position, now In that. If one scene 
does not present her vividly to us, the chances 
are that another will, and in the end, it is 
true, we have an absolutely distinct image 
of her. The short story writer, on the other 
hand, has but the one chance. His task, 
compared with that of the novelist, is tike 
bringing down a flying bird with one bullet, 
instead of banging away with a whole band* 
ful of birdshot and having another barrel in 
reserve. Study the descriptive epithets io 
Stevenson's short stories. How they bring 
down the object ! What an eye ! And 
what a hand! No adjective that does not 
paint a picture or record a judgment ! And 
if it were not for a boyish habit of showing 
off his skill and doing trick shots for us out 
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of mete superfluity of cleverness, wbat judge 
of nuirksmutiabij) would refuse Master Boberft 
liouis Stevenson tbe prize? 

An imn^nation that penetrates 
to tbe very heart of tlie matter ; a 
verbal magic that recreates for us what tbe 
imagination baa seen, — these are tbe tests 
of the tale-teller's genius. A norel may be 
high up in the second rank — like Trollope's 
and Bulwer-Lytton's — and lack somehow tlie 
literary touch. But the only sliort stories 
that survive tbe year or tbe decade are those 
that have this verbal finish, — " fame's great 
antiseptic, style." To say that a short story 
at its best should have imagination and style 
is simple enough. To hunt through tbe 
magazines oE any given month and find such 
a story is a very different matter. Out of 
tbe hundreds of stories printed every week in 
every civilized country, why do so few meet 
the Bupreme tests? To put it bluntly, does 
tbis form of literature present peculiar attrac* 
tionfl to mediocrity ? 

For answer, let us look at some wbMitwia 
of the qnalities which the abort "JSJ^' 
Btory fails to demand from those '•""■ 
irho use it. It will account in part for tbe 
number of short stories written. 
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Very obviously, to write a short 
requires no sustained power of imagination. 
So accomplislied a critic as Mr. Henry 
James believes that this is a purely artificial 
distinction ; he thinks that if you can im- 
agiue at all, you can keep it up. Rus- 
kin went even farther. Every feat of the 
imagination, he declared, is easy for the 
wan who performs it : the great feat is pos- 
sible only to the great artist ; yet if he can do 
it at all, he can do it easily. But as a mat* 
ter of fact, does not the power required to 
hold steadily before you your theme and per- 
sonages and the whole little world where 
the story moves correspond somewhat to the 
strength it takes to hold out a dumb-bell ? 
Any one can do it for a few seconds ; but in 
a few more seconds the arm sags ; it is only 
the trained athlete who can endure even to 
the minute's end. For Hawthorne to hold 
the people of " The Scarlet Letter " steadily 
in focus from November to February, to 
say nothing of six years' preliminary brood* 
ing, is surely more of an artistic feat than to 
write a short story between Tuesday and Fri- 
day. The three years and nine months of 
unremitting labor devoted to " Middlenuiroh " 
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mlae of t))« book ; but given George Eliot's 
brain power and artistic instinct to begin 
'witli, and tben concentrate tbem fur tbat pe- 
riod upon a single tbeme, and it is no wonder 
that the result is a masterpiece. "Jan van 
£yck was never in a liurry," says Charles 
Beade of the great Flemish painter in '* The 
Cloister and the Hearth," — " Jan van Ejck 
HWas never in a hurry, and therefore the world 
Birill not forget him in a hurry." This sus- 
tained power of imagination, and the patient 
vorknianship tbat keeps pace with it, are not 
demanded by the brief tale. It is a short 

» Stance race, and any one can run it indif- 
ferently well. 
Nor does the short story demand 
of its author essential sanity, 
breadth, and tolerance of view. How morbid 
does the genius of a Hoffmann, a Foe, a Mau- 
passant seem when placed alongside the sane 
Panel wholesome art of Scott and Fielding and 
Thackeray 1 Sanity, balance, naturalness ; 
ttiQ novel stands or falls, in tho long run, by 
Aese tesb*. But your short story writer may 
be fit for a madhouse and yet compose tales 
lat shaU be iramortal. In other words, wq 
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do not ask of him that he shall have 
loaophy of life, in any broad, complete sense. 
It may be that Professor Masson, like a true 
Scotchman, insisted too much upon the intel- 
lectual element in the art of fiction when he 
declared, " Every artist is a thinker whether 
he knows it or not, and ultimately no artist 
will be found greater as an artist than he was 
as a thinker. " But he points out here what 
must be the last of the distinctions we have 
drawn between the short story and the novel 
When we read "Old Mortality," or " Pen- 
dennis," or "Daniel Deronda," we find in 
each book a certain philosophy, " a chart or 
plan of human life." Consciously or uncoo- 
Bciously held or formulated, it is neverthelesi 
there. The novelist has his theory of this 
general scheme of things which enfolds ut 
all, and he cannot write his novel without b^ 
traying liis theory. " He is a thinker whether 
he knows it or not." 

dmu with But the short story writer, with alt 

*''*°"'*- respect to him, need be nothing of 
the sort. He deals not with wholes, but with 
fragments ; not with the trend of the great 
march through the wide world, but with some 
particular aspect of the procession a 
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be, as we have seen. 
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His fltory may be, as we have seen, the merest 
sketch of a face, a comic attitude, a tragio 
incident ; it may be a lovely dream, or a bor- 
rid niglitmare, or a page of words that baunt 
UB lilce muuic. Yet he ueed not be cousist- 
ent ; he need not think things through. One 
might ahnost maintain that there is more of 
an aiifiwcr, implicit or explicit, to the great 
problems of human destiny in one book like 
" Vanity Fair " or " Adam Bede " than in 
all of Mr. Kipling's two or three hundred 
short stories taken together — and Mr. Kip 
ling 18 perhaps the most gifted story-teller of 
our time. 

Does not all this throw some light baruim- 
npon the present popularity of the *"•■ 
short story with authors and public alike? 
Here is a fonn of literature easy to write and 
easy to read. The author is often paid as 
much for a story as he earns from the copy- 
rights of a novel, and it costs him one tenth 
the labor. The multipUcation of magazines 
and other periodicals creates a constant mai^ 
ket, with steadily rising prices. The quali- 
ties of imagination and style that go to the 
making of a first-rate short story are as tare 
H tUey ever wers> bat one is sometimes 




tempted to think tbat the great newspapet 
and magazine reading public bothers itself 
very little about either style or imagination. 
The pubUc pays ita money and takes its 
choice. And there are other than these me- 
chanical and commercial reasons why the 
short story now holds the field. It is a kind 
of writing perfectly adapted to our over- 
driven generation, which rushes from one 
task or engagement to another, and between 
times, or on the way, snatches up a story. 
Our habit of nervous concentratioo for a 
brief period helps us Indeed to crowd a great 
deal of pleasure into the half-hour of read- 
ing ; our incapacity for prolonged attention 
forces the author to keep within that limi t, 
or exceed it at his peril. 
ABwitim tt has been frequently declared 

omnioima. ^^^^ jj^j^ popularity of the short 
story is unfavorable to other forms of imagi- 
native Uterature. Many English critics have 
pointed out that the reaction against the 
three-volume novel, and particularly against 
George Eliot, has been caused by the univer- 
sal passion for the short story. And the 
short story is frequently made responsible for 
the alleged distaste of Americans for th» 
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usay. We are told that nobody reads ma^ 
azine poetry, because tbe short stones are 80 
much more interesting. 

In the presence of all such brisk ^^^ tatbttj 
gfiueralizationa, it is prudent to ex- *"■"' 
ercise a Uttle wholesome skepticism. No one 
really knows. Each critic can easily find the 
sort of facts he is looking for. American 
short stories have probably trained the public 
to a certain expectation of technical excel- 
lence in narrative which has forced American 
novel-writers to do more careful work. But 
there are few of our novel-writers who exhibit 
a breadth and power commensurate with their 
opportunities, and it is precisely these quali- 
ties of breadth and power which an appren- 
ticeship to the art of short story writing 
seldom or never seems to impart. The wider 
truth, after all, is that literary criticism has 
no apparatus delicate enough to measure the 
currents, the depths and the tideways, the 
reactions and interactions of literary forms. 
Essays upon the evolution of literary types, 
when written by men like M. Brunetiere, 
are fascinating reading, and for the moment 
almost persuade you that there is such a 
thing as a real evolution of types, that is, 
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a definite replacement of a lower form by a 
higher. But the popular caprice of an 
hour upsets all your theories. Mr. Howella 
had no sooner proved, a few years ago, that 
a certain form of realism was the finally 
evolved type iu fiction, than the great read* 
ing public promptly turned around and bought 
*' Treasure Island." That does not prove 
" Treasure Island" a better story than " Silaa 
Lapham ; " it proves simply that a trout that 
will rise to a brown hackle to-day will look 
at nothing but a white miller to-morrow ; and 
that when the men of the ice age grew tired 
of realistic anecdotes somebody yawned and 
poked the fire and called on a romanticist. 
One age, one stage of culture, one mood, colls 
for stories as naive, as grim and primitive in 
their stark savagery as an Icelandic saga ; 
another age, another mood, — nay, the whim 
that changes in each one of us between morn- 
ing and evening, — chooses stories as deUb- 
erately, consciously artificial as " The Fall of 
the House of Usher." Both types are ad- 
mirable, each in its own way, provided both 
stir the imagination. For the types will 
come and go and come again ; but the human 
hunger for fiction of some sort is never sated. 
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Study the historical phases of the .-irt o{ fiction 
as closely as one may, there come momeDta 
• — perhaps the close of a chapter is an 
appropriate time to confess it — nlien one is 
tunipted to say with Wilkie Collins that the 
whole art of fiction can he summed up in 
three precepts: '* Make *em laugh ; make 'em 
cry ; make 'em wait." 

The important thing, the really Tutwiwaif- 
•uggestivu and touclnng and won- "'"" 
derful thing, is that all these thousands of 
contemporary and ephemeral stories are 
laughed over and cried over and waited for 
by Bomehody. They are read, while the 
*' large still books " are hound in full calf and 
buried. Do you remember Pomona in " Rud- 
der Grange " reading aloud in the kitchen 
every night after she had washed the disheii, 
spelling out with blundering tongue and 
beating heart : " Yell — after — yell — re- 
sounded — as — he — wildly — sprang," — or 
** Ha — ha — Lord — Marmont — thundered 
•^thou — too — slialt — suffer"? We are 
sU more or less like Pomona. We are chil- 
dren at bottom, after all is said, cliildren uu' 
der the story-teller's charm. Nansen's stout- 
hearted comrades tell stories to one another 
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while the Arctic ice drifts onward with the 
Fram ; SteveDson is nicknamed The Tale- 
Teller by the brown-limbed SamoaDa ; Chi- 
nese Gordon reads a story while waiting — 
hopelessly waiting — at Khartoum. What 
matter who performs the miracle that opens 
for us the doors of the wonder-world ? It 
may be one of that white-bearded company at 
the gate of Jaffa ; it may be an ardent French 
boy pouring out his heart along the bottom 
of a Paris newspaper; it may be some sobei^ 
suited New England woman in the decorous 
pages of " The Atlantic Monthly ; " it may 
be some wretched scribbler writing for his 
supper. No matter, if only the miracle is 
wrought; if we look out with new eyes upon 
the many-featured, habitable world ; if we 
are thrilled by the pity and the beauty of this 
life of ours, itself brief as a tale that is told ; 
if we learn to know men and women better, 
and to love them more. 
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In cuneluding tliU study o£ ttie 
art of prose fiction, let me attempt •< 
a survey of tlie present tendeucies 
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of the fiction o£ our own country. It goea 
'without saying that such a survey presents 
difBculties of no ordinary kind. The field 
at which one must glance is so vast, the varie- 
ties of production are so numerous, the charac- 
teristics of the phenomena to he examined so 
changeable in their nature from year to year, 
that anything like an exact appreciation o£ 
our national fiction is out of the question. 
One must content oneself with suggestions, 
rather than with any detailed exposition ; 
with a statement of some of the conditions 
that enter into the question, rather than with 
any elaborate attempt at reaching a fixed 
form ula, 

Aimawudc* 0°^ danger should be avoided 
otuitput. j^j jjjg outset — a danger never so 
insistent in its pressure as at present — the 
danger, namely, of being too contempora- 
neous in one's point of view. Even in trying 
to take account of contemporary tendencies, 
a historic sense is the most valuable equipment 
for the task of criticism. A knowledge of 
what has been already accomplished in the 
world of fiction is essential if one is to have 
any sense of perspective, any power of val* 
ing new claimants to the honors of the oalk. 
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The heavens are full of literary cometH in 
tlieBe (lays, and their course can be measured 
only by reference to the fixed stars. Those 
trite sentences of advice to young readers, 
** When a new book comes out, read an old 
one," " Read no book until it is fifty years 
old," were never more applicable than now, 
and in the field of fiction. The multiplica- 
tion of periodicals issued in the interest of 
publishing houses, and for very practical 
reasons devoted to the glorification of new 
writers more or less at the expense of old 

8, the personal gossip about the Hterary 
IiNoes of the hour, tend to confuse all one's 
ideas of proportion. A people gifted, like 
ourselves, with a sense of humor will sooner 
or later discount the extravagant adjectives 

d in the commercial exploitation of new 
books. But meanwhile there is a mischief 
in it all ; and the mischief is that the mind 
of the reading public is systematically jour* 
nalized. The little men, by dint of keeping 
their names before us, pass in many quarters 
for great men. The luHtoric sense is bewil- 
dered, benumbed ; and when we attempt an 
appraisal of fiotion-writcrs and of the art 
of fiction itself our opinions are sadly con* 
temporaneous. 
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flobuk Before our judgment of a cnN J 

BftTTMn. rent book or a current tendency I 
can have any particular value, we mast on^fl 
derstand the work of American novelistB fori 
at least the last half century. And it is aJ 
Bomewhat curious fact that if we wish tal 
point to American fiction-writers who hare 
won a secure place in the world's literature, 
we must go back fifty years or more to find 
our men. When an intelligent foreign critic 
asks us what writers of fiction America has 
to show, of quality and force worthy to be 
compared with the masters of the art else- 
where, whom can we name ? Fenimore 
Cooper for one : the author of " The Leather 
Stocking Tales," " The Spy," and " The 
Pilot ; " the creator of Natty Bumppo, and , 
Chingachgook, and Long Tom Coffin, fiisfl 
rank is unc|uestioDed. And so is the raok^ 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who has a reserred 
seat for immortality if any one has. And 
there is a third candidate for universal hoo* 
ors, a short story writer, Edgar AlUn Foe. 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Foe ; these men are be* 
yond the need and the reach of Uterary lo^ 
rolling. 
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^ But wfaeo we hare mentioned n» Mkw 

these three Americans, we have """■ 
DOJirly or quite esliausted, not indeed our 
riches Jn native fiction, but the roll-call of 
tlio^e who by common consent have woa 
through the art of fiction a permanent fame. 
Irviiif^'B reputation is rather that of an easay- 
ist, pioneer iu a certain field of fiction though 
^ be was. One would hesitate to place beside 
^m the lumes of Coot)er, Hawthorne, and Foe 
^P the name of the author of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," although no American book has ever 
had 80 wide a vogue in other countries, or 
wakened such intense emotion in our own. 
Bret Harte would have some suffrages, no 
doubt ; and many a critic would linger in* 
quiringly and affectionately over the names 
of Mark Twain, HowcIIb, Aldrich, Stockton, 
James, Cable, Crawford, and many another 
living writer of admirable workmanship and 
honorable rank. But I BUppose that there 
are few critics who would deliberately select 
among these later men a fourth to be placed 
in equaUty of universal recognition with that 
r***** t^i" ^^*^ more than half a century ago 
rere in the fullness of their power. 
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Quatitr ua However, three such men 
vuiuj- enough to give distinction to the 
first hnntlred years of American fiction-writ- 
ing. If we institute a comparison in quality 
between American and English and Conti- 
nental fiction, we have simply to point to 
Hawthorne alone. In bulk his contribution 
to tlie world's pleasure in the fonn of books 
is slender when set alongside the volumes of 
Scott or Dickens or Dumas, but in point of 
quality the quiet New Englander is easily the 
peer of the greatest story-writers of the 
worid. Even when judged by the more un- 
satisfactory test of quantity of production, 
American fiction can nearly or quite bold ita 
own with the fiction of England, France, or 
Germany. The figures of the book market, 
while interesting enough to the curious 
minded, are vitiated, for one who is trying to 
estimate the American output of fiction, by 
the fact of the immense circulation of some 
novels which are literature only by courtesy, 
but which affect statistics just as much as if 
they were literature. If we apply the test of 
mere quantity of production, we must take 
into account not only all these books that 
are " borderland dwellers " between literatun 
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and non-literature, but an immense supply of 
fiction tliat does not even pretend to be lit- 
erature any more than a clever epace-reporter 
for ' a Sunday newspaper pretends that hh 
work 19 literature. But putting all such 
Iwoks aside, it is still possible to select twenty 
or twenty-five American story-writers of the 
past forty years who have published enough 
good books to place American fiction well 
alongside of American poetry, and certainly 
far in advance of American music, painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. 

From tliis body of work is it pos- fy^i^ 
sible to draw any conclusions as to JJ^Jj^S^ 
the character of our fiction ? Can •""■ 
ve indicate the tendencies which have been 
prevalent in the past, which are now ojwr- 
ative, and wliich consequently are likely to 
characterize to a gre.iter or less extent the 
Loricau novel of the future ? There are 
[<ltt least three tendencies to which attention 
should be drawn. I cannot do better than 
follow here the suggestions of Professor 
Richardson,' who thinks that the first is the 
production of novels of the soil, that is, the 

' Cbarlai F. Riah>n]ion, Ameriam tileratare. 9 «alk 
-]p«w Totk: PutOMD. 1881k 
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presentation of Americaii types and scenesi 
The service of Fenimore Cooper in this direc 
tioD was a most important one. Before hit 
time, Brockden Brown, for instance, bad 
treated American themes, yet in so romantic a 
fashion as to disguise the reality. But Feni- 
more Cooper's backwoodsmen and sailors and 
frontier landscapes have the verity of nature 
herself. Hawthorne, too, did for New Eng- 
land, by very different methods, but with an 
equal honesty of rendering, what Cooper did 
for northern New York. Before the war, 
notes Professor Richardson, there were few 
attempts to dehneate American home life in 
the various sections of the country ; but the 
improvement in American minor fiction since 
1861 is largely owing to the attempt to de- 
scribe American life as it is. This tendency 
is growing more and more marked with every 
year ; it is very little, if at all, affected by the 
present revival of romanticism ; it has been 
helped, rather than hindered, by the sudden 
crop of historical novels. If every American 
county has not its novelist, its painter of 
manners, — as Scotland is said to have had, 
— at least every state can show fiction-writ- 
ers who aim to delineate local conditions t 
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faithfully as they may, an<t there ia every 
reuKon for thiuking that this movemeot will 
be permanent. 

A second charflcteristic which 
has hitherto marked American fie- auatM 
tion, and one that follows closely 
aj>on the first, is its excellence in a limited 
field, rather than any largeness of creative 
activity. The qualities which a foreign critic 
vould be inclined to postulate theoretically 
about our fiction, reasoning from our im- 
mense territory, our still youthful zest, our 
boundless faith in ourselves, our resources, 
— in short, the general " bigness " of things 
American, — are precisely the qualities which 
our fiction has hitherto lacked. Instead o£ 
fertility of resource, consciousness of power, 
great canvases, broad strokes, brilliant color- 
ing, we find a predominance of small canvases, 
minate though admirable detail, neutral tints, 
an almost academic restraint, a consciousness 
of painting under the critic's eye. Ameri- 
can fiction lacks breadth and power. What 
Walt Whitman tried, with very imperfect 
success one must admit, to do in the field of 
" All-American " poetry, if T may use the 
phcase> no one has even attempted to do in 
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fiction. Some magazine critics have expressed 
the opinion that the cause of this is to be 
found in the fact that the conventional stand- 
ards, the critical atmosphere, of the effete At- 
lantic seaboard have hitherto been dominant 
in our literature. They profess to beUeve 
that when the " literary centre " of the coun- 
try is established at Chicago, or Indianapolis, 
or thereabouts, our Bction will assume a scale 
proportionate to the bigness of our continent. 
But tliis matter is not so simple as it looks, 
and the question wheLuer excellence in a 
small way rather than largeness of creative 
activity will continue to characterize Ameri- 
can fiction is still to be solved. We may 
find some light thrown upon it in considering 
the relation of sectional to national fiction. 
j^^j^^„ A third fact impressed upon the 
"""•"r- student of the American novel ia 
its fundamental morality. It is optimistic. 
Its outlook upon life is wholesome. The 
stain of doubtful morality or flaring immo- 
rality which has often tinged English and Con- 
tinental fiction, and made both the English 
and the American stage at times unspeakably 
fuul,has left scarcely any imprint as yet upon 
the better known Americaa stoiy-writen. 
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Oiir jfreater majpizines have remained for the 
most part unsoilod. Bad as our " yellow " 
newspapers are, bmzen as our stage often is, 
people wliD waiit the Bex-nuvel, and want it 
prepared with any literary skill, have to import 
it from acroBB the water. The outlook for 

I the :norality of the distinctively American 
novel tieems assured. If our professional 
novelist* have, in the last five years, withstood 
the temptation to win notoriety and money by 
rtsqui books, we cao confidently say of the 
American fiction of the future, that while it 
may not be national, and may not be ^reat. 
It will have at least the negative virtue of 
being clean. 

We are now in a position to esti- 

mate the conditions which must be Miuun- 
met by an American writer who 
hopes that his books may be in some true 
Bense represent-itive of the national life. 
Why does not the "great American novel" 
wbicli wo talk about, and about which we 
prophesy, get itself written ? One difficulty 
ill the jjatb of the representative American 
novel ba.1 atraidy been pointed out indi- 
rectly. It lies in the immensity of the field 
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to be covered; the complexity of the pfaenoiv ^ 
eua which literature must interpret ; tha , 
mixture of races, customs, traditioDS, beliefs, 
jdeaU, upon this continent. We are a united 
nation, and have never been more con&ciona 
of the national life and more proud of it than 
since the twentieth century began its course. 
But literature is an afEair of race as well aa 
of nationality. Study the variety of names 
upon the signboards of any city ; watch the 
varying racial types in the faces of your fel- 
low citizens as you travel east or west^ uorth 
or south. Who can be an adequate spokes- 
man for all this ? Homer is Greece, but 
Greece was a hand's breadth in comparison 
with us; Dante is Florence, a single city; 
Molike, Paris, another city ; even Shakespeare, 
the "myriad-minded," was the spokesman of 
but one little island, though that was the 
England of Elizabeth. But the truth is that 
not one of these men was probably consciona 
of speaking for bis country and his time. It 
is only a Balzac, a sort of gigantic child, who 
dares to set himself deliberately to the task 
of representing all France, and thereby the 
entire Hitman Comedy. As civilization widf 
ens, as more and more subtle differentiatioiM 
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make themselves manifest in society, the task 
becomes increoaiDgly greater. In a Walt 
Whitman rhapsody a man might venture to 
speak tor " these States," but a writer of 
prose, ID possession of his senses, would per- 
force decline any such prophetic function. 
Then, too, the tendency to the gMHaux 
production of sectional fiction, to ■■*'"'■ 
which allusion has just been made, has pr^ 
Tented our fiction from taking on even the 
Bemblance of national quality. By dint of 
keeping their eyes on the object, many of our 
best writers have studied but the narrowest 
of iields. They do not represent, or pretend 
to represent, with adequacy the entirety even 
of that limited province for which they stand 
as representative authors. We speak, for in- 
stance, of Mr. Cable, Miss Murfree, Mr. Page, 
Mr. Allen, Miss Johnston, Mr. Harris, Miss 
King, and a half dozen more, as representa- 
tives of the South in contemporary fiction ; 
but they exhibit as many Souths as there are 
writers. Who can select any one book of 
these skilled story-tellers and say, " Here tB 
the South represented through the art of 
fiction " ? Or take New England, as inter- 
preted by such excellent and such different 
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■writers as Mrs. Stowe, Miss Jewett, Mis« 
Wilkins, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Stowe shows one New England, Miss 
Wilkins another ; each is marvelously true 
to the local color selected ; but you canoot 
take " Old Town Folks " and " Deepbaven " 
and " Pembroke " and " A Singular Life " 
and say " Here is New England." At best 
you can say " Here is a part of New England." 
Now if there is a difference in passing from the 
Vermont or Massachusetts of Miss Wilkins to 
the Maine of Miss Jewett, think of the dif- 
ference in passing from these to the Virginia 
of Mr. Page, the Northwest of Mr. Garland, 
the California of Bret Harte, the Alaska of 
Mr. Jack London ! If we can scarcely find 
a thoroughly representative sectional novel, 
how shall we expect a representative national 
novel ? 

An additional element in the 
denationalizing of our fiction Ues 
in the fact that ours is peculiarly a day of 
international influences in literature. Com- 
munication between the book-producing coun- 
tries of the world is now so easy, the work 
of foreign authors so accessible, international 
gossip so entertaining and necessary to u% 
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that it aoiuetimes seems as if literature were 
adoptitig the socinlists' programme of doing 
away with national lines altogether, of creat- 
ing a vaat brotherhood of letters in which 
the accident of residence in Belgium or Scot- 
land or South Dakota counts for nothing. 
Bo far as Continental fiction makes its influ- 
ence felt in this country, it touches not so 
much the mass of readers as those who them- 
selresare pmducers of Kction. In some intei^ 
esting statistics showing the hundred novels 
most often drawn from American puhUo 
lihnirius, in the order of Ua-ir popularity, 
gathered by Mr. Mahie for *' The Forum " 
a few years ago, the absence of modem 
Frwnch and Rufisiati masters from the Ust was 
most noticeable. The American public does 
not read Turgenieff and Tolstoi, Flaubert 
and Daudet, Bjurnson and D'ADnnuzio bo 
very much ; indeed it reads them very little. 
But wherever writers of fiction gather, it is 
names like these that are discussed. And 
even for the general public, a bo<jk's foreign 
reput-ition is impressive, although the book 
may be little read hero. A Loiidou reputa- 
tion, particularlvi may m.ike tlie fortune of a 
novel on this side of the Atlantic. For all o 




talk about outgrowing colonialism, we 
never been more colonial tbau at present, 
tliougli we call tbis spirit cosmopolitaniam. A 
very pretty essay might be written to prove 
that the much-praised cosmopolitanism of 
some of our successful young novelists is 
only a sort of varnished provincialism, the 
real fibre of it differing not so very much 
from the innocent provincialism of the man 
who comes back from bis first ten weeks' trip 
abroad and tells you buoyantly that he has 
*' been everywhere and seen everything," 
omunapre- Now a genuine provincialism, as 
Tinaiiiiu. jjjg history of literature abundandj 
proves, is not a source of weakness. It is a 
strength. Carlyle was provincial. Scott was 
provincial, fiurnsand Wordsworth and ^Vhit- 
tier were provincial. They were rooted in the 
soil, and by virtue of that they became repre- 
sentative. In our own political life, who have 
been our most truly representative men ? 
Webster, the rugged son of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, spoke as no other man 
spoke, " for the country and the whole coun- 
try." It was the gaunt rustic President from 
Kentucky and Illinois who has become, in 
Lowell's noble phrase, '* our first American.' 
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Perhaps tltese figures outside the . 

field of literature will help us to see anaamrt 
the conditions for a representative 
national figure in Utemture. Those condi- 
tions can be met only by a powerful person- 
ality in harmony with ita age. The persoD- 
fdity must be great enough to take up into 
itself the great thoughts and feelings of its 
time, and transform them, personalize them, 
use them, and not be overwhelmed by them. 
Such a personality represents its age and 
country, not by the method of extension so 
much aa by the nietliud of intension, not by 
a wido 8U[>erBcial acquaiutonce with cities 
and with men, but by seeing deeply, and 
thinking det-ply, and feeling deeply. It is 
by means of such power that Cooper and 
Han'thome are American, as Fielding ia Eng- 
lish, Victor Hugo French, and TurgeniefE 
Kussian. If the future grants us sufliciently 
powerful individuals, thoroughly American- 
ized, we shall have representative American 
□oTelistii. 

A further question forces itself ^^___ 
upon us, and one hy no means easy 
to answer. How is our fiction to be affected 
by the vast democratic movement which is 
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changiiig the face of society throughout tba 
civihzed world ? There is at the present 
moment a reaction against liberalism io 
England and upou the continent, and a corre- 
sponding reaction against republicanism here. 
These reactions are more wide-spread than at 
any time for sixty years past, but they have 
been brought about by peculiar conditions, 
and no one supposes that they will ultimately 
block the wheels of advancing democracy. 
" The people will conquer in the end," 
Byron prophesied as long ago as 1821. Now 
bow wUl this triumph of the people affect 
hterature ? Are we to have an epoch of 
distinctively democratic art, and if we are, 
what sort of fiction can we imagine as flourish- 
ing in that epoch ? Said J. A. Symonds, in 
his essay on " Democratic Art," — 

" In put epcNths the arts had a certain uneonMioM 
and epontaneouB rapport with the nations which bvgmt 
them, and with the central life-force of those nations 
at the moment of their flourishing. Whether that cen- 
tral enei^ was aristocratic, as in Uellu, or monarchic 
as in France, or religions, as in meiliteval Europe, or 
intellectoal, as in Renoiasancc Italy, or national, as in 
Elizabethan England, or widely diffused like a fine 
gUHt of popular intelligence, as in Japan, signified 
eomparativelf little. Art expressed what ths jMopla 
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hul of nobleat and eineerest, and was appreoiatod by 
the people." 

Cau there be anything like this Id the new 
era toward which we are hastening? Mr. 
Sjmonds himself was compelled to give up 
the qiieBtion as at present unanswerable. 
It is undeniable that the aristocratic tradi- 
tion still holds firm in almost alt the arts. 
'* Kings, princesses, and the symbols of chiv- 
alry," says the English critic Mr. Gosse, 
** are as essential to poetry as we now con- 
ceive it, as roses, stars, or nightingales," 
and he does not see what will be left if this 
romantic phraseology is done away with. 
*' We shall certainly have left," retorted 
John Burroughs, " what we bad before 
these aristocratic types and symbols came into 
TOgue, namely, nature, life, man, God." 
But can poets and novelists find new artis- 
tic material in the people, the plain people 
who are so soon to hold the field? Walt 
Whitman declared, in a fine passage of his 
"Democratic Vistas," — 

" LitenUarn, ilriirtly coosiilereil, luu never recog- 
nized ihu Puople, aud whatever may l>c iiaid. doe> not 
to-day. I know uoUiUig mere rare even in thui ouun. 
try than a fit wuititifio f^limatff %ad reverent appro* 
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tnaUan of the People — of their measareless wealth of 
latent power and capacity, the!r vast ardstic contrasia 
of lights and shades, with, in America, their entire 
reliability in emergencies, and a certain breadth of 
historic grandeur, of peace or war, far surpasaing all 
the vaunted saniples of book-heroes ... in all tha 
records of the world." 

"TbtdtTiiu '^^^ questioD IB simply this : 
'""**" " How will all the pheDomena of a 
great democratic society be able to touch the 
poet or novelist imaginatively? " And I think 
no one has felt the significance of this ques- 
tion more adequately tbaa Whitman. He 
has tried to answer it in his not very clearly 
expressed phrase about recognizing " the 
divine average." What he means by the di- 
vine average is simply the presence of the 
divine in average human beings. If we 
grant the presence of that element in the 
" average sensual man," — an element which 
appeals to the aenso of beauty and sublimity, 
which fires the imagination of the artist, — 
then democratic art is possible. Without it 
there can never be any democratic art, and 
we had better stick to kings and princesses, 
to Prisoners of Zetida and Gentlemen of 
France. But if one has read Dickens or 
George Eliot or Kipling, or any of the Ameir 
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W can novelists who have been faithful to the 
actual life of these United States, one knows 
that ao art of fiction is even now in existence 
which does recognize the people, which re- 
veals, however imperfectly, the dinner quali- 
ties in the life of the ordinary man. 

How is the art of fiction destined r„„^ 
to he changed as this recognition is ""^ 
more and more widely made ? Will the real- 
istic or romantic type of fiction be best fitted 
to the needs of the ctiming democracy ? Per- 
haps this question, too, cannot be answered, 
and yet one or two assertions may fairly be 
made. Democracy insists increasingly upon 
conformity to ordinary types. It is a pitiless 
leveter, whether up or down. It is fatal to 
eccentricities, to extravagant personal char- 
acteristics, in a word, to a large part of the 
field from which romantic fiction draws its 
power. Romantic t^'pes of character, as for 
as they have external marks of peculiarity, 
are probably destined to extinction. And 
oar sense of wonder at outward things is 
steadily diminishing. Marvels have grown 
stale to OS. We no longer gape over the 
telegraph, the telephone, the " wireless ; " we 
•hatl gape at the flying machine for a few 




days at longest. There will be one 
more unexplored cornerg of the world, no 
"road to Mandalay." We shall be forced 
to turn inward to discover the marvelous ; 
" Cathay and all ita wonders " must be found 
in UB or nowhere. The effect of all this 
upon fiction will be unmistakable. If novela 
of the outward life, of conformity to known 
facts and types, are written, they will be real- 
istic in method; the old romantic fiction 
machinery will become the veriest lumber. 
There will come again an age of realism in 
fiction, if a fiction is desired which keeps close 
to life. We may imagine that the readers 
of that age will smile at Victor Hugo and 
praise " Middlemareh." But the history of 
literature has taught us that men have al- 
ways craved what I may eall the fiction of 
compensation, the fiction that yields them 
what life cannot yield them. And as the 
inner world will then be the marvelous world, 
I imagine the fiction of compensation will 
take the form, not of adventures in South 
Seas and Dark Continents, hut of the psycho 
logical romance, pure and simple. Readers 
will then smile at " Treasure Island " and 
praise '* Dr. Jekjll and Mr. Hyde.' 
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If all tliis appears, as perhaps it r,„„ 
well may, too fanciful a picture, let ""•* 
OS turn to the kind of subjects with which 
American novelists of the immediate future 
seem likely to occupy themselves. That 
there will be very ahortly — if indeed there 
is not already — a reaction against over-pro- 
duction of Colonial, Revolutionary , and other 
types of Anjerican historical fiction, cannot 
bn doubt«d But this is chiefly because the 
supply imt cempurarily outrun the demand. 
The story of our own ancestors and their 
Btroggles upon American soil will never luue 
its esseutial fascination when depicted, not 
by a horde of imitative weaklings, but by 
masters of the fictive art. The marvelous 
epic of the settlement of the western half of 
the continent still waits an adequate reciter. 
We have had already a legion of Civil War 
Btoriea, and yet we have not begun to see the 
wealth of material which that epoch holda 
for the true imaginative artist. Tlie romance 
of labor, of traffic, of politics, in our strangely 
rompoeit« civilization, ha^ been perceived hy a 
few writers ; but how much is still to be told I 

For American social life is chan- j 
ging, taking account of ttaelf before ' 





our eyes, readjusting itself, and a thoi 
subtle, delightful, forceful themes are thus 
laid opeu to the novelist. He will follow in 
the wake of all these social movements of 
the twentieth century as the sea-birds follow 
the steamer, sure of finding the fit morsel 
soon or late. But that simile is inapt ; the 
novelist is not like a creature watching the 
course of a mechanism ; he is a creature en- 
raptured with something that is itself alive, 
changing from hour to hour, unfolding, per- 
fecting itself from generation to generation. 
We talk of human nature being ever the 
same ; but nothing is falser to the facts of 
life and the process of the world's growth. 
Brute nature does remain the same. The 
ape and tiger of this hour are, so far as we 
know, exactly the same ape and tiger that 
our ancestors fought in the stone age. But 
tlie ape and tiger in us dies, though slowly ; 
the brute passions are not destined forever to 
sway the balance in our lives. The human 
spirit changes, widens, grows richer and more 
beautiful with the infinite years of man's 
history upon this planet And over ag^nst 
this wonderful jjrocess of development stands 
the novelist, himself a part of it all, and yet 
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B me of its interpreters. If, matching that 
cimuging human spectacle, be finds no stories 
to tell, discovers no charm or beauty or bo* 
I lemoity, it is not because these things are 
K not there, but because bis eyes are holden. 
H We need have no fear that the 
' future American novelist will fail «Bdiaait> 
in power of expression. The tech- 
nical finish of his work is assured by the 
standard that has been already reached. 
Decade by decade one can mark the steady 

t development of the American novelist in all 
that pertains to mere craftsmanship. But 
the value of his work will not turn primarily 
upon its technical excellence on the side of 
form. Cleverness of hand be will certainly 
possess ; but as I have said more than once 
already, cleverness of hand is not enough. 
If his work is to have any signiiicaQt place 
in the literature of the world, be must learn 
to see and feel and thiuk, and what he sees 
and feels and thinks will depend solely upon 

I what he is himself. The " great American 
novel " will probably never be written by a 
man who suspects that he is doing anything 
of the sort. It is quite likely to oome, 
u other greater things than novels oonu^ , 
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"without observation." You and I — Gen- 
tle Header with whom I am parting company 
— may never see it, hut ultimately nothing 
is so certain as the triumph of the things of 
the spirit over the groaa material forces ot 
American civihzation. Summer itself is not 
80 sure in its coming as the imagination in 
its own time- 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

Thx fint diapter of this book gives an ontlbe of 
the method of itudyiog fietion which has been fol- 
lowed throoghuat the volume. Teachers and student! 
who may desire to do further work for theniseWei 
along the lines here suggested, or in other fielilii of 
iiiTestigation, are advised %o give that first chapter m 
•eoond reading, in the light thrown npon it by tba 
book as a whole. It will help them to remember tba 
apeciiie purpose of this volume, and to see the relap 
tion hetwoen its nmtliod and that of other works ta 
which the attention of the student should now be 
colled. Some of my readers will be solitary etudeota, 
free to follow any path they like into the pleasatit Relds 
of the theory and practice of Btot-y- writing. Others will 
be menibers of rea4ling circles and dubs, where then 
ii a definite although perhaps not very strenuous line 
of study mapped out in advance. Still other* will, I 
hope, belong to school and college claMM, bent upoii 
•erious endeavor to learn as much as pouible about an 
art which hoe established its significance and value aft 
an interpreter of modem life. In the bibliographiet 
mod other ai<]s and sug^stions for study which I shall 
BOW give, I have endeavored to keep m mind theso 
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TUTin^; reqairementi of my readers. Some of the 
work OQtlmed ia extremely elementary. But I hAve 
liao indicated some taaka which will need the fall pow- 
ers of the student Tbe arrangement uf this aappW 
mentary work is snch. however, that teacliers will find 
no difficulty, I trust, in selecting from it such courses of 
readitig and topical exercises as shall best suit the spe- 
cific needs of their classes. I cannot urge too strongly 
the advisabili^ of a detailed analytic study of soma 
one representative novel, and, if possible, an acquwnv 
ance witli the entire production of one of the greater 
novelists, before attempting more than a bird's-eye view 
of any national fiction as a whole. The average college 
student, in particular, needs training in the analysis of 
a single work, and in steady reflection upon tha pra 
blems presented by it, far more than be needs a gntMt 
familiarity with the novelists of his own day. Hott of 
UB will remain readers of fiction all our lives long, but 
the chosen time for the serious study of fiction is la 
those golden years when we first perceive the treosDrei 
of thought and imagination, the breathing images of 
pBMionate human life, revealed to us by the novelist*. 



BIBLIOORAPHT 

a. Introduetoty ! jEslheticg. Since the method tat' 
lowed in our study is primarily that of Bstlietie critt- 
cism, the studf^nt of the art of fiction should, if pnaii- 
ble, acquaint himself in some degree u-ith the theory 
of the Fine Arts and their place in human life. For k 
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gentral tarvey of the field of ^illietica. Me th« titt 
el«s '■ .£atheticii," by J&mes Stilly, and " Fine ArM," by 
Bidncy CoWio, in tlm Bncyelopadia Britoniiira. Bolil- 
win Brown'* The Fine Arts (Univenily ExtensioD 
Uuinala, Scribuen) in » ueelul luuiilbuuk. BosajiqueC'* 
Tolaminotu Hiatory of £stKtt\e (Maciuilliui) in ex- 
tretn«ly Tslu^ble to the advariFod Mudeiil. Seo also 
hii Th.r«» Ltetunt on ^tthetui (N. V-, 1919), mi! 
K. OoT^on'i £»thetic» (N.Y., 1909). Moat of tha 
•tuidftrd treatisea tipoD jExthelJcs xrv indicated in tlia 
eanl rjUologiie of uty good library : for an extended 
bibliognphy. consult G&yley and Swtt, Sfetkoda and 
MateriaU of Literary Criticism (Glnn 4 Co., 1899). 
b. ItUrwtuetory ; Poetioi. After thui preliminary 
■urrey ut tbe field of Esthetics, lite Htudenl is recom- 
mended to acquaint liimself with tome of the tuai>y 
helpful HiscuMJons of poetic tlieory. How closely this 
field of Poetics is allied to that of Prose Fiction we 
have already seen in the second and third chapter*. 
The moet famous of all treatises on Poetics is that 
of Aristotle. Tliere ore many good traiislatiuns ; Um 
admirable one by PrufesMr S. H. Botcher (MacmiU 
taii. 2d ed., 1898) is enriched by interpretetire essaya 
dealing with tbe disputable passage*. A general bibli- 
ography for Poetics, with brief commeel upon the im- 
portant treatises, will be found in Gayley and Scott. 
Tho artieU on " Poetry " by Theodore Watts in lh« 
Stwyel^patdia Britanniea is noteworthy. Oummere'a 
J*oeti/v (Ginn db Co.) is an escellont brief handbook i 
we also his Beginningt of Pi/etrtf (MaeiuiUan, 1901) 
and W. J. Cuurthoi>e's Life in Poetry — Law In TiuU 
(Uacmilhui, I'JUt). Volnmai like Stedman'i Saturt 
afui aiem^nU of Poetry (Uongbton Miltlio Co.) and 
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C. C. Everett's Poetry, Comedy, and Ihity (Honjlita* " 
Mitllin Co.) are stiniulating. See &Iho Fairchild's Jfoib- 
ing of Poetry {N. Y.. 1912). Eastman's Enjotpnent of 
Poetry (N. V., 1913), Neilaon's £ssetUiaU of Poetry 
(Boston, 1912), Newbolla New Study of Engluh Po- 
etry (N. Y., 1919), Lowea's Convention and Revolt m 
Poetry (Boatou, 1919), Untermeyer'n New Bra wt 
American Poetry (N. Y., 1919), bqH the bibliogrmphy 
in Bliaa Perry's SlJidy of Poetry (Boston, 1920). 

That portion of the t«rritory of Poetics which it 
occupied with the Theory of the Drama is eapeciallj 
important for the student of fiction. Useful booki tn 
Freytag's Technique of the Drama (Eng. trans.. S.C 
Griggs & Co.). Elisabetli Woodbridge's The Drama; 
its Law and Technique (AUyn & Bacon), Alfred Hen- 
nequiti'a Art of Play Writing (Hooghtoa MIfBia Co.), 
Price's Technique of the Drama (Brentajio), Monlton'i 
Aiiciettt Classical Drama and Shakespeare at a Dr^ 
miitie Artist {^acra\WAa),C\vij\on Hamilton's Tkeorytf 
the Theatre (N. Y., 1910), Studies in StoffeeraJHH.Y^ 
1914), and Probhms of the Playwright (N. Y., 1917), 
WiUiamArcher'BPia3/-niaAi™y(London.l912),Brwid« 
Matthens'e Study of the Drama (Boston. 1910). Hen- 
derson's Changing Drama (N. T., 1914), and G. P. 
Baker's Deodopment of Shakespeare as a Dramaliit 
(N. Y., 1907) and Dramatic Technique (Boston, 1919). 

e. Prose Fiction; Historical. Two adminbU 
sketches of the history of English prosa fiction an 
Walter Raleigh's The EnglUh Novel (Scribners, 1894) 
and Wilbur L. Cross's The Development of the Englitk 
Novel (Macmillan, 1899). Dunlop's History of Prrm 
Pietlon (2 vols., revised edition by Wilson, Bohn. 1896) 
is a standard work of reference. F. M. Wuren's 
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^V Bigtory oftheNovct Previcva to the Sevsntegnth Ctn- 
tun/ {Holl, 1895), Juwet^iid'a KnglUh 2foptl in the 
Timeo/Sha)ceaptare(Londoa, 1890), Saintibnry'i The 
KnglUh Nmifl (N. Y., 1913), Hopkiin und Hughen's 
KnglUh Nowl before the HineUxnih Century (Ilwton, 
1915),Clwndler'a LUertttureo/Jioguerg (2 yoU., hot- 
Urn. 1907), W. L. Phelpe's Advantx of th4 KnglUh 
Novel (N. Y., 1916), E. A. Baker'a Descriptive Ouid» 
to the Beet Fiction (N. Y., 1913). Uie BibUograpliical 
Notonin the Appendix toCroxa, and the Bibliography pref- 
moeA to Uio fintt volume of WilaoD'a edition of Duiilop. 
d. I'ra$e Fiction : Fhilomphirai ami Critienl. Sag- 
geative diKaaaioDB of gcner>l t«ndpiicicR in modern lie- 
' tion ftTo fuund in F. 11. Stoddftixl'a The KvoltUion of ths 

H An7<MAAW0/(UaoDiillan,l899).SidneylAnier'a Th4 
^M EnglUk Hovd (Seribnen. reviaed Mlition, 1}J97 ). D. O. 
|H ThntayKta'w I'hiiaeopby nf Fi^itm in Literature (Ijon^ 
mans, 1890). ZoU'a Le Honutn Kiptrimental (Engk i 
tnuii., Caaaell, N. Y.), BrunrLi^re'a Z« Roman No- ' 
turaiitte (Paria),SpieIhagon'« HeitrOge tur TheorU und 
Taehnikdtt Komajie (ti«Tlix\),C.T.yViaehimteT'»Prin- 
9ipUe of Liitrary Criticism (MaemiUan), Howells's 
Critieitmand Fiction (Uarpora), F. Marion Crawford's 
TA«.y(w«/.-irAat/f/«(M*cmilkn),SirWalterBeuu>t't , 
lecLnre on " The Art uf FieUoo " (CupplM, Upham it Co.* i 
Boaton, 1885), Henry Jninea'a esMy in rejoinder on "Tba 
Art of Fictiuo " in Partial Portrait { Maeiuillan). li- U 
Btcven*on'« " A flumhlu Bemoiutranco " ftddrnuod to 
Mr. Junes (reprinted in Mfmorieeand Portrait*), Bran- 
der Hattbews's Tho IlUtorical SoitI and Other K»- 
tagi%aAAgpeet* of Fiction (Scribncra), i'aiil Ilourgnt'a 
"Ri^fleiions mjr I' Art du Roman " in Ktui/e* et Par- 
traits. See alvu Whiloomb'a T/ie Study of a Hovet 
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(BoHton, 1905], Home's Technique of the . 
(N. T., 1908), Maxcy'8 Rhetorical Principiet of 
Narration (Boston, 1911), W. L. Phelpa's £$sayi a% 
Modem NoveiisU (N. Y., 1910), WUaon FoUett'a TAt 
Modem, Novel (N. Y., 1918), Clayton Handlton'B Kof*- 
ual of the Art of Fiction (N. Y., 1918), and Stuart 
Sherman's Contemporari/ Literature (N. T., 1917). 

e. Prose Fiction : Special Topics. Articles upon the 
varioaa aspects of fiction have been frequent in periodi- 
cal literature, especially since 1880. For these, consnlt 
Poole's Index to Periodical Literature. Excellent com- 
ment upon novels and novelists is to be found in revien 
and critical articles in periodicals ; if Poule'g Index i* 
not at hand, the index to the periodical itself will often 
put the student upon the track of helpful material- Biog- 
raphies of the great novelists, and their Notebooks and 
Letters, are full of suggestive comment upon their art. 

The footnotes to the various chapters of the present 
work give occasional references to books bearing pa^ 
ticularly upontUesabject of each chapter; but as I hav« 
wished to keep the text as free as possible from notes, 
I will add here a few suggestions for special reading in 
connection with some of the main topics of the book. 

In studying chapter iii. for instance, it trill be well 
to take as supplementary reading some of tlie hooka 
already mentioned under 6, and especially Gammer«'i 
Poetics and Watts's article. For chapter iiL, nota 
especially Freyt^, Woodbridge, Hamilton, ArtfaeT) 
Matthews, and Baker. 

For chapter iv,, note Edward Dowden's Studiet m 
Literature, J. Wedgwood on " The Ethica of Lite^ 
ature" in Contemporary Review, January. 1897, and 
W. J. Stillman on " The Revival of Art " in tlie A^ 
lantie, vol. Ixx. 
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a eonneetion with chapters v., vi., and vii., the moat 

profitable work is a firBt'lian<l study of the practice ol 

TarioDs noveliats, as iodicnted below under IL Topiet 

for Study. 

For chkpter viii., lee Rnslcin's " Art and Morals " 
in LeotvreM on Art, D. G. Thotnjison, chapter xiii.* 
Lanier, chapter xiL, Stoddard, chnpter v., John L* 
Parge*8 CanaiJenUiont on Painting, Leetnre IL 
(Moomillan), Ctmrlea K. Johnson'a EUmenti of Liter- 
ary Critititn, chapter iv. (Harpers), and S. Sherman '■ 
Contemporary Literature, chapter xi. 

In conneetion with the discussion of Realism in clm[^ 
tor tx., see Howells's Critieitm and Fiction, the cliapler 
on Rwdiiin in W. C. Brownell's Frtjieh A rt (So-ribner«), 
Vald^'s Preface to Sitter St. Sutpice (Crowetl ). Crow, 
chapters v. and vi^ and Uftmilton's Manual, chapter ii. 

Bomanticism (chapter z.) is discussed in many recent 
Tolnmea. sueh aa the books of Beers and Plielpa referred 
to on p. 262. See also Pater's esaaj in the PoslKcript of 
AppteMatiana, F. H. Htsdgv's article iu the Atla.ntie, toL 
Ivii., T. S. Omond'i TKt Triumph of Romance (Scrib- 
iior»), W. P. Kor's Epie and liomantxi (Mtumillu)), 
P. K. More'« Drift nf J{omantifi$m iBottoti. 1013). and 
consult the Bibliographer tarnished by Professor Beers. 

For chapter xi., see the references in the text to 
Minto. Clark, Gardner, Brewster, and Baldwin, and tb* 
critical essajs o( Jmues, St«Tenituii. Bruiit'tibre, Uciurge^ 
and utimr acnte contempanuy studenla uf litvmry form. 

I For diapter xii., compare Poc*i eriticiiini of Haw- 
thorne in Graham't Matjaxine, 1842 (in toI. *it. of llio 
8t<Hl man- Wood lierrji edition; Stone A Kimhnll), Brander 
MatUiewn'i Tkf I'hilwophy of iht Short-Story (Long- 
nuns, IdOI), W. M. lUnuhawtKoTMi and the Short 
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iS(OTT/ (Berkeley, Cal., 1900), J. Berg E8enwein'> HWl. " 
in^ the Short Story (N. Y., 1908) and Stvdyinff tim 
ShoH Story (N. Y., 1912), E. M. Albrights TheShoH 
Story (N. Y., 1907). W. B. Pitkin's An and Biuina* 
of Story Writing (N. Y., 1912), H. S. Catiby's Th» 
ShoH Story in English (N. Y., 1909) and A Study 
of the Short Story (N. Y., 1913), Notestein aitd Dqiui'« 
The Modem. Short Story (N. Y., 1914). &Dd H. T. 
Baker's The Contemporary Short Story {^osXon. 1916); 
Edward J. O'Brien has collected in annual volame* the 
best short Btoriea appearing in 1915, 1916. 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 (Boston); see Blanche Colton Williams'! 
How to Study 'The Best Short Stories' (Boston, 1919). 

Collections of various short stories are now numerotu; 
see Wikite and Taylor's Modern Masterpieces of Short 
Prose Fiction (N Y., 1911), Stuart Sherman's A 
Book of ShoH Stories (N. Y., 1916), C. S. Baldwin i 
Arneri^-an ShoH Stories (N. Y., 1904), Sherwin Cody's 
The Worlds Greatest SlioH Stories (Chicago, 1902), 
Campbell and Rice's A Book of Narratives (Boston, 
1917), C. L. Maxcy's Sepresentative Narratives (Boa- 
ton, 1914). 

For chapter liii., see Walt Whitman's " Demoeratie 
Vistas," Lowell's address on " Democracy." J. A. 
Symonds's " Democratic Literature " in Essays Specit' 
lativB and Svyyestive, W. H. Crawshaw's Literary 
I}iterpretatio7i of Life, chapters v.-vii, (Macmillan), 
C. F. Eichardson's American Literature, toL iL (Pu^ 
nam, 1889), W. C. Branson's ShoH History of Amer- 
ican Literature (Heath, 1901), Barrett Wendell's His- 
tory of Literature in America (Scribners, 1901), and 
A- G. Nevcomei'H American Literature (Rcott, Fore» 
man & Co., 1901). Compare also F. L. Pattee'a ^ i/t« 
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tory fifAmsriean Littrature iinM JS70 (N. T., 1916). 
u)d BliiB Perry's Tk^ Anurlean Mind {Qotton, 1912) 
and The Spirit of American Literature ( N. Y.. 1918). 

/. Sepr«*eiUativaJingH»h Novel*. TuitudenUdcait^ 
ing to underaUnd tbe liistorieaJ duvelofiiiient of Engliitb 
fletion in lU uum oaUines, tbe following lUt of typical 
production* is su^ested: Sir Philip Sidney's Areailia 
(1590), Banyan's ri/yrim*. Prosrr<!*r(1678-84).Swift*» 
T<iU of a Tuh (1704), Dsfoe's Captain Singleton 
(1720), Richardson 's/'arM/a(l 740), Fielding's^mofio 
(1751), Ouldsmith's Vioar of Wak^ld (1760). Aon 
Railoliffe'H Myiteriea of Udolpho (1794), Jans Auat«u'a 
PrMiflondPrfyW/ice (1812). Sir Walter Scott'«/tKinA<»fl 
(1S20), Charlotte Bronte's June J?yre (1847), Thadt- 
9ny'» Vanity Fair{lS47-49),tyiekens'tDnvuICopptv* 
fieid (U49-eO),TroUope's Barv/uMet- Touxn (1857). 
Georgs Hiot'i Middlmmarth (1871-72), Hardy's B»- 
tim of the Native (1878), Sterenson's Trtaturt Itland 
(1883), Meredith's Diana of the Cnmtvnifi (1884), 
ISXpWaf^a JitnyUhBook (1894), Conrad's A'lV/par a/ /A« 
JtareiMW (1897), BoUer'i Way of AU l^t»h (1903), 
Da Marian's Joaepk Vaiui* (1904>), lt«nnptt's Old 
Witm' Tal9 (1908), Wells's Two-Bungay (1909). 
Galsworthy's The Patrician (1911). 

ff. Repreumtativa Avitriean NoTielt. Tlio full owing 
stories aro fairly representatiTe of the tettdeiiFies a( 
Am«riean fiction: Brockdan Brown's Wieland (1798), 
Jrriit^§8keUA AxiJt (1819), Cooper's Last of the MohU 
«stu (1828), Pos's Ta/as of the Gratetqae and Ara- 
<M7ti«(1839).Uawtliome'BSMW<:f/.«/fCT- (1850), Mrs. 
Stowe's UmU Tom's Cabin (lft.'>2), Brot Ilsrt«'s Lvek 
of Roaring Camp (1870). EKuleston's i/iKWMT.^i^Aoot 

u(«r (1871), Clemens's [Mark Twain] Tom Samytir 
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(1876), Henry James's rAe^m«rican(1877),HowelV« 
EUe of Silas Lapham (1885). Cable's GrandistitiM 
(1880), HftiriB'a Vnde Remits (1880), Miss Wilkins'i 
HiiTnbU RoTnance (1887). James Lads Allen's A'en- 
tucky Cardinal (1894), Weir Mitchell's Huyh ITynna 
(1897), Owen Wister's The Virginian (1902). Jack 
London's CaU of the Wild (1903), Edith Whartoni 
House of Mirth (1906), Winston Churchill's Conittm 
(1906), 0. Henry's Voice of the City (1908), Margaret 
Deland's/ron If'onioB (1911), Dorothy Canfield's Bent 
Twig (1915), Booth Tarkinglon's The Turmoil (1916). 

n 

TOPICS FOB BTCDT 

It oannot be emphasiied too often that ths aim ol 
this Study of Prose Fiction ig to help stadenta to nte 
their own eyes and minds. Topics for independent 
study may be Eisaigned in connection with almost all 
tho chapters in the book, but v., vi., and vii. are par- 
ticularly well adapted for this kind of work. For in- 
Btance. the student may be asked to write a brief paper, 
as the result of independent stndy in aaj author, of 
one or more of the following topics : — 

1, Character-Studies. (See chapter t.) 
A character embodying but one quaUty or passioik 
A complex character with one trait in predominance. 
A complex character consisting of evenly balanced 
opposing forces. A character involved in a conscious 
mond struggle, successful or otherwise ; in an nnco» 
BciouB moral stru^Ie. Deterioration, with or without 
% Btouggle. A character developing under proeperityi 
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^p tdntiatji old kge; influence of other per«0RAli6ea t 
^ of religion, arl, pliiloAophy. A character iUoBtrBtiiig 
pr«f(>iuiofial. clana, or ualional traifat. A clutract«r iuU 
tilling lUe ri!t|uireinenC(i u( iU rflle aa villain, lover, 
lieruinc, etc. A " plot- r ill ilun " cliaracter. Clinracter- 
emilnuu : in Uio funiily ; among frieiida i iu iriiler 
relntioRs. Cbarncter-gtuujiing . at reg&rdii Uie unify- 
ing principle, anbordination of porti, place in the bocA 
u a whole. 

2. Studies in Plot. (See chapter vl.) 
An incident u revealing character. A aitoation «■ 
determining character. A climax in its relation to 
the theme. A cabutrophe as poetic jastice ; u illos- 
trative of the indiviiluxl philosophj of the writer ; at . 
anaatiafaetory to tlie reader. Plot complication and I 
resolution a* dictateil bj character. Accident aa » 
complicating force : a renotvinj; force. Fate aa a re- 
aolving force. Myttiflcation in plot Anticlimax in 
plot. Plot as determined hy the chnracters. Suatatn- 
ing of plot-int«rMt. A perfect plot. A anh-plot aa 
reflecting, depending u)>on, or artificially joined to th* 
main plot. A plot aa influenced by the aetting. 

3. Studio in Setting. <See chapter vii.) 
A given novel m illnitrating the time and pUce of 
ita aetting; for inatanoo, the Egyptian, Oriental, Greek, 
Boiuan, or medinval world. The setting of a noval 
whoM aceoea are laid tn a part of America with whieh 
ynn are personally familiar; for instance, a Tenneaseo, 
Virginia, New York, New England, California story. 
A aetting making artiaUe aae of one of the great ocoa- 
patioiia uf men : aa politica, WAT, commerce, manufao 
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taring, fATming, mining, travel, student life, life 
uneinployed poor, the unemployed rich. A setting 
ntiihed hy inetitutiuns or ideas prevalent in society: n» 
feudalism, democracy, socialism, patriotism, religion. 
The sea, tlie mountains, the city, the village, the coun- 
try, as setting for a given story. A landscape setting 
which harmoniEes with the characters ; contrasts with 
the characters ; affects the incidents : 
•ituatlona ; gives unity to the book. 



m 

OBiantAL WOBK m constbuctioit 
This book ia not designed, of course, to give training 
to "young writers" in practical cmftsmansbip. But it 
Is often a stimulus to the intelligent and sympathetia 
rending of fiction to attempt for one's self some of the 
practical problems with which novelists are constantly 
called upon te deaL For class-room work, in partic- 
ular, some such exercises as the following will be found 
interesting : — 

1. Read the opening chapters of any novel antil yon 
feel sure that the main characters are all introdnced i 
then block oat a plot which shall accord with your vi«w 
of the characters. 

2. Read until the complication is well advanced ; thei 
block out the remainder of the plot. 

3. Read until you are sure the catastrophe is immi- 
nent; then sketch in detail a catastrophe which shaQ 
harmonize with the foregoing plot. 

4. Construct a diagram of a plot involving bnt two 
OT three persons, indicating the lines of complieatiai^ 
•ibe climax or turning point, and the d^noflment- 
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B. Conatnict a similar diagram, irdicating the aEtu- 
ations or Bte[>it by wtucb tliu action advaneefl to tbs cU- 
max, and thence to the catoslruplie. 

6. De<crib« a roam or 
■hall Mrve U> iiiilicat« the character of tlie oceaiHuit. 

7. Write a conversation which indirectly reveals a 
character ; describe an action which directly reveala ft 
eharactvr. 

8. Describe an important situation, sketching briefly 
the antecedent and subsetiuent plot-mo vemenl. 

9. Write a doaing chapter, indicating the itept by 
which it is readied. 

10. Describe a ^oap of cliaracters suitable for a 
nb-plot. with the briefest indication of their eonnaiy 
lion with the main plot. 



nUCnCB OT AITALTBD 

In studying representatiTo novels, whether in tb« 
ela«B-ruom or by one's self, it is well to read with pen- 
cil in liand, and to endeavor to sum up, ait dearly aa 
poMible, iho outline of the story, as regards plot, dtai^ 
acterv, and design. A simple method of analysis is 
bara ^*en, aa applied to Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 

I Vanity Fair. 

I. Aim. Where did Tkackeray get his title? What 
light ia thrown by the title, the author's preface, and 
the references to Vanity Pair thronghout tlis novel, 
Bpon the aim and spirit of the book ? In other wordl, 
Irhat is Thackeray trying to do? 
IL (a) ChanieUrs. Fiction exliibits characters ia 
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Wtion, by meani of narratioo &nd deBcriptioD. 

the opening chapters of Vanity Fair with the um ot 

getting a clear conception of the characters there pr«- 

sented, before the couplicatioii of the story really 

begins. 

(b) Plot, After doing this we must study the char- 
acters as they are thrown tt^ether, iQfluenced by ous 
another, and developed by means of the action. It 
will therefore be necessary, before examining the char- 
acters in comp' illation with one another, to trace the 
action, or plui.. nf the novel The plot of Vanity 
Fair may, fur coLi<<;iiieiice,be summaiized tindflt sevsD 
divisione. 

1. IjUroduction. (Chapters 1-11, incloaiTe.) The 
opening siic chapters are concerned with Amelia, Re- 
becca, the Osbornes, the Sedleys, and Dobbin ; the next 
five chapters describe the Crawleys. 

2. Development. (12-26.) This division treats mainly 
of Miss Crawley, Rebecca's conqaests, the Sedley failnre, 
Dobbin's affection for Amelia, and George Osbome'i 
disinheritance. 

3. The Waterloo Campaign. (27-32.) Here is the 
first great crisis of the book. Its significance in the 
plot, aside from George Osborne's death, lies in its 
definite revelations of character, particularly of Joseph 
Sedley, Dubbin, and Rebecca. 

4. Struggle* and Trials. (33-46.) This division cot- 
ers many years of time. Rebecca is successfully fight- 
ing her way up in the world, and Amelia is struggling 
vainly against poverty. Chapter 39 is important aa 
affecting Rebecca's position. Kote that chapter 37 
prepares the way for division 5. jost as chapter 43 it 
» preparation for divisian 6. 
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Sttyn«. (IT-SS.) Here U Uie Mcond mad 
freftlest criiJs of the aUirj'. It eouhiins the enlminaUon 
'of Robecca'a aueceas, biid the cKUulrophe. Chapter 50 
b inMrtetl here ta show tha lowest point of Amelia'i 
fortanei. 

6. Our Friend the Major. (5B-61.) The re-intro- 
dnotioii of two chnxocters, and the denthi of two othera, 
mark llie turning point in Amelia's struggles, just u 
divinion 5 showi the turn in Rebecca's. 

7. Dino&mvnt- Note Bebecca'a degradation, her tem- 
porary influenoe orer Amelia, Dobbin's departure, re- 
call, and marriage, the end of Joaeph Sodlej', and 
Bebe«pa's Snal position in the world. 

(c) Setting. Having mastered the plot, in tls main 
and subordinate featuret, it will tie well to ruviuw defi' 
oiltif the cireumstaocee of time and place in which 
tha action ii laid ; as for instance, London life tn the 
period 1811-30. Queen's Crawk-y under Sir Pitt. 
Brttssels in 1815, tlie Rawdon Crawley estnblinhmeiil 
in Canon Street, Gaaiit House, or the town of I'um- 
pemi«k«L Be able to reproduce this historical and 
loeal eettiag a« far as possible. 

(d) Review each character, first by itself, then in 
contrast with the other characters with which it ia 
most closely grouped, and determine lastly what is tha 
function of each character in tlie plot as a whole. Dis- 
ti aguish carefully between Uie characters that are un- 
modified by the action of tlie story, as Sir Pitt or Mra 
O'Dowd, and those whose development is affoeted by 
the action, as Rawdon Crawley or Rebecca. 

HI. StifU. If we understand what Thackeray aimed 
to do in writing VanUif Fair, and what ho ban aclu> 
ally doiM, we an raady to criticiao hi* manner of doing 




It, that u, his style. Judging from Vaniti/ Fair a. 
what inferencea can you draw aa to Thackeray's (a) en- 
ation of diaracter, (b) invention of plot, and (c) power 
of narration and descriplion ; in other words, his gifti 
M a Btory-teller ? 



EKTIBW qUKSTIOtra 

The questions to be asked of the stadent, in reiiew 
ing the works of fiction selected for his study, will 
naturally vary widely. The queries made by one 
teB<;her will not suit another at every point. Bat I 
have thought it worth while to give here a few examptea 
of review questions, based upoo such different material 
as Scott's Ivanhoe, some selected short stories of Foe 
and Hawthorne, and George Eliot's Middi^marck. 
They may serve as hints for better qnestioiis, if nothing 

a. Ivanhoe.' 

L The function of the opening chapt«T of a novd 
a ordinarily to give a picture of the time or place in 
which the story is to move, or to introduce some of the 
minor — occasionally the leading — charaeten, or to 
strike the keynote of the dramatic action. If it is 
prevailingly narrative, rather than descriptive, it tmuUj 
deals with an event from which the subsequent event* 
of the book distinctly take their origin, or an event or 
scene which must be explained before the reader ean 
advance into the story, or one to the explanation of 
which the entire book is to be devoted. Which of 

' Raprintad by peimiMlaa from the ftonotated vditioa at 
laankat, edited bj Blua Peirj. Langnuiu, Qreen &, Co., ISVl 




• Tiriooi parposci does the first eluipt«F of /iraw 
yoM to fulliU ? Cumpare iti for eReetive- 
vith Lhe opening ch&))tisr of Scott's eftrljest n 
eU, tueh B8 iVaeertey And Qvy Manning ; with 
■otiiH of his bit«r uuveU, sncb as KenUworth &ad 
Quentin Durtoard, Study this first eonrersation of 
the jester anil the swineherd as an example of charao- 
ter-contrast. 

II. What do jron think of Scott's habit of deacrib' 
ing in minate detail the personal appearance of his 
characters, befor* he has made them reveal tlieir oar- 
tore by speech or action ? Do yoa recall any other 
novels in which Seott has depicted a worldly minded 
vccUsiaatic ? Compare the Templar with Marmion. in 
external trait* and chnnuter, as for as thii cliaplar re- 
veals the Templar to as. Are the references to Cedrio 
anil Itowcna, designed of course to prepare ua fur tbo 
foltowin^ chapter, skillfully introduced ? 

IIL Compare Cedrie with other fiery old people in 
Scott's novels, M Sir Geoffrey in Peveril of the Ptak, 
Baron Bradwardine in Waverivy, Lady Bellencien in 
Old Hortaiity, and Sir Henry Lee in Woodstock. No- 
tice how his talk is designed to heighten the raader'a 
inlerMt in the coining chapter. 

IT. Note the opportunity of which Scott here avaihl 
himself to describe again the personal appearance of 
two of liis leading characters. Does the delay ts 
Bowena's entrance add Ut its effeetiveneis 7 Can yoa 
fpve a clear account, from memory, of her feature! 
and dross ? What is gained by having the entrance of 
a stranger announced at the very end of the c1 
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Malta. Can you find other strongly drawn 
figures in the drama or in fiction ? Note that the qii«r- 
rel betifeen the Templar and the Palmer fomisbes ■ 
wrt of ''inciting moment;" that ia, an action which 
iDTolves and leads to the subsequent pIot'inoTemenL 
Does Rowena's loyalty to the reputAtion of Ivanhoa 
iodicate anything as to the relation between these two 
characters? What interest is added to the story by 
the fact that the Palmer appears obrioasly in diagniss? 
Wliat other instances of disgnise can yoa recall ii 
Scott's poems and novels ? 

VI. Note how the close of this chapter, u that of 
the preceding one, is designed to stjinalatfl the reader's 
interest in the coming tournament. Review Iho first 
six chapters, all of which centre in RotherwDod. and 
see if you have the characters and the plot (as thnt 
far outlined) clearly in mind. Notice carefully whether 
the main characters develop as the story progresses, or 
arc left stationary as regards mental and moral growth, 
as is usual with minor characters in fiction. In a ro- 
mance of adventure, is there much gained by insisting 
upon this character-development ? 

VIT. Can you draw a plan of the lists from mem- 
ory of the description just given? Nota the points «( 
cunti'Qst between the figures of Rebecca and Roweu 
at their first presentation to the reader. 

VIII. In connection with this chapter the descrip- 
tion of the tournament in Chaucer's Kniffht't TaU 
may be read with advantage. Notice the very skillful 
fashion in which Scott leads up to the entrance of the 
Disinherited Knight, and the artisUe effect of " the soli- 
tnry trumpet" By vrhat various means does he seeuro 
the reader's sympathy for the unknown champion: 
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V IX. What ii the nloe. in this chapter. o{ the (te- 
tton-writer'e privilege of explaining what is paaaing in 
the minds of his characters ? Can yoa criticise the 
dialogue in any respects? 

»X> Note Uie euecessife stages hj which the manly 
ebarUTter of Gurth is revealed to the reader ; also the 
«ffect!ve race-en nU«i>t between him and Isaac. Is any- 
thing gained by the reference to the Knight's " pei^ 
plosed ruminatinns " which it ia not now " possible to 
eontmunicate to the reader " ? Can you point out any 
paasages where Isaac's talk seems too rhetorical to ht 
altogether natural? 

XL The forest scene delineated in chapter xL fur- 
niihe* a sort of cointe interlude, midway in the eight 
clinptfirs that centre around the toumaiuent at Aahby. 
What are the devices by which Soott aoettres our re- 
spect for Gurth and also for the outlaws ? What wera 
the elements in Scott's nature, as far as yon understand 
It, that would make the writing of a chapter like this 
a thoroDghly congenial task to him? 

XII. The foregoing chapter is one of the tnoet 
famous in English fiction, and will repay the eloeeat 
study. Note that the unlooked-for pi'owess of tbo 
Black Knight, and the discovery of the identity of the 
Disinherited Knight, furnish it witli two distinct point* 
of ebroax. In the first of these, what is gained by the 
anosjteotedness of the incident ? Can you recall simi* 
lar feats of arms, as described by otlier novelist* ? If 
you find Scott (U{>erior as a dencribcr of snch things 
in what points docs his superiority suvm to you to lie F 
I)oe« the dropping of Ivanhoe's disguise suggeet any 
thing to yon about tlis danger of over-using dtsgnlM as 
Bm ehiwuut uf iutvrest in fiction 'f Does Scott alto* 
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gether escape the danger id 7^ Talisman, The Abbot, 
and elsewhere ? 

XIII. This is another very famoas chapter. The 
effect of climux, in Locksley's succeseive ahoM, ia in ha 
way as finely arlistic aa Scott's management of th« 
^^iirnament in chapter xii. Study it closely. Similar 
feats of archery are described in Roger Ascham's TaX' 
opkilua (1545) and Magrice ThompKon's VTilehary of 
Archery. A mark like Locksley's, and an equal skill, 
is credited to rarioDS personages (Robin Hood, Clym 
of the Cleugh, William of Cloudesley) in old English 
ballads. For a discussion of these Robin Hood bal- 
lads, see Professor F. J. Child's English and SeoUuK 
Ballads, vol. T. Do you remember any other charae- 
ters depicted by Scott who have, like Habert, " one set 
speech for all occaaioDs " ? (See Woodttock, Waver- 
ley, etc.) 

XIV. Note how this chapter famishes concrete 
illustration of those differences between Saxon and 
Norman which it was Scott's purpose to emphasize 
wherever possible. Why does Gedric's toast to Rich* 
ard increase the reader's sympathy for both of tbeM 
characters 7 

XV. This is a good example of an intrigue eh^ter, 
as distinguished from one devoted to the expoeition of 
character or to the depiction of a situation. Its pni>- 
pose is to furnish a link between two stages of the nar- 
rative, and explain the events of tlie chapters immedi- 
ately succeeding. What do you think of Waldemar's 
soliloquy, &8 compared with similar ones in Riehard 
III., Othello, etc., where the villain outline* bis 
scheme ? Is a soliloquy, as soch, better soited to tba 
drama than to the nOTel ? 
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XVI. Tbu i» another comic interlude, in Scott't 
richeat vein, and is tbo fint of five fore«t chajUvn 
wbich separate the Botherwood and Ashhy group* of 
ch&ptera from the eleven chapters that deal with tb« 
siege of Ton]uilatone. For the rOle played hy Friar 
Tuck in the Robin Hood ballada, see the previous r^ 
fiirencea to them. Scott's fondness for exhibiting th« 
human — • not to say worldlj — side of liis clmical fig- 
ures is noticeable. Can you recall any iostanceii of it ? 

XVII. It ii only an artificial tliiision, of course, 
which separatvs this ctiapler from the preceding one. 
From your knowlectge of Scott's poetry, do ynu eon* 
aider the songs in this chapter it fair representation of 
hi- okill in that field ? 

XVIII. Does til a language put into Gnrth's mouth 
seem to you invariably in keeping with the chancier ? 
Notice die relatively slight intereit, whether of plat or 
characterization, that thin chapiter affordti, and then see 
how the interest Is heightened, from point to point, 
during the next two ebaptera. 

XIX. Note Uie eaae and preciiion of the eharaotei^ 
drawing hero, and the rapidity of the forward moT*> 
ment of the (tory. 

XX. The r«ader ihotdd obwrve how this chapter, 
llk« Um two preceding ones, directs the attention fop- 
ward, ntlwr than eonoentrates it upon the events iny 
mediately before the mind. See also the suggettioM 
•t the close of the last chapter. 

XXL This is the first of the eleven eoDHontiT* 
eliapten that deal with tlie Castle of TorqailatODs. 
Observe how oarefut Scott is to explain the Wchnieal 
worils he uses in describing it. Have yuu a suJBcientlj 
distinct picture uf the cautle iu your muul to enable 
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yoa to drav a rough sketch of its main featam 
to do so. Comp&re Torquilatone with similar cutlet 
in Scott's other novels {The Betrothed, Old Mortality, 
Qrientin Durward, etc.)' Mark the sharp chAracter- 
contfast between Cedric and AthelstaDe. Do joo think 
the author's humorous insistence upon the latter's un- 
failing gluttony is overdone ? What device, freqaent 
in romantic fiction, is used jnst at the close of the chap- 
ter to carry forward the reader's cariosity ? 

XXII. la Scott's portrayal of Front-de-BcBof M ft 
" heavy villain " open to criticiam at any point ? For 
the mingling of paternal affection and avarice in Isaae'i 
nature, compare Marlowe's Jew of Malta and Shake- 
speare's MerchaTit of Venice. 

XXIII. The scene between Rowena and Do Braej 
ia finely conceived, and affords an artistic contnat to 
the stiil more admirable scene between Rebecca and 
the Templar in tlie succeeding chapter. What qoali- 
tiea poBsessed by Rowena fit her to be the heroine of a 
romantic tale ? Has she ahovm any defectn, as a typi- 
cal heroine, or as a woman, np to this point 7 Arc 
the taat four paragraphs — the inserted ones — in 
keeping with the general tone of the story ? Do yoo 
tliink the writer of a historical novel ought to bring 
forward actual proofs of the manners and facts which 
he naes in hia narrative ? 

XXIV. Notice the aimilarity in the construction of 
the lost four chapters. In each a scene involving twv 
persona (Cedric and Atlielstane, Isaac and FruDt<le- 
Boiuf, Rowena and De Bracy, Rebecca and the Tem- 
plar) is interrupted by the " blowing of the horn " out- 
side the caatle. Do you think that this schema of 
following the fortunes of the different groups up la an 
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tnetdent that aifeet« them nil eoald be bettered ? Wby 
b the scene between Rebecca uid theTemplnr theclinikx 
of tlie four ? Ry what means u tlie contrast in char* 
ftct«r between Rebecca uid Rawena most eSectiveljr 
.hown ? In tba Templar '• story of bis own life, do yoa 
find any traces of the conventional Byronic bero ? 

XXV. What details in this chapter seem to yoa most 
charaeteristie of Scott ? What are some of the differ- 
«iicea between conversation in novels and conversation 
in actual life ? 

XXVI. In this chapter, as in the preeeding one, 
obeorve what is gained by shifting the emphasis so that 
it falls, for a while, upon the minor characters. Is 
Bcott altogether eumistent in the motives he assigns tor 
Wamba's eondaet? Wliat means are used to heighten 
onr respect for the moral qualities of Wnmha, Cedrie, 
knd AtheUUuie, in turn ? Notice how the disguises 
furnish a new set of interests and serve as nn interlado 
between the more dramatic portions of the action. 

XXVII- May tliii chapter fairly be criticiiod for 
Ita lack of unity ? Is the delineation of Clnca, and ih* 
story she tells, unnatural at any points 'f Compare her 
nuuiner of talk with that of Mrs. Macgregor in Boi 
Roy anil of Meg Merrilies in Ouy Mannering. What 
sjiMcb of De Braoy, in this chapter, is most character- 
istio of bim? In the disouMion aboDt the ranaoins, 
■tody carefully the motives of each speaker. Do yoa 
think the haste and eonf usion of the latter part of tba 
vbaptar enhance the sSect of oxeitemtrnt and expects 
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beeca'a " dender " fingers and " roby " lips ? Of ten* 
tences arranged in reverse order to give an archaic ef- 
fect? Of sentences recalling the rhythm of the Scri]^ 
tures. or that of blank verse ? Note that De Bracj'i 
" middle course between good and evil " is one that 
Scutt frequently forces npon his heroes. Ad interest- 
ing parallel to Rebecca's conversation about Jews and 
Cliristians will be found in Lessing's Nathan der Weite. 

XXIX. This chapter is one of the most famous in 
the whole range of English fiction, and is an admirable 
example of Scott's power of vigorous, impasaioned de- 
scription. The device of making the observer of the 
action relate it to anotlier, who is unable to witness it, 
is at least as old as the story of Bluebeard. It has b«eD 
skillfully employed in Rosselti's Sitter Helen, Tenny- 
eon's Harold (act v.), and elsewhere. 

XXX. In tlus death scene, and in similar passages 
elsewhere in Scott's novels, do you think the antbor 
lays himself open to the charge of confounding tragedy 
with melodrama ? 

XXXI. This admirable chapter, the final one of the 
eleven devoted to the siege of Torq nils tone, contains obvi- 
ously one of the main climaxes of the book. It will ba 
well for the reader to review the characters of the story 
and the general plot-movement np to this point, with tha 
(dm of seeing exactly what has been accomplished and 
what still remains to be done by the author in satisfying 
the expectations that have been raised. The account of 
the capture of the castle will be most enjoyed by those 
readers who are able to form an exact picture of the 
building and its outworks. Compare the teatnrea ot 
this siege with similar ones described in OUi Mortality, 
Quentin Durward, Woodatock, PeverU of the Peaif 
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fend elaewhero. Ii the manner of De Bracj'i iiiibn» 
■ion &n B4lequat« indication of the real personality of 
tlie Blaok Knight? Obnenre how Scott seciireB nrir 
■ympAthy for all of the personages in this cliBpt«r by 
assigning to each of them some brave or ohiTalroua 

XXXII. The few Mntences of landseape depiotioRi 
al the beginning of the chapter, may suggest a compari- 
son botween Scott's noreU atid his poems u regards 
tliu extent to which he avails himself, In the two arts, 
of loiiittcBpe cSeots. Distinguish carefully ehaplrra 
like the preceding, designed to give a picture of char- 
acters in a certain mood, from chapters containing mt- 
nations or events that directly otlvnnce the plot The 
freedom with which Scott mahes his personogee jest 
Upon BBcred sabjects was sharply criticised by one re- 
viewer at t)ie tiiiie of Ivanhoe's first appearance. Do 

I jou lliink tliis chapter, and tlie following one, are reallj 
. fet fault in this respect? 

XXXIII. In this continuation of lhecaniieint«rlude, 
1 begun in the preceding chapter. nat« the ease and skill 
I vith which national and profcenonal types of charoctor 
r are contrasted with each other. The humorous situa* 

tion involved m making Isaac and the Prior fix each 
other's nmsom is tborooghly characteristic of Scott. 
Mark his power of shifting sympathy from one side to 
ttie other, and of changing the tone of description to- 
ward the end of the chapter, as more serious interests 
again assert their claims ujHtn lite reader. 

XXXIV. In the delineation of well known historical 
figuroi, like Richard and John, how far do yon think 
Uie novelist is fareed to adapt the popular conception of 

^^ thafignre? la Soott's depiction of the natural tnacheij 
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of John in aceordance with all we know of that p 
Compare Shakespeare's King John. In an historical 
novel, ii it better that some great historical pereooa^ 
ahuuld be the leading figure, or may that place be bel- 
ter filled by a fictitious character ? Study Scott's vary- 
ing methods in The Abbot. The Talisinan, KenilwortK, 
Qiientin Durward, Woodstock, and elsewhere. 

XXXV. This is the first of a group of ehapt«n, the 
scene of which is laid at Templestowe. What are some 
of the obvious advantages of a change of scene in a 
story ot romantic adventure ? Observe how the reader's 
attention, in this closing period of the story, is moro 
and more directed toward Rebecca. In the delinea- 
tion of the Grand Master, notice how natural it is for 
Scott to make his ecclesiastics either worldlings or 
fanatics. The same thing is to be observed in Peverit 
of the Peak, Woodstock, Old Mortality, and elsewhere. 

XXXVI. In this finely dramatic situation, note tfaa 
precision of the characl«r-dravring. The "scrap of pa- 
per " mentioned in the closing paragraph is one of tbv 
link-devices used to hold this group of chapters together. 
Do you find Scott superior or inferior to other novelists 
of high rank in tlie art of calculating his effects and gir. 
ing the reader hints of them a long time in advance? 
Does what you know of Scott's method ot eompositioii 
throw any light upon this question ? 

XXXVII. It was possibly Scott's own legal lining 
that made him delight in introducing trials into hi 
works of fiction. Particularly interesting analogies iK 
the one described in this chapter may be foond in tba 
account of the " Vehmegericht " in Anna of Oeier^tm 
and in canto ii. of Marmion. Rebecca's demand fora 
ehampiou gives the artistic *' motive " for the i 
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big chapter! of the stoiy. Do ^oti think maj Iranj ia 
iiilendod in her last apeeeh nbnat Engluid, " the hospo* 
tAtile, the generoDB, the free"? 

XXXVIII. Study the effectiTe eontratt between th« 
mental proceaaes of the cultivated Orientals and the un- 
lettered English mesBenger. 

XXXIX. Note what is called "tragic elevation" 
in the dialogne. i. e. a langaage removed, nablimated, 
from the speech of daily life. Disttnguiib between 
■cenea that teat the moral fibre of a person when he ia 
quite nneoiucioua of any struggle (aee almost everjr 
chapter of Scott) and aeenea like the foregoing, em- 
bodying a conacions moral or spiritnal straggle, which 
are comparatively rare in Scott. Contrast him, in thia 
rognrd. with George Eliot and Hawthorne. 

XL> Note, as before, how the forest scene gives re- 
lief from the high tension of the previous chapter. 
The variety and unforced humor and dramatic aitu^ 
tions in thia chapter can scarcely be praised too highly. 
Review the successive binta that have been given aa to 
the real personality of the Black Knight and Locksloy. 
Do they enhance the reader's pleanure in the scene when 
the diagoiaea are finally ttirown oS ? Observe the skill 
with whicli the ftobin Hood legen<li and the actual traita 
of Richard I. have here been mingled. 

XLI, In Scott's analyBia of Richard's nature, and 
especially in the words " the brilliant but useless cha^ 
acter of a knight of romance," observe how liia shrewd 
Scotch judgment oSvets his seDliment. It is in this 
capacity for alternate sympathy witli both sides of a 
qnaation that much of his power aa a story-teller lie» 
Se« Julia Wedgwood's "Etliics and Literature " in lh< 
ConUmporary JtevUui, January, 1897. 




XLn. Scott's Dote on the raising of AthelMane ta 
the best possible comment upon his happjr-go-lactrf 
methods in arranging his plot. He said liimself that 
he always "pushed for the pleasantest road towardi 
the end of a stoty." Aa a whole, do jou think he io- 
fiista too much upon the gluttonoufi side of Atbelttane'i 
natare for even the best comic effect ? 

XLIII. For a parallel to the by-play amoi^ tho 
minor characters, at the oataet of the chapter, recall 
the Ncene betireen Isaac and Wamba at the beginning 
of tlie tournament (chapter vii.). The Templar's last 
proposition to Rebecca provides the " moment of final 
suspense " nhich often occurs in fiction and the dtamk 
In the Templar's death, notice bow Scott gives a natu- 
ral cause for an event which is designed to impress nSi 
and does impress us, as an act of divine justice. Obserrs 
bow simply, and yet how seriously and adequalel/t 
Scott deals with this great theme of the judgment ci 
God. 

XLTV. Tho withdrawal of the Templars fumishM 
one of the most purely picturesque incidents in th« 
book. Do you think the final disposition of the char- 
acters exhibits poetic justice? Reflect carefully upon 
the last paragraph of Scott's Introduction, which bean 
upon this question. It is one of the noblest paaaagea !■ 
all of Scott's works, and it was written at a time whan 
he had had full experience of both good and evil fortaiUt 

b. Hawthorne. 

[Review queitioru based upon the eight t&lcs reprinted la ito 
Little Masterpiecei Series, Donbleday ft Psge, N. Y.J 

Dr. Heidegger's ExperimeiU. How would yon char 
Rcterize Hawthorne's humor, as here exhibited? 
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Compare this tale with any other writings of Hal^- 
thonie in which the same theme appears. 

Do Dr. Heidegger's friemds impress yoa as individ* 
uals or as types ? Is the final paragraph effecdTS ? 

The Birthmark. £xplain how the opening panr 
graph establishes the theme of the story. 

Do you find evidence here of a morbid imagination ? 
Is there anything fantastic or exaggerated in the derd* 
opment of the plot or the characters ? 

Wliat do yoa think of Aylmer as a representative of 
the scientific spirit ? 

What do yoa conceive to be the '* moral " of th« 
story? 

Ethan Brand. This should be compared earefaUy 
with those portions of the American Note^Booki that 
describe Hawthorne's sojoam in the Berkshire HiUs in 
1838. 

Can yoa name any modem stories or poems in whieh 
the samo conception of the Unpardonable Sin is f onnd ? 

What are the most effective details in the setting of 
the story ? 

Wliat are the most effective contrasts eidier in ehar* 
acter or between scenery and character? 

In what sense is Ethan Brand a fragment? So{^ 
gest a plan for expanding it into a more complete whole. 

Wakefield. What are the most skillful tooehes in tha 
delineation of Mr. Wakefield's character ? 

Comment upon the union of fancy and imagination 
in this tale. 

Do you detect any irony in it ? What are its chief 
points of sug^^tion to you ? 

iMmme's Wooden Image. Comment opon the pnrdj 
poetical elements of Uie theme. 
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Can yon deicribe in detail the carven figure-head? 

Is tbe clearing up of the mystery at the close alt» 
gether gatiafactory to the reader? 

What part of the tale would give a story-teller tba 
greatest difficulty in yonr opinion ? 

The Ambitious Guest. Point ont the sentences, here 
and there in tbe Btory, that most plainly f oreahadow the 
catastrophe. 

By what roeans has the anthor secured unity of effect? 

Comment upon this tale as an example of *' local 
color " in fiction. 

What seems to you its most admirable feature either 
in idea or workmanship? 

The Great Stone Face. Does Hawthorne ever eeem 
to you to err on the side of too great simplicity, as when 
we say that an idea is "childish" rather than "child- 
like " ? 

What do you consider the most memorable sentencB 
in the story ? 

Is its ethical teaching too sharply forced upon tbe 
reader ? 

The Gray Champion. What points of excellenea 
in narrative does this tale exhibit ? 

How can the writer of such a sketch show imaginv 
tire power while keeping close to historical fact ? 

Is anything gained by hinting, rather than actually 
declaring, that tbe Gray Champion \taa one of tba 
Begicides ? 

Qeneral Questiont. 

Which of these stories do you like or admire most, aud 
why? 

What are the most obvious characteristica of Haip 
thorue's style, as here exemplified? 
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TaJting tlieae UHm u taitly repraaenbitiTs, do jon 
' And Hawthome'a imagiaation too aombre ? 

Do you notira anything '* bloodlew " or " ansympa* 
tiietic"or "i]ilettanteiBh"uihispenoiiAli^aa a writer? 

H yon find tli«sa atoriea excelling moit eontemponuy 
work in tlio fame field, where does Hawthorne's mper^ 
only seem to Ue ? 

o. Poe. 

[Beritv qiiBCtions baaed opon the asTsa talea rvpriaUd ia 
Um UiU« Uuterpuon SaiiM. Donblnlay & P>g«, N. T.] 

J'ali of the House of U»h^r. How does the open- 
ing se&tc:ice strike the k«y of the story ? 

As the story advances, what details are most sneeea^ 
(ol in seonring a cuntulatiTe effect ? 

In wriiat passages are the moods and forms of nature 
Bsed to liartnonice with human amotions ? 

Do you detect any intrusiun of purely rhetorical Sb- 

Ti«M? 

Ligiiia, Trace the correspondence in physical fea- 
tarM between Uic Lady Ligeia and Robert Usher and 
the portraits of Poe himself. 

Find instances of description by suggestion merely. 

Do the niytliological allosioDs add aajthing to the 
effect? 

Distinguish between the sensational and the emt^ 
tional impreMions produced by the dosing par^raphs 
of the story. 

Do you Gnd ground for Poe's opinion that this was 
th<> finest of all his tales? 

Ths Ciuk of AnumtUlaiio. Point out the rhatorical 
neaiiB by whii^h hrevity and rapidity of movement an 
bare McorML What ia gained by tho apparent ret> 
• of the Barrator? 
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How do yon tbink his tone of cold hatred fi 
tresoT ia best exhibited ? 

The Assignation. Do you find any trace here of 
the Byronic hero ? 

How would you characterize Foe's taste as shown bf 
the interior decoration of his hoases ? Point oat iiH 
stances of Poe'a fondness for allusioDS to faiHtway a 
mysterious places and objects. 

Do you find any use of symbolism as distingaished 
from sensooas im^Bry ? 

What is gained by keeping the secret of the plot 
antil the final sentence ? 

MS. found in a BotfU. Why is the opening pig* ! 
eharacteristic of Foe ? 

What are the most effective deluls in the portrayal 
of the storm ? 

Study the sequence of the details that are desigtted 
to indicate the antiquity of the doomed ship. 

What etements of the story seem to you most geniK 
inely romantie ? 

The Black Cat. What are the dangers of an open- 
ing paragraph like the one here 7 

What faults of taste do yon discover ? Is too much 
streee laid upon physical rather than spiritual horron? 

In what respects, if any, do you find this tale supe- 
rior to the ordinary " penny dreadful " upon a similar 
theme ? 

T/ie Gold-Bug. What traces of Defoe's inflnenw 
are manifest here? 

What are the elements that make this story mora 
cheerful tlian the others in the volume ? 

In the main plan of the story, what do you think 
ia gained by fint showing the succew of LegrandV 





I 'HheRM, and theo utnlTiaBg uiil axpUinuii; th* method 
U followed ? 

General Question*. 

Which of thoae U)m do you ulinira mcMt, ud whjr ? 

Du you Me avidftBOa of Poa'a lack of power to por- 
tray objeetiTelj a Twitty of tjrpea and ntoatioM ? 

Do you think there is jiutification for the rvmufc 
thkt ** Poe baa a manner rather than a style " ? 

Du you find Pue deficient in humor, judging from 
tfaaea tklMfttoiM? 

What do you thiiA of hit dull in ftxiBg U» toM or 
■bnoe^iare of OMb tale t 

How ia Poe'a gift of tmaginaUon moit clearly 
•bown? 

Snmmariie briefly your own peraonal opinion of 
Foe's ftrtiade weaknew and itrength. 



How dooa the pr«faoe indicate the keynote of the 
book ? Detarmme to what extant the words fint spoken 
by eaeb ehar«ot«- are intended to be tyjncal of the 
■peaker- In what ways are tho ebaraetera of Dorothea 
and Celia moat aileetiTaly contraatad ? How do Do- 
rothea's strongcat and weakest trait* unite with each 
other (o help forward the aetion of the story? Indi- 
«ate the lueoeesiTe steps hy which Dorothea's disillusion 
with regard to her hosband was completed. Why do 
DMwt of tlie attractiT* descriptions of Dorothsa'a per- 
•onal appearance com* after her marriage imther than 
before it? What are the commonplace traiu in Lyd- 

»i Uow far did he deaervo his unpopuhuity la 
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Middlemarch ? In the delineation of hia profeMioiul 
ambitions and struggles, how much b dae to the tima 
ill which the book is laid, aiid how mnch woald alw&jn 
be true of a young doctor with aimilar aspiratiaus ? 
What are the forces that made him slacken hia resoln- 
tion ? Why was liis casting a ballot for Tike a crisb 
in hia career ? At what point after their mamag« did 
Lydgato definitely surrender to the superior will power 
of fUisamond ? Do you remember any other inatauMi^ 
in George Eliot's novels, of people crippling the Iitm 
of others by their egoism? Was Lydgate justified ui 
taking money from Bulatrode ? What were the canwi 
of Mr. Casaubon'a failure as a scholar ? Does your 
discovery of the serious nature of his illness alter m- 
Bentially your attitude toward him ? What ar« the 
characterbtio qualities of Mr. Brooke's conversation 7 
Describe Will Ladislaw's personal appearance. Ex- 
plain hia liking for Rosamond's society. Describe Mr. 
Bulstrode's voice. What hints are given of hia hypc^ 
crisy before we are actually told of it? Compare him 
with any other hypocrites in George Eliot's hooka. 
Was Mary Garth right in refasing old Featherstone'a 
last request ? Is the character of Featherstone ove^ 
done ? Does Rosamond's alleged cleverness appear b 
her conversation ? What trait in Rosamond is most 
irritating to the reader ? What are the attractive fea- 
tures of Farebrother's love for Mary Crarth? What 
are Farebrother's limitations, as George Eliot seems 
to have conceived them ? What is the process by 
which Fred Vincy attains to strength of charaet«r? 
Are there any characters in the book whoa« talk re- 
minds you of people in Dickens ? Instance the star 
tiouary, aa compared with the developing charaetaik 
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What group of ch&rteten do jmx consider most wa» 
eeuf ul ? 

DeUrmtoe to wh*t extent the first action of eaeb 
cliu&cter is intended to Im typic&l of the jwrBon. Oira 
exMnplei of very slight mcideuts which are uerertlieleM 
si^ificant " moments " in the story. Wliat situations 
do yoa think the strongest ? Why ? Can yoa recall 
any situations that are artistically ineffective ? Do 
yoD think that the Dorotliea-Cosaubon plot is on the 
whole skillfully linked vith the Lydgate-Rosnmond 
plot? In what ways do any of the lub-plots affect the 
main plot ? Is there justification for the author's owa 
fear that in Mtddlemarch she had too much tnattuT — 
too many " momenti " ? tXi the plot-reqairements of th« 
■tory force any of the personages into actions that seem 
out of character? Do yuu think Georj^ Eliot snocea^ 
ful in Iiandling the Kafiles episode? In general, do 
you think her gifts and ta«ining were such as to fit her 
for manaf^ng mystery as an element in plot ? Is sh* 
apparently interested in action for ila own take ? Doea 
tha plot of MiddUmareh, in any of ila details or as & 
whole, Beam to yoa to fail either in intrinsie power or 
in its ability to bold the reader's attention ? 

In the setting of MiddleTnareh, what are the traces 
of the impressions made hy the author's own early 
life ? Why is there so little landscape depiction, when 
compared with some of her other books ? Give in* 
stances, however, of landscape in harmony with th* 
rooud of a character ; in contrast with the mood. What 
impreasion do yon reeelve of Oeor^ce Eliot's ideas about 
the inflnance uf villi^ life npoD character ? Of pn^ 
Ttncial Ufa in general ? Of the power of environment 
U daUrauning abaraoter ? Wliat picttuca of 
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ourch life do yoa most definitely recall, u jon look 
backwkrd to the book ? Can you tliink of auytbing in 
this novel vhich is oat of kee[Hiig with iti generml 
Atmosphere f 

How far &ra yoa reminded of George Eliot'a own 
personality in the account of Dorothea's girlhood? 
Dues Dorothea's theory of life, as she giree ezpressioo 
to it in the latter part of the story, cotTMpond irith 
what we know of George Eliot herveU? How far 
does she sympathize with Mr. Cuaobon's aebolarly 
labors ? Does she betray sympathy or antipathy toi 
any particular character or groups of characters, er 
would yoa say that her delineation wu perfectly ii» 
partial ? What eridence b there in this book of her 
own revolt against eTangelicalism ? Comparing Mid' 
diemarch with her earlier noreU, are yoa conscious ol 
any change in her phUosophieal attitude ? Does iIm 
book show any evidence of the author's artistic instinsl 
and purely scientific interest working at cross parpoaea t 
In what features of the book is George Eliot's power 
of imagination most clearly manifested? Comparing 
it with her earlier novels, do you diseover any evideuet 
of flagging energy ? 

Considering the book from the atandptHOt of styU, 
do you find anything awkward or cnmberBOBe ia it? 
Why does the theme need, for its adeqnate b 
a large canvas? Are any of the i 
drawn with too much detail ? Is there any riolatioB 
uf the principles of good narrative style ? What chai^ 
octerislics of the author's writing do you think moil 
admiralile ? Indicate passages that betray throng 
their vocabulary George Eliot's scientific knowledglb 
What do you think of her fondness for moral ndas* 
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tioDs ? What aphorisms in the book teem to yoa most 
striking? Does the style impress yoa as being self- 
conscious ? Point oat passages where the author, not 
satisfied with direct delineation of action, tries to maka 
the action doably plain by the addition of analysis and 
comment To what extent does irony appear as an 
element of style ? Do yoa think the style b always in 
harmony with the sabject-matter ? 

Summing ap the book, does it on the whole giye 
weight to the belief, inculcated elsewhere by Greorge 
Eliot, that ** character is fate " ? That ordinary eaaset 
are more significant, in the conduct of life, than extra- 
ordinary causes ? How would yoa express, in the few- 
est possible words, what yoa conoeiTO to be the ''moral ** 
of the story ? 
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